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social/behavioral Effects of violence 
on television 



Wednesday, October 2L i98i 



Rations, - \ 
Finance\ 



at 9 a.m., in room 
Timothy E. Wirth 

fee come to order, this 
ant issue of the social 



concern with the 
and the manifesta- 



House of RepresentatI 
Subcommittee on'Telecommuni! 
Consumer Protection, a| 
— Committee on Energy! and Commerce, . 

* > | Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to hotic 
2322, Rayburn House Office Building, He 
(chairman) presiding. , 

Mr. Wirth. If the subcommittee could pies 
morning we hold hearings on the very impor 
and behavioral effects of violence on televisior 

This subcommittee has had jf longstandnj 
causal relationship between tefcuised violence . . . 
tion of aggressive and violent behavior among members of the tele- 
vision viewing public, particularly, children. ; \ 

When this subcommittee last examined, this issue in \Wl, culmi- 
nating in a subcomn*ttee report, -which was ,f tremely controver- 
sial at that time, I was concerned With* the rolj of the networks on 
providing excessively violent programing and the harmful ettects ot 
such programing on society. ; • • , , 

As the father of two ,young children, I continue to be particularly 
concerned with the amount of televised violtenc e to which . the 
Nation's young are exposed and the detrimental effects .it clearly 
can have on their behavioral development. • 1 

The subcommittee's focus over the last several months has been 
primarily on issJes relating to economic coiipftition and regula- 
tion. These are vitally important issues to address as we look 
toward encouraging the development of a telecommunicates in- 
dustry which will provide the viewer of tomorrow with a high 
degree of chojee and diversity so that there can be numerous.alter : 
natives available, unlike the case with the vieWer of today who 
may find his limited viewing options^ often distasteful or objection- 

ab In» addition to questions of. economic competition though, we 
cannot ldse sight of the vast social impact television has on society, 
and thus it is important that we return to an examination of this 
critical issue of the effects of vidlence on television. . ' 

It must be^kept in mind, however, that while Congress clearly 
has a duty to explore the problem of the excessive viewing of tele- 
vise*! violence, in dealing with the area of program content there 
. (1) . ' • 



are significant constraiot/ imposed by the fitet amendment to the 
Constitution as to any governmental action in this area. 

I want to commend my colleague, Congressmen Ron Mottl, who 
has been instrumental in arranging these hearings and seeing to it 
that this subcommittee continues to provide a forum for dialog 
among interested parties so that viable solutions' to jthe problems 
connected with the effects of televised violence may be found. 
& Congressman Mottl has demonstrated a profound concern for the 
problem of violence throughout American society. I want to thank . 
him for his willingness to agree to chair these hearings this morn- 
. ing, and I also want to thank today s witnesses for taking time 
from their busy schedules to be witfci us. " \ 

Mr. JVIottl. Thank you very much, Mr. ChairmaV Lfet me say' 
that this hearing certainly could not be possible' without your con- 
cern and interest in this vital issue.- 

My-compliments to you and your able subcommittee staff for the 
hard work that was put jnto organizing this very important forum. 

Today we will take a look into one of the most pervasive influ- 
xes in today s society and that is television. We will gather opin- 
ions from leading authorities in the field on what causal effects, if 
any, violence on television has on later aggressive, behavior by chil- 
dren and adults. • * , 

There have been arguments advanced that this is strictly an 
issue of viewer discretion— that someone can simply choose to turn 
off the television set if he or she feels the programing is too violent. 

However, if much of the research study done in this area is cor-' 
rect, the person who turned off the violent program might still 
become a victim of it? v ' 

He or she could be at the mercy of aggressive behavior by an- 
other viewer who chose to, watch repeated acts of gratuitous vio-« 
lence and was adversely affected by seeing them. This is one of the 
-major reasons why I asked this subcommittee to hold this tearing. 

We as policymakers* must also be' acutely aware of the first 
amendment issues associated with the regulation of content and we 
must fully ifecogniz^ the restraint in legislative and regulatory ac- ' 
tivity imposed by the first amendment and section *326 of the Com- 
munications Aot, which prohibits Government cehsorship of broad- 
casting. . ^ . 

.Simply by providing a forum to study and coordinate information 
available on the effects' of violent programing, we are taking a big 
step in the right direction toward remedying the problem. V 

It is frightening that thiS Nation is in the midst of a crime ep\ 
demic that has become so prevalent and recurrent each year that it- 
y is vitually being accepted by the American public as part of our 
way of life. \ 1 - • 

Many factors, including poverty, unemployment, family break- 
downs and a host 3 of soqal ills have been cited for todays unprec- 
edented crime epidemic, but excessively violent "television program- 
ing has also been targeted by critics as a e&use of this malady. 

The pervasiveness of the television medium is evidenced by the 
fact that the average American views 30 hours of television a week. 
£ TV / e X*f on about^.5 hours .a day in the average home. On the • 
day of high school graduation, the average student >has already 
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spent 4,000 more hours in front of the TV set than in the class- 
roofh. . • • „ 

Critics of television programing complain of a high amount ot 
gratuitous violence and aggressive acts on TV. The average high 
school graduate h.as been exposed to 18,000 television murders 

* These acts of violence are pften portrayed in unreallflife situa- . 
tions devoid of trauma, fear, bain, remorse and sorrowYtherefore 

'they provide an unreal and iUifeptive view of violence that inhibits 
sensitivity against such violemlacts. t . » t 

Obviously in view of the easily accessible influence of television' 
and* the growing number of research studies that show a correla- 
tion between violence on TV and sin society, it is incumbent upon, 
this subcommittee to take a look at the social behavioral effects of 
violence on televisipn. 

Jn this and past years I have been active with a comprehensive 
legislative program to combat violence in- society ranging from Fed- 
eral penalties for outrageous acts of violence by professional ath- 
letes to mandatory longer sentences with qo probation and no 
parble for use of a gun in the commission of a felony. 

I have also called for use «f capital .punishment for heinous 
crimes. I. welcome the opportunity to participate irr these hearings 
as we look at what the authorities and research studies in the field 
have found In regard to the effects of watching violent televised 
shows. Does any other member have a statement to make at this 
time? . 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Marks? 

Mr. Marks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of being here. It wasn't too long ago we participated in hear- 
ings similar to these in an effort to try to find out what effect, if 
any, violence on television has on not only our young people, but 
the citizenry generally. v 

I note in looking at the listaof witnesses that some of the same 
people that were at the first hearing are backagain. We look for- 
ward to hearing them and seejng whether of not perhaps their 
views have changed somewhat. 1 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. i 

NTt.'Wirth. Again! as Mr. Mottl pointed out and as I pointed out, 
there is a very delicate line here between inquiry, discussion, re- 
sponsibility on the part of the networks and the first amendment 

* issues. 1 \ 

We try to tread that line. * / 

In 1977 Congressman Waxman and I, as well as others, w^rejjfe 
"authors of a report related to the causes and roots of violence on 
.^television, which was a. highly controversial piece of work. 

That report njever saw the light of day with any teeth to it/ but I 
think that that illustrates the controversy surrounding this issue, 
and it perhaps also illustrates our continuing concern for greater t 
responsibility being- exercised by those who are presenting to the 
American public as much programing as they receive— particularly 
when that programing is as violent as it may be. 

Our- first witness this morning is Mr. Ted Turner, president of 
Turner Broadcasting System, Inc., from Atlanta. s 

Mr Turner, welcome- We are delighted to have yon here. Please 
join gs, if you wjll. 
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Mr. Mottl. Mr. Chairman, may I also join at thft tim^ in wel- 
coming Mr. Ted Turner, president and chairman of the ward of 
Turner Broadcasting System. * \ 

Mr. Turner, one Of the great innovators of the rapidly changing 
telecommunications industry, has broken new ground in program- 
ing with the all-news format of the Cable News Network. 

9e has been consistent and unrelenting in his own efforts 
against excessives violent television programing.. 

Welcome. + 

STATEMENT OF R. E. TURNER III, PRESIDENT, TURNER 
COMMUNICATIONS CORP. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Ted Turner. I am president and chairman of the board of 
Turner Broadcasting System. . \ 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify before you on the behav- 
ioral effects o^ violence on television. 

I would like to say after reading over the prepared statements of 
some of the Witnesses that were available yesterday, I felt these 
hearings were fof such importance td the American people that we 
worked late into the night preparing to cover these hearings live, 
not only on Cab^e News Network, which reaches some 9.5 million 
homes, but also on the super station WTBS, which reaches over 18 
million homes. \ 

So over 25 percent of the people in the United. States will have 
the opportunity to see these hearings in their entirety today, and if 
they go on beyond this, we will televise the balance of it live. 

Unfortunately, we /were not able to get this schedule in the news- 
papers because the decision was made last night to, televise, but I 
am sure we do have a substantial audience out there, across this 
wonderful country tha^will have an opportunity to see these delib- 
erations today. \ 

I would like to start ,t>y reading a short letter from a yikwer that 
is typical of thousands of letters that I receive during the year 
from viewers across the country. v 

Enclosed with it is a srriall newspaper article, clipping, that I am 
going to read and then I wi^l read this letter. ' 

Then I will deliver my statement. * 

The headline is "More Mindless Junk." 

\ > 

Ted Turner, head of Cable' News Network and superstatiop V^TBS, Atlanta, has 
continued his attack on the television\networks '* 7 * - 
m In a recent talk at the RochesterJ|nstitute of^echnology in Rochester, New York, 
he aske^students, "What is the point pf going to^college, spe'nding a lot onmoney 
and time getting an education and then have your mind turned to,, water with all 
the mindless junk that the networjts are putting on?" But he admitted that the net- 
works occasionally do something good. > * 
It is impossible to be bad all the time. Even Adolph Hitler was nice\to his dog.- 
Speaking to the Milwaukee Advertising Club last week, Turner blamed television 
for a 400 percent increase in crime in the last twenty years. * 

'This letter is fromTrancis Palmer., The letter is short. 

~ Dear Mr. Turner: Read your comm&ts to* the Rochester Institute while visiting 
in Denver Your point was well made. Having put three kids through- college, 
Georgia s'^own Georgia Tech -and Notre Dame Law School, I quite agree that most 
network TV is diseased and pathetically, addictively contagious at that. 
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• toB.Ew£ I E? Ure * 866 entre P^«P 'ike yourself with the will and staying power 
«> produce television programs. Don't let go. ' - 
We can be thankful TV has taught our. kids how to deal, cut cocaine, pimp, waste 

%^«S%i^52s>» oi old " f * !uoned killer? MuVder ' Wv,6,a * 

bu^cy^^^^ might " ever have k — anything 

arounT'LH^ 11 ,!^ 8 ' 1161 '^^ a d °- g00d e r an ^ wi " never turn the world 
around, still I cry a little inside when someone burns my flag arid think it is ereat 
when a guy with a few bucks takes a look around and speaks out. ^ 

Mr. Mottl Mr. Turner, that letter will be made part of the 
record without objection. • s 

[The information follows:] • 
. Mr Turner. Gentlemen, I am going to make a strong statement 
ened ng accl4Satlons ' because I feel that- our society is threat- 
Mr. Marks. Mr Turner, that is nothingLunusual for you to do 
Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Marks." - 
A large portion-incidentally, you have my prepared written 
statement which was, done primarily in conjunction with lawyers. 

1 wrote this last night after reading the testimony of the other 
m Z e e ?r rt yn ^ esses that I think will appear late'r in the day 

Mr Mottl. Your prepared statement will he made part of the 
record without objection. • 

Mr. Turner. A large portion of our populace is sick and the 
major culprits are the tremendous television networks and the 
motion picture companies that make the .horrible movies and TV 
programs that are turning, out young people into a society of law- 
breakers, murderers, drug addicts, and perverts. 

..n^/ 1 , 01 "-^^ 0 ?!? 106 ' illibit se *' reckless driving, materialism, 
. and just plain stupidity. ; 

' *-. The ir entertainment programs make a mockery of all our institu- 
tions- that have made our.'Nafton the greatest, freest, best gov-, 
eriled, most .prosperous, and most generous the world- has ever 

For at least the last l(f years Iheir programing has become anti- 
family, antirehgion, afttilaw; antieducation, antibdsiness and anii- 
government.. 

They have; sold us down the river to fatten their poc£etbi>ks. 
They were given their use of £he public's airwaves witha promise 
and understanding- that they would use. our "airwaves to serve the 
public interest. , 

It can and will be proven beyond "reasonable .doubt here if 
enough time and study is given to the problem that they have,done' 
just the opposite. T 

The network television licenses 'should immediately be- revoked 
and given to someone else who will use our' airwaves for the fur- 
therance of the pubhc good. This will not interfere, with the first ■ 
amendment in any way. 1 . * 

Although if the authors of the Bill of Rights could see whaHias * 
happened, they would, ^hke I, and so many millions of others who 
love this qountry, be sickened by what the television and motion 
picture industry has done to thjs Nation.- ' 

n 2,c r F ?7 lding Fa * ners w ^ e talking about the, written private 
press and free speech among individuals -and groups. There was no 
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television or- motion picture industry 200 years ago, nor was one, 

^•S^t t KJ?Hp«- C0Uld H have Kad the destr " ctive 

^Kk^^ttS While thSVhfe, there's hope. 
SS Nation is sS8 aUve. Countless millions of our; citizens have 
lLS5 fn thP -damage these enemies of our -civilization have • 
done and are^oing Yo? wHl hear some of their representatives 
here later today I have read their written statements; Mr. Radeck. 
in particular touched, me deeply. I agree with him nea^y 100 P er-_ » 

"ffhav^been a broadcaster aiVd seen with my own eyes what has 
,bUn happenfng. We can change and we must change. Crime is up, 

4 °ftS^ W^ffiTgets shot. Mr. Sadat, even the Pope. 
.•American" television programs and movies,are ^tnbuted all 
over the free world. The "Dukes of Hazzard, Dallas, lhree 5 
■Company" show our Nation and our people much worse than we. 

^No warier our foreign friends around the world Void Us in^such 

^olnU^en-. only our Government can Save us fr6m.this terrible 

^Ke^carS'another 200 years Let's in the future , use > *> 
electronic media wisely and constructively,, not foolishly, as we 

^S's" not ?oSmit national suicide. I have biade this same basic 
speech Gently Sor^ the Veterans of Foreigr , Vghj who present- 
pH me with their med a award last month in Philadelphia. 
6d When asked the night before at dinner -th their lexers m my 
«>rpntance sDeech if I- could attack the networks, they said, xou 
go ft em, Ted L That's why we gave you the award m the firsb 

Pl This is the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 5,000 people. They. gave me 

'^Stfti^^^ these programs make them to 

"Re^nUyrma'de a' speech to the Hollywood Radio and TV Soci- 
ety There were more than 1,000 people in the room, .the largest 

Cr Th d esl h w4r h e ad the V p r eo h p a i d e that Stake those 'shows. I was introduced 
y the new President of ABC. I asked them to raise their hands f 
r^y were regular viewers of the "Dukes ofJiazzard. I ask this 

roup here to do the same. «milr*« nf Ha/zard 9 " 

Who in this room is a regular viewer of the Dukes ot riazzara. 
hat is one of the highest rated shows, in the^cojmtry 
One Good You are probably with LBb, aren i you. 
Thlionl? person that raised his hand there was the president of 
arner Bws., that makes that crummy program. „, 
low about "Dallas"? Who is a regular viewer of Dallas ? 
'Three's Company"? v> 
ot one. 
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" . The groupb crying out for a*cure to our national diseases are not 
* just the Southern Baptists, by arty means. TKey include the VFW, 
and even most fecently the Catholics and^the Knights of polumbus, 
who recentl> came our publicly with a boycott threat of their own 
Many television and network executives have telcLme privately 
that they agree with me, but what can they do? 

The station manager of one of the affiliated stations in Atlanta, 
Ga., my hometown, told me privately that his own 'children were 
forbidden to Watch his station. , v # ^ 

* The networks will say if people don't like the shows, they can 

* just turn th«n off. What a joke. 

Children are impressionable afid can't make that decision Tele- 
t vision is iiabit-formifig^and has created millions ypon millions of 

m -v * addicts to those terrible programs. 

* We didn't expect the German people to urfelect Hitler He hadXo 
be* destroyed by outside action. y ' 

Only, our Government can save us from this perverse and damag- 
ing. p\ague. We gave them control of our airwaves 30 years ago. 
They, have brutally misused them. 
JTake these licenses back, please, for the sake of our future. 
' T * Aftgr careful defining of what \ve.mean by the public interest 
'„ and carefyl thought on your part, these licenses .could then be aUc- 
r ' tioned .off to the highest bidder the sarfie way we set standards for 
' * oil leasing of the public lands that may contain oil and sell these 
licenses'to the highest bidder with stringent requirements of what 
* kind of— what we mean by the public interest, so that they can't do 
* .What has bee/i done in the past. , . 
" : By my estimate half' a trillion dollars could be raised th£t way 
We cfOuld pay off the national debt and cut out inflation rates down 
f accordingly. There is no reason television licenses should be given 
away free any more than you would give Exxon \he right to drill in 
Alaska or off our shores. ' 
v ' $fe will be able to'rechice the.national debt substantially in the 
process. " * 
Thank you for giving me this opportunity to testify. ^ 
I will try and answer any questions you may have. 
[Mr. Turner's prepared ^statement and attachment follow:] 
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Testimony of R. t. Turned III 
\ President , 



/- Turner Communications Corporation 



Hr» Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, ay name is Ted Turner. 
I ara Presi'dent and Chairman of ehe Board of Turner Broadcasting System. 
I approc iate •this opportunity/ to testify before you on the Behavioral 
Effects of 'Violence, on Television. 

. Your interest m this issue is understandable. and conzrffendab le . 

The prevalence of violence in our society has reached truly^epidemic 

« » x 

proportions. As jnoted recently by President Reagan, one nurder is. 

* * ns * 

committed every 30 ninu tes , # and 778 Burglaries-, 194 assaults and . 

134 robberies are committed every hour in thi« country. Clearly. 

» / * 

we are facing a ma for problem. 

The causes of- violence in society are undoubtedly numerous and ' 
* • - » • 

complex. Nevertheless, the single most significant factor contributing 

*> * 

to violence in America, I believe, is* the widespread and • copt inued de-. 
pic t ion and glamor izat ion of gratu itous* ylolpnc e in movies and network 
television programming. v-* • p 

• * t 

v • 

documented by over 10 years of s*"udy_by government commissions and 
behavioral scientists in leading universities, the correlation between 
television violence and reaL violence has been proven beypnd reasonable 
doubt. Codfcion sense and experience support^the conclusion as wcl'l. 
There have been too t&any instances in which children or disturbed people 
have initated^movie or television violence. We cannot ignore or continue 
to deny this impact. The hijacking of airliners, the rape of a young 
girl in the "Born Innocent" case, the immolation of derelicts, che de-* 
swuctlon^of 1 young boys imitating the Russian roulette scenes of the 



"Deerhuncer" are examples of che power of movies and Celevision 
t co dnscigate and reinforce ancisocial activities'. . 

Ac cached Co my cescimony is an arcicle" write en by ,Cable News 
N'ecwork's Senior Correspondenc Daniel Schorr. The arciclk was\publish- 
ed m this monch ' s "V/ASHINGTONIAN MAGAZIN^nd is a chorjugh and choughc- 

V * 

ful analyses du^he subjecc of television violence. Mora eloquencly » 
than I, Mr. Schorr documencs che case againsc gracuicous violence in 
movies and celevision. *I respeccfully request ch^c hisrarcicle be' ' 
included in che record wich*my cesciraony. * 



Finally, Mr. Chairman, a quesc'ion: How do" we solve the problem 
?i Celevision violence'' Primary responsibilicy for chis <sad scace of<~ 
affairs 'ausc *be accepted by che movie producers and ch'e celevision 
networks Having used the mechanism* of gracuicous and glamorized' 
violence co shock, cicillace an&.accracc audiences (and, chereby, 
expand profits), chey are on" a merry-go-round in which each successive 
efforc ausrf^e more viol^enc , more horrible t^ian che last. The con- ,i 
^'ti-nuing high* levels oS> violence in the socalled "Family "Hour" period 
of prime-time, demonscrace chac ratings continue co be more- important 
co che necworks than any sense of. social responsibilicy. 

Both che movie induscry ^nd che networks, as thte lirst link in che 

* * 
produccion chain, must be encouraged, or forced, to exercise greater 
% / 

self-restraint. %They must recognize" their -impact i^n .society and accept, 

\ 9 ' 1 ^ . * 1 

accordingly, greater responsibility for their actions. 
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$i~*larl>. th_ kM « tat "tali p iTfilutes who carr> -novits 
V/naw-r^'r^raTL,-, r w-.thout U r * :n«y nuy accept 

olio trus: rial respond** li it and review, .W 

, *, i. .m>« 'J" 1 - pr ' S i •'-"IP . ' 'Jv.rt : .rjj5r.1rash.1vt .« su.ii!ar % 
. , .] .1 si}r^pU*aint in Ou.r ' of prolan-., and 



; 91 



L , • „ K , , ■ 1 viiu.'iv ; i* L 1* 'a*»i a l ■>«> m • i * «■ 

- s r jur in turn V: t \t IV ,a V ,n ^i^ra-wiB-, 

t ' I? v. Ltnt l.i'-wblic 1 tn bj*'cvft the juotl'.ct*. if •uns^rs 
ri - _ k , Ki,. .uMic, ,i n . . t s . t eiruntal to'o, ; an p^Li* e ' 
ttl-M 1 1 /uwi'^, and can sirJ the kids out>i^ to p;i.'. , ^ 
>.i 1 -a iu*^M'«?' i r , rot to < rtMtt a t>:anny of t'u ^ew n*» 1* 

>.n.:t.?o t'.^s*. - rht orodm i.r\ this net •*.»» * * , 'he * 

, _ roK » •; ' -nst *t a" ' se " ' -1 c gala; 1 Q fas Is, _ 

t , A , t , , t * , n.h in* up o"L \ .n, j si*e*< n* ;riat 



■ c r, we ivw twit c «? i-^t V*end:rent. it. not an absolute." rhe 
.i.'t-e '^urc ha-, in. 1 1 1 ,,m*ed that lel?vi-.u'n is intiumve an! 
t . ( . . -j i t ..t..*»t v-i 1 4 ] x~,pa^t not ch »rai tenst i< nt the print , k 

i? . , 4 .h,, p lt.'i ft l^y '•** tloa i.t ^elt-tuo ro;«Htt m Neither 

t t .pi'i.tr, »>' £ v .t nttwork', van pcapu »n s»pons r>.i 1 ity by hiding ^ 

beh»ii t>«. trs' VtPlmnt ihcrefore, the* nu-»t respond to rhe vaLid % 
punlic *n..r\-» raised m .« ri^? !i*o,th;s and dedicate t\e~selvus 
t ; ik c:i».i..»ti .n of f>.i^ivi violence^ in television programming 



Thmk y, u for s .vin7 no thii> opportunity to testify, and 
)»j1c] be "a,'f> to answer ,ja/ questions y % ou lav 'uvp. 
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Go Get Some 
Milk and Cookies 
and Watch the Murom 
on 




By Daniel Schorr 

/ belie\e teleusion is going to b* the test 
of the modern world and that \n this 
new opportunity to see be\ond 'he range 
of our vtswn we *hall disto^rr a new 
and unbejMable disturbame of the mod 
em peatWor a swing radiance m the 
sky We shall stand or fall b\ tele\jston~~ 
of that I am quite sure 

— E B While U938) 
John W Hinckley Jr uw« me to it 
fleet, having recently turned 6*> on what 
the media age has wrought Hinckley's 
unhappy lifetime of some 26 years co- 
incides roughly with my life in televi 
swo Whatever else m*fc him want to 
shoot a President. Hinckley epitomizes 
the perverse effects of our violence prone 
culture of entertainment * 

Hinckley weaves together strands of 
media-stimulated fantasy fan frenzy, and 
the urge to proclaim identity by starring 
in a televised event His success is at 
tested to by everything that has happened 
since March 30, when he managed to 
disrupt the regular programs listed in his 
copy of TV Guide to bnng on command 
performances by Dan Rather. Frank 
Reynolds. Roger Mudd. and /he other 
news superstars Since November 22 
1963. these electronic special reports— 
the modem equivalent of the old news* 
paper extra— have been Amenta s way 
of certifying a "historic event " 

Much ^as been shown to Hinckley's 
generation to lower the threshold of re- 
sistance to violent acts When the time 
tame for Hinckley to act— to plug him- 
self into this continuumof television and 
movie violence — the screenplay was 
easily wrmeo, the roles nearly preas* 
signed The media-conscious "public' ' 
President, Ronald Reagan, attracted the 

190 The WiiKtuloiuaruOitabSt mi 



cameras which attracted the crowds, 
which provided both the arena and the 
cover for the assailant The network 
cameras routinely assigned, since the 
Kennedy assassination, to "the presi- 
dential watch" recorded the actuality" 
andkshowed it in hypnotic, incessant re- - 
plays The audiente tingled to the all- 
too-farmliar special report embla- 
zoned across the screen 

To nobody's surprise, the celebration 
of violence stirred would-be imitators 
The Secret Service recorded an aston- 
ishing number* of subsequent threats on 
the President s life One of them came 
from fcdward Michael Robinson. 22, who 
had watched the TV coverage and later 
told police that Hinckley had appeared 
to him in a dream tellirtg him to "bnng 
completion to Hinckley's reality " 

Kychiatnst Walter Menmnger ex- 
amined Sara Jane Moore, who tried to 
kill President Ford in 1975. and found 
tt no coincidence that two weeks earlier 
a well-publicized attempt on Ford s life 
had been made by Squeaky Frorome 

There is no doubt." Dr Menmnger 
told me, of the effect of the broad, 
rapid, and intense dissemination of such 
anevent Thesctneinfrontofthe Wash- 
ington Hilton must have been indelibly 
coded in everybody s mind with an lm- 
medixy that does not happen with the 
print media We^have leaned from the 
studies of television fhat people do get 
influenced by what they experience on 
television " 
, The broadcasttngindustry says it can't 
help it if occasionally a disturbed person 
tries to act out depicted violence — fic- 
tional or actual In 1975, a Vietnam vet- 
eran in Hyaltsvilte, Maryland, who had 
told his wife, "I watch television too 
much.' began sniping at passersby in a 
way he had noted dunng an episode of 
SWAT —and, like the fictional sniper, 
was killed by a police sharpshooter, 



The American Medical Association 
rcponed in 1977 that physicians were 
tejjtng of cases of injury from TV imi- 
tation showing up in their offices and 
hospitals One doctor treated two chil- 
dren who, playing Batman, had jumped 
off a roof Another said a child who had 
set fire to a house was copying an arson 
incident viewed on television. " 

No court has yet held television legally 
culpable for the violence it is accused of 
stimulating In Florida in 1978, fifteen- 
year-old Ronny Zafhora was convict- 
ed- after a televtsed tnaJ— of killing his 
elderly neighbor despite the novel plea 
of involuntary subliminal television in- 
toxication ' The parents of a California 
girl who had been sexually assaulted in 
1974 in a manner depicted three days 
earlier in an NBC television drama lost 
thetr sun against the network 

That's as it should be 1 support the 
constitutional right df the broadcasting 
industry tbdepict violence, just asisup- 
pon Hustler magazine's nght to depict 
pornography — with distaste As Jules 
Feiffer. the cartoonist and civil libertar- 
ian, has noted, one sometimes finds one- 
self in the position of defending people 
one wouldn't dine with What troubles 
me, as I reflect on the ca* of John 
Hinckley, is the reluctance of television 
to ac knowledges ts contribution to fos 
tenng an A merlin culture of violence, 
not only by the way it presents famisy 
but by the way it conveys reality— and 
by the way it blurs the line between the 
two 

• 

Viottpce is one of the manifestations of 
the quest for identity. When you've lost 
your identity, you become a violent per- 
son looking for identity 

-Marshall McLuhan (1977) 
In 1974 Reg Murphy, then editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution (he is now pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore Sun), was kid- 
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going lo see mother first — an attempt at 
suicide " Whereupon she pulled a gun 
out of a shopping bag and shot herself 
tally in the head 

These incidents — the list couW go op 
and on — were all aspects of the phenom- 
enon of the mass media as grand arbiter 
of identity, validator otexistence Des- 
cartes might say today, "1 appear on 
, television, therefore I am " 

One becomes accustomed, after work 
ing a longtime in the medium, to hearing 
strangers remark, without elaboration, 
41 saw you on television'" One even 
gets inured to being hauled over to meet 
somebody's relatives It is as though (he 
TV personality has an existence of its 
own I experienced the other, side of this 
phenomenon in 1976 when I stopped 
napped He says his ibducvors imme- 
diately sped to an apartment and turned 
yoo a TV set to see whether their act had 
ftade the evening news 
• "T in 1971 prison nolers in Attica, New 
York, listed as a primary demand that 
their grievances be aired on TV 

In 1977 in Jndianipohs. Anthony 
George* Kintus wired a sawed -off shot- 
gun to the neck of a mortgage company 
officer, led him out in front of the police 
and TV>cameras. and yelled "Get those 
goddamn cameras on' I'm a goddamn 
national hero 1 " 

In 1974 m Sarasota. Bond*, an an- 
chorwoman on television station WXLT 
said on the «r. In keeping with Channel 
40' s policy of bringing you the latest in 
blood and guts in living color, you're 
broadcasting for CBS People asked, 
solicitously, if everything was all nght— 
as though, being off the air. I had ceased 
to be in some existential sense s 

'Getting on television" has, become 
i preoccupation of people in govern- 
ment, politics, and industry, not to men- 
tion all manner of single-issue advo- 
cates Candidates will fashion their 
campaigns around "photo opportuni- 
ties " Senators will be drawn, by the 
presence of cameras to legislative hear- 
ings they otherwise would skip 

Many people will do almost anything 
to get on TV Some wifi even kill 

Anthony Quaint on , former head of the 
State Department's Office for Combat- 
ing Terrorism, associates the increase in 
casualties? dunng hijackings and hostage- 
takings with the desire of terrorists to 
insure news-media attention Deliberate 
acts of horror— like the tossing out of 
, slain victims — are planned as media 
eventa - On the other hand, the failure of 
the hijacking of a Turkish plane to Bul- 
garia m May was at least partly due to 
the fact that two of the terrorists had left 
the plane to give a press conference 

Sometimes the aim is to hijack tele- 
vision itself When the radical Baader- 
Meinhof gang in West Germany kid* 



napped a politician in 197$ as hostage 
for the release of five imprisoned com- 
rades, it forced German television to show 
each prisoner boarding a plane and to 
broadcast . dictated propaganda state- 
ments "For 72 hours we lost control of 
our medium." a German television ex- 
ecutive later said 

When Arab terrorists seized the Vi- ' 
enna headquarters of OPEC in 1975, J 
killing three. persons and taking oil min- 
isters hostage, the terrorists' plan called 
for (hem to occupy (he building until TV 
cameras arrived 

A centra] feature df the plan of the Sap- 
Francisco "Symbionese Liberation 
Army,'* which kidnapped Patncu Hearst, 
was the exploitation of the media — forc- 
ing radio and television to play its tapes 
and carry its messages 

The Hanafi Muslims'»ho*tage-taking 
occupation of three locations in Wash- 
mgtonAn976 was a classic case of media- 
age terrorism Thclcad^uJtanaas Ab- 
ilnl Tliiiljj ipiTTT 1X1 li nf his time giv- 
ing int^iews by telephone, while his 
wife chewed on what was being broad- 
cast ^ 

"These crimes are highly conta- 
gious." warns Dr Harold Vnottky, head 
of the department of psychiatry^North- 
westem University ''Derangeajmons 
have a passion for keeping up wan the » 
news and imitating it " » 4» 
, It dees not seem to matter much if \ 
they are keeping up wKh*"lhe news" or ' 
with "entertainment." for more and more 
the distinction is thinly drawn A real -» 
attempt on the Presidents life produces 
a rash of threats A prime-time drama 
about a bomb on an airplane produces a , 
rash of reports of bombs; on airplanes 

In all of this, telethon claims to be 
innocent— a helpless eyewitness, some- 
times even ^hostage It's not that simple 

To begin with, televisionbas helped blur 
the lines between reality and fantasy in 
the general consciousness 

r Television news itself— obliged lo co- 
exist with its entertainment environment, 
seeking to present facts with the tools of 
fantasy— ends up with a dramatized ver- 
sion of life Everything that goes into 
making a well-paced, smoothly edited 

'package" subtly changes reajjry into a 
more exciting allegory of events The . 
confusion is compounded by the use of 
"cinepa realite"' techniques in fic- 
tional dramas, and the modem forms of 
fact-and-fiction "docudramas" and 
"reenactments" of events*- 

It began to 'tome home to me that au- 
diences were blumng the distinction be- 
tween reality and entertainment when i 
received tele phoneme alls from several 
persons, during the 1973 Senate Water- 
gate hearings that preempted soap op- 
eras, asking that the networks "cancel'* 
a bonng witness and "put back John 



Dean and his nice wife " Moreover, some 
mends of mine praised a "documentary "» 
shown by NBC, 7*e Raid at Entebbe, 
and had to be reminded that it was a 
reenactment 

The gradual erosion "Of the line be- 
tween fact and fantasy, between news 
and theater, can have senous conse- 
quences People slow to react to acci- 
dents and muggings may be cxpenenctng 
the existential question of whether these . 
things are really happening A woman 
wrate columnist Abigail van Buren of 
s being bound and gagged by a robber who 
told the victim's four-year-old boy to 
watch television for a while before call- 
ing for help The child looked at TV for 
the next three hours, ignoring his mother's 
desperate efforts to get his attention 
Perhaps, to the child, the show was more 
real than his mother's muffled screams 
Having obscured the difference be- 
tween fantasy and reality, television of- 
fers incentives to people who are seeking , 
emphatic ways of getting recognition 
Innocent hand-waving, as an attention- 
s. getting device, yields to demonstrations, 
which in turn yie ldjfl n ots 

In my own expenBfc, coven ng urban 
unrest for CBS inthJ^KOs, threatening 
rhetoric tended to oiKpwer moderate 
rhetoric and be selectexfrbr 'the network's 
Evening Afewj because it made "better 
television " I have no doubt that tele- * 
vmonjielped to build up militant blacks 
like Stokely Carmichael and H Rap 
Brown within the black community by 
giving them preferred exposure Non- 
violent leaders found themselves obliged 
to escalate the militancy of (heir own 
rhetoric When Martin Luther King Jr 
came to Washington in 1968 to discuss 
plans for the "poor people's march" that 
he did not live to lead, he told me he 
had to allude to possibilities for disrup- 
tion as a way of getting media attention 
At a community meeting after the first 
night of noting in (he Watts area of Los 
Angeles in 1965. most of those who spoke 
appealed for «alm Bat a teenager who 
seized the microphone and called for 
"goifg after the whiteys" was featured 
on efemng TV news programs A mod- 
eratf commented, 'ijook to me like be 
{ the. white manj waflrus to not " An- 
other said. "If that's the way they read 
if, that's the way we'll wnte the book " 
In recent years, television news; com- 
pelled to come to terms with its own 
potency, has sought to enforce guide- ' 
lines for coverage of group violence 
television tries to guard against being 
an, immediate instigator of violence, but 
ltt reaction is too little and too late to 
overcome the cumulative consequences 
of a generation of depicted violence It 
is like trying to control proliferation of 
nutear weapons after distnbuting nu- 
clear reactors over a prolonged period 
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For three decxics^nct ihc time when 
" there were 10 million TV sets in Amer : 
\ca, ] have watched efforts uTdetemune 
objectively the effects of televised vio- 
lence while the TV ^industry strove to 
sweep the issue under the carpet" 

What television hated most ofall to 
acknowledge was that violence on TV 
"was not incidental or accidental but * 
consciously fostered element in the rat- 
ings race In 1976 David Rintels, pres-, 
dent of the Wnters Guild in Los An- 
geles, where most of the blood -and -guts 
scripts are spawned, told a congressional 
^committee The networks not only ap- 
prove violence on TV. ihey have .been 
knowji to request and inspire it 



. "There is so much violence on tele- 
vision.** he said, "because the networks 
want it They want it because they think 
they can attract viewers by it It attracts 
sponsors Affiliate stations wekome^t " 

\ personal experience brought home 
to me the industry's. sensitivity to the 
subject In January 1969 my report for 
an Evening News telecast, summanzing 
the interim findings of the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, was altered shortly before air 
time at the direction of Richard N Sal- 
ant, president of CBS New j. to eliminate 
a comment about television The passage 



cited the cctnmmion's view that while 
"most persons will not kill after seeing 
a single violent television program, 
it is possible that many learn some of 
their attitudes about violence from years 
of TV exposure and may be likely to 
engage in violence " For management 
to override the news judgment of the \ 
"Cronkite show"„was extremely rare 

Riots and assassinations would bring 
the issue periodically to the fore . but the 
research had been going on for a long 
time Forrnorethanaquarterofacentury 
social scientists' have studied the ef- 
fects of violence- vie wing^^ppecially on 
children 



AISLE'S, the Patients Thougit Hinckley "Was Nuts" 



"The average American watches tele- 
vision for four hours ^and 30 seconds 
every day. according to A C Nielsen 
figures Women watch the most four 
hours and 47 minutes' a day Men watch 
four hours and six minutes Children 
age two id eleven watch three hours 
and 52 minutes a day. and children age 
twelve \p seventeen watch the least 
thrcetours and seventeen minutes 

For many -Vflashingtonians. televi- 
sions kept m its proper place and per- 
spective Research snows that Wash- 
ington lans read more and watch less 
television than residents of any other 
major city in the country But television 
is used increasingly as a baby sine r or 
an opiate in institutions To find out^ 
how much television is watched by those* 
who might have trouble discnminating 
between television and real life, we 
surveyed the TV habits at five area 
institutions « 

At St Elizabeths Hosoital, mental 
parents are permitted to watch unlim- 
ited television ^Social worker Helen 
Bergman, who deals with men and 
women aged 25 to 35. says the tele- 
vision is on in the patient lounge all 
day long* Patients watA soap operas 
during the day, and in the evening they 
vote when there's a conflict over which 
show to watch Bergman says that many 
patients are upsef by excessive vio- 
lence, and that some of the more dis- 
turbed patients talk to the television and 
laugh inappropriately at it She per- 
sonally dislikes television because it 
discourages patient interaction One staff 
member says the employees watch as 
much TV as the patients and Would be 
-unhappy 'f Its" OK were restricted 

Patients are encouraged to watch news 
events, and they were particularly in- 
terested in the coverage of the Reagan 
shooting Bergman recalls that one pa- 
tient remarked. "Boy. was he nuts.'* 



,in reference to John Hinckley 

The Cole Residence in Northeast DC 
is a group home for boys 16 to 18 who 
are awaiting trial for minor offenses 
Hick B richer, assistant administrator, 
says no restnctions are placed on tel- 
evision viewing Bncher says the staff 
encourage* residents to watch special 
programs, particularly those that focus 
on black issues Sports programs are 
popular, as welj as network programs 
featuring black actors. suct>as The Jef- 
ferson* What will be watched is de- 
termined by majonty rule 

Inmates at DC's Lorton Reformatory 
are permitted to watch unrestricted tel- 
evision The set is on every day from 
around noon until 1 1 pm. except when 
inmates are being counted Salanda 
Whitfield, a Lorton administrator, says 
each dormitory has a25-mch color set 
and the inmates vote on what to watch 
Because inmates work on different 
schedules, someone is watching tele- 
vision all the time Soap operas, sports, 
police, and adventure shows are the 
most popular Some of the inmates wafch 
the local news to find out w ho got caught 
doing wha/Jbccause they often know 
the people involved in area crime Oc- 
casionally they speculate on who might 
be the perpatrator of an unsolved enme 
When the Supreme Court is m session, 
many inmates watch the Monday-night 
news to see if any decisions affecting 
their cases have been handed down 

Whitfield says inmates admire the 
"flashy types*'' in action shows He 
doesn't think LortofT inmates are so- 
phisticated enough to pick up any new 
ideas from television criminals. though_ 
they might get a new * 'wnnkle " 

Dr Martin Stein, an administrator at 
the Dominion Psychiatric Treatment 
Cente'r in Falls Church, says the Use of 
television is an area of great concern 
to the facility's staff The patients, pn- 



manly adolescents, are not restricted in 
what they watch However, a busy 
schedule, which includes a full day of 
school, leaves little time for television 
Stein adds that the center docs not want 
to shelter patientsjrom normal activi- 
ties and that the time and effort of 
monitoring television could be put to 
better use by the staff Like Bergman 
at St Elizabeths. Stem expresses con- 
cern that television hinders patient in- 
teraction a 

Stein says the patients prefer com- 
edies such as M*A*S*H and Fantasy 
Island to drama and action shows They 
tend to avoid programs that contain 
excessive violencer ,l afc , ^ccorne-anx- 
ious when such programs are on Ac- 
cording to Stein, schizophrenic patients 
often'think the television is talking to 
or about them or sending them special 
messages 

For children aged four to ten at the 
Fairfax Brewster School, a private 
school for normal students at Bailey's 
Crossroads.' the Dukes of Haizard is 
the overwhelmingly favorjte show 
Nearly all named a character on that 
show when asked who they would be 
if they could be a television character 
Sports were also popular, along with 
Bugs Bunny, Wood* Woodpecker and 
The Greatest American Hero The chil- 
dren disliked the news (bonng), soap § 
operas, and The Incredible Hulk (dumb) 
Out of seven children, only one had a 
parent who specified the programs she 
cpuld and could not watch Most 
watched some programs with their fam- 
ilies and more than half. frequently ale 
dinner in front of the television 
"When asked the type of program he 
enjoyed most, one nine^year-old said 
he liked shows in which stuntmen were 
shot or pushed over cliffs because ' it's 
neat how they don't bleed or get 
hurt " —Heather Perram 
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■ At Stanford University. Trofessoni 
Albert Bandura reported that children three 
to si* yoars of age whose toys were taken 
away after they had seen films showing 
aggression would be more likely to pound 
an inflated doll in their frustration than 
children* ho had not seen such films 

■ A/!anadian study by R%S Walters 
and Br Llewellyn Thomas found that high 

Jbl students who had viewed aggres- 
'films were more likely than others > 
/administer strong electric shocks to 
iudents making errors on an exam 

■ An experiment conducted in Mary- 
land for the National Institute of Mental 
Health found serious fights in school more 
common among high school students who 
watched violent TV programs 

* ■ Bradley Greenberg and Joseph 
Dommtck. studying Michigan public- 
school pupils, found that "higher ex- 
posure to tcle'vision violence in enter- 
tainment was associated with greater ap- 
proval of violence and greater willingness 
to use it in real life " v * 

* ■ Drs Dorothy and Jerome Singer of 
Yale .University concluded from an ex- 
haustive senes of interview s that the chil- 
dren who watched the most television 
were likely to act most aggressively in 
family situations Although they cQuld 

^ not produce a "smoking gun' that would 
influencejfce TV industry, they argued 
that they had eliminated every other fac- 
tor that could account for the high cor- 
relation between aggressive behavior and 
viewing of "action-onented" shows 

• Dr Leonard Berkoyvitz of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in twoexpen me nts 
ten yean apart, found that third-graders 
watching a great many violent programs 

, were likely to be rated by other pupils 
as high in aggressive behavior and that, 
at nineteen r most of them were still de- 
scribed as aggressive" by their peers 
In fact, reported Dr Bertowrtz. the 
amount of television viewed at the age 
of nine is "one of the best predictors of 
whether a person will be found to be 
aggressive in later life " 

Congress took an early interest in the 
question of violences TV programs In 
e 1952 the House Commerce Committee 
held hearings on excessive sex and vio- 
lence on television Senate, hearings on • 
TV violence and juvenile dehquency. 

* conducted by Senators Estes Kefauvcr 
of Tennessee and Thomas Dodd of Con- 
necticut. Stirred episodic public interest 
The hearing transcripts make a tall stack, 
adding up to fifteen years of congres- 
sional alarm over television, and indus- 
try reassurance that it was/addressing the 
problem * 

» The controversy over television as- 
sumed a new dimension ol national con- 
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ccm in the wake of the urban nots and 
assassinations of the 1960s In 196S. after 
the assassination of Robert Kennedy. 
President Johnson named a commission, 
headed by.Dr Milton Eisenhower, to 
inquircSwu^the causes of violence and 
how it migmbe prevented) 

Between October and December 1968. 
the Eisenhower Commission held hear- 
ings on celrtision. questioning social 
scientists and industry executives about 
the extent to which the medium might 
be the instigator or abettor of violent acts 
One commission member. Leon Jawor- 
ski. latenobc the Watergate prosecutor, 
expressed the belief that television might 
have ' a tremendous responsibility' for 
violence in Amenca 

The television networks acknowl- 
edged no such responsibility When 
Commissioner Albert E Jenner asked 
whether the depiction of violence has 
an effect upon the viewer Dr Frank. 
Stanton, president of CBS. replied 'It 
may or may not have That is the queS- 
tiofrwc don t ha\e The answer to " 

Nevertheless, the commission decided 
to formulate an answer After a long 
debate — from which Lloyd N Cutler 
the executive director disqualified him- 
self because of his law firm s. TV-in- 
dustry clients — the panel declared in its 
finaj report that it was deeply troubled 
by television s constant portrayal of vio- 
lence pandertng to a public preoc- 
cupation with violence that telcv ision itself 
has helped to generate ' 

The panel's report concluded A 
constant diet of violence on TV has an 
adverse effect on human character and 
attitudes Violence on television en- 
courages violent forms of behavior and 
fosters moral and social values in daily/ 
life which are unacceptable in a civilized 
society We do not suggest that televi- 
sion is a principal cause of violence in 
our society W^c do suggest that'll is a 
contributing factor " 

A two-volume report of the commis- 
sion's Task Force on Mass Media and 
Violence' concluded that, as a short- 
range effect, those who sec violent acts 
• portrayed learn to perform the m and may 
imitate them in a similar situation, and 
that as a long-term effect^cxptHjire to 
media violence 'socializes audiences in- 
to the norms, attitudes, and values for 
violence " 

The Eisenhower Commission s report 
on television had little impact — it was 
overshadowed in the news media by its v 
more headline-making findings about 
nots. civil disobedience. Snd police bru- 
tality The networks acted to reduce the 
♦violence in animated cartoons for chil- 
dren and killings in adult pjograrps and 
the motion picture inoWry,quickry com- 
pensated bv increasinfthe incidence and 



vivjdness of its bloodletting 

However. Congress, on the imtiatr : 
ofRhode Island Senator John 0 P.astor 
a long-standing cntic of television move 1 
to'mandatc a completely new invest 
gation calling on the US Surgeon Gei 
eral for a report on TV and % lolcnce th; t 
would, in effect, parallel the report 
. sociating cigarette smoking with cam 

Worried about what might emerge froi i 
such a study the television industrv lot 
bied with President Nixon's Secretary 
Health, Education. 3nd Welfare Robe: 
Finch to influence the organization an I 
conduct of the investigation li sUccC 
fullv opposed seven candidates tor 
pointmcnt to the a>mmittcc includi 
the test known researchers in the,field 
The Surgeon General s CVmmittcc 
Television and Social Behavior as l 
I situtcd. comprised live experts affiliate* 
with the broadcasting industry and fou 
behavioral scientists innocent of mass 
media background 

Three years and SI 8 million later th< 
committee produced its report 
"Television and Growing Up The |m 
pact of Televised Violence ' supportet 
by five volumes of technical studies TTk 
full report, read by few. provided telling 
data on the role of TV violence as in 
stigator of aggression in young people 
but the nineteen-page summary that would 
determine the public perception emerged 
opaque and ambiguous, after an intense 
struggle within the committee 

'Under the circumstances." it said 
watching violent fare on television could 
cause a young person to act aggressively 
but "children imitate and learn from 
everything they see " The research stud 
les. it said, indicated ">i modest asso- 
ciation between viewing ot television and 
violence among at least some children, 
but "television ts onlv one of the many 
factors which in time may prccc.de ag 
gressive behavior 

The summary danced around the cm 
ual issue of causation Several findings 
of the survey studied can be cited to sus- 
tain the hypothesis that viewing of vio- 
lent television his i caudal relation to 
aggressive behavior though neither in 
dividual ly nor collectively are the find 
ings conclusive " 

The ambiguity was rfurrored in the 
pages of the Ne* York Tima \ front 
page" story on January 12 1972. based 
on a leak. was # headlined tv viouvct 

HtU) LNHARWRl U) YfH. Th Bui when 

the report was officially released a week 
later, the Times story said The study 
shows for the first time a causal con 
nection between violence shown onjel 
evision^ and subsequent behavior by 
children ' • 

"It is clcar,to nie " said Surgeon 
General Jesse Steinfeld presenting X 
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report j( j hearing vondu<.ied K Suijwh 
^i^iufi that the wjusjl relationship 
between Teie»iH.d lok'pke and aniiso 
-tal behavior ,, tut 1 mini to warrant ap- 
propnak' and luikdial action 

rhere/3A«i> no MinitisJnt iciiiedul a». 
*n'ft As *nc delude ot irban violence 
ind assassination e H txd the i^m vt kJ-> 
ooium violence faded to iiira^S*/ 
jJKXherddv And another dav would bnng 
an*. thef-> report 

J von before thi utest 'rkidaits nt vio 
Vwe i nil* in<4ij r\ nad started Dr fii 
A* Ruhmsicm had liisNnim tuihk Sur 
icon Ocnoui s s onimmew js a^vin, 

hairnun t'ish from the National histi 
tute .1 Strntal Hearth His, lArxrunwe 
with the investigation 'ed^mi m make 
the st u J\ of the mavs media ni> wareer 
In I)r Rubinstein now prof-, s 

*Or nt pswfk.logv ut the I tuversitv ot 
Norrh Carolina persuaded President 
Giricr s Surgeon General Dr Jujius 
Ruhmond to assemble an ad \wk worn* 
nutue to prepare au updated version of 
the 1^72 Surgeon General s reporter its 
tenth annivcrsarv I wo volun*es ot no* 
tcihnual studkv have alreadv been ^um 
piled The worKiusions are vet to be writ* 
ten but there is no doubt that they wUI 
rcintore-e jikJ expand the original fimidlv 
slated findings 

Om. thing ihc new report will do Dr 
Rubinstein said is to !a\ to rest the the 
or\ that deputed violence tan actually 
dcetcasv aggresMon b\ serving as a ■ 

vathanu -tne cleansing and*purgmg 
ol an auXicfKe v emotions tjiat Aristotle 
held t(i be the highest test of tragedy 
AdvaRwC^ b> some behavioral scientists' 
studvingtcTe vision the theory was e* 
amir.ed during the IV72 study tor the 
burgeon General whk.h concluded thaC 
there was no eviderKC to support a ca* 
tharsi> interpretation " The updated re 
port uting: new empirical studies will 
male that point more strongly 

A tremendous anvount ot *ork has 
been done over the past ten vcars and 
the volume of literature has probably tn- 
pled Or Rubinstein ^h,v It any 
mistake was made ten vcars ago, it was 
to be loo qualified about the relationship 
between TV- vtoknee and aggressive- 
ness Vn hase a lot ot new evidence 
about taijsalitv and about what vonsti- 
'utes vausdi.tv tye know rnuvh more 
about now ukvision produces aggres-, 
si vc behavior We know more about how 
iaptasv wan eruved oui reality and the 
*pv». 1 v influences ot television on'dis 
uir**d minds 

frit lundamtfUal scientific evidence 
ndkates that television allots the viewcj 



hi i non wavs than we realized initiallv 
^ ou will res all (hat the original smoking 
and health studv was limited to the lungs 
and later it was learned how smokmg 
attests the hean and e>thcr parts ot the 
bodv In the same wav we -now know 
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(hit tfx original emphasis on TV vu»- 
letkk. was toti narrow television attests 
not oniv a predi>pcrsitiun towards \io- 
leftvi hdt the whole range ot sovial and 
psvvhoU>gkal dev JopnK'ftt of the voungcr 
generation * 

The new Surgeon Cjcncral s rt port 
scheduled lor release hv the Reagan ad 
ministration in 1 4*2 is likelv tobOwhal 
IcngeH hv the IV mdustn with ail th». 
vigvVdisplaveG bv the tv>bacfc kibbv when- 
opposing the reponon smoking and «.an 
ver Inevitablv if w)ill be read for Jucs 
to violent behavior ot peopk like John 
HimJJev 

In ih( ab<-en(c <>l fumih peer and m html 
relationship*. t%lt\\\ton bt<ome\ ike 
mo<t iompatihlc \.uh\titute for real tftt 
< iprneni e \ * 

— National Commission on the Causes and 
• Prevention >it \ toleixv i l%9i 
What made. Hinvklev ditlerent what made 
him shoot the President arc. ultima^U 
matters for psvthiatrv and the law to 
determine But the media factot plavcd 
a pari 

As Hi nek lev wilhdrew from school and 
family life he>rcta v ated progressive! v into 
a waiting worttLot violent tantasv 
spei^bg more atvu-niore time alone with 
television— -an^exeiting companion that 
made no demands on him 

But television was not the onlv pan 
of the media working t>i merge tavt and 
fantasy lor Mintkkv He vs as strongly 
in tile need by Taxi Drntr a motion pic 
tureV>out a.psycho^path who found the 
answerVo h/s anxieties through his ob 
session wifrfviolerxe I ike the uxi driver 
Hintkley oscillaJed between wanting to 
kill a public figure to imprc-#thc obiwt 
ot his ajfections and wanting to res».u<. 
her from evil surroundings Paul 
Schradcr, author ^>l the screenplay, telU 
mc that the moment he hjrard that*Pres 
ident Reagan had betn shot h,is reaction 
was, There goes anorhTTtaxi driver' 

Hinckley *vas also Jtfccted bv ian 
frenzy a spcVtal manifestation ot the 
media Culture' It t<x.used not onlv on 
Jodie Foster ftie female lead m Taxi 
fyrt\fr but also on lormj' Hv.ilk li>hn 
I ennon whose musu hi 'plavcd v>n the 
guitar I as{ SJew, >earsl,vt after I en 
non s murder Him k lev taped a mono 
loguc in his motel room near Denver 
tn which he mourned John and Jodie 
and now one ol tui.s dead 

'Sometimes' bv said I think Id 
rather jyst see her not t not »>n earth 
than being with other guvs } vsouWn » 
w anna stav on earth w iihoiil her on «.arth 
It d have to be *onk kindol patf between 
Jodie and mc * 
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^ And the influences working on Him. k- room in the l^ark I entra! Hotel tapes ul 

ley emended bevotKj the visual medio. his guitar plaving his New Ycjr s 
- The idea ola sumdepau was apparentk scihUiquv and j telephone conversation 
drawn from Tht Fm a novel bv B»*b with Foster % 

Randall that Hirx-klcv hjd borrowed— v A failure Jt most things Hincklev was 
alonp wjth books about the Kcnnedv a spectacular media suuc\s who had^ 
larfnU and Cordon Liddv s Wj/i— from ^wrvived to enjov his (.elebritwruxxi j 

a public library tr> Evergreen Colorado 'lesson that won t r\ lost on other driven 
In the book the paranoid tan ol j Brvud persons 

*jvstar teciing rejected in hisadvjrx.es So x>ne vould doubt his importance or 
*bv mail kills the auresswnd himsclt as challenge his identitv as the news um 
K she open*, in a theater produu ron r-arlv eTas flustered around the letter a I court 
Ust March as foster wj\ preparing to,,- house when he armed lor his jrraign ( 
open in a Sew Haven sli>ck lompanv mcnt m # a presulenti.il si/i hmousiiu 
plav liirxklo slipped jJctier under htr her llded bv pohu sirens 



doof saving Mtuiunighrfohnl sr>m»r 
and I will have a lot in oimiiKm 

The plan thjt hnallv vongiiUd this 
welter ol .media drawn inspirations ind 
impelled the voting mishl to jitmn w.is 
a presidential ass jsvmation Bet on. set 
ting oot he— like the IMlonal Ian- Mt 
behind a letter to he read rxixthu mtnisK 
ll was lo tell I lister that he mluukd 
through this historical deed to gain vour 
respect and fove > « 

As (hiHjph to dosiiincni his pijte in 
the media hull ol i3mc he djkd and 
timed the tetter and lelt behind "in his 



Jn the great nude-Un TV drama pur 
tuinants nvrc normal than Hrniklfv 
seemed also to plav assigned roles js il 
caught up in \onve ineluctable virmi 
plav The TV anchors were reviewed lor 
^smoothness composure jnd Kietyal at 
^turavv under strt'ss Secretary uT SlJts. 
Hatg making a gripping appearance in 
the White House press room, was panned 
for gasping and lor misreading his lines 
' President Reagan with considerable 
support Irom While House aides' and I root 
the smoothly reassuring Dr Dennis 
() Leary himselt jn instant hit, won 
plaudits lor-a (lawless performance as 



the wisccrjvkmg dcath-de<smg lc-.ider 
ol the rrec World 

The cllccf *as lo reinforce tht per 
vasivc sense ol unreality engendered bv 
a generation ol television shoot -outs 
the impression chat being Nhot dtvsn i 
reallv hurt that evervthing will turn mil 
all nghl in time lor the hnal comnKfcial 

One can underhand Ihe desire to as 
sure the world thai jhc g<ftemment is 
functioning liw Dr' David Hao|5&i: 
the psKhiatrist jnd Inrgier president ol 
the IrMitutc ol Medicine ol the Natton.il 
Academy ol Sciences believes it harm 
1 ul 10 imply that a shooting (.an be with 
out apparent physieal«s,onsct|ucn<e 

Getting shoTis not like lalhng oil a 
ho*e Dr Hjmburgsjvs TosanMi/t 
J^aet ol violeiKC is a disservice ll is 
unwise to minimi/c the I act that a Pres 
identean get hurt andthat hecanhleei 

Oncnwrc contribution had been rn 
to obscuring the pjm and/calrty-ol \ 
frncc to blurring the eritiedl distinct 
between he lion jnd fact Tht mi. 
President was m his way. as muu 
prrtfuct ol the age ol unreality as \ 
John Himklcv, the media Ireak In 
media age realitv had been the I 
e asualt> 



\)uuc\ Schorr totmaly CBS uitotul «nd 
foreign correipoodeiM, n no* senior 
corrctfortJcnt ol Ted Turner t CiWc News 
Networt Donna Rockwell contributed to thw 



' Mr. Mottl. Thank you very much for your very enlightened 
statement. Both' your prepared text and the text you rfead from 
riire will be made part of the record, as well as the letter you read, 
without objection. ( 
Let me ?tart off the questioning, if l\may. 

In your prepared statement you cite^as an example, "The Deer 
Hunter," and also "Born Innocent," as a correlation between the 
program that was viewed over television and the .accidents or the 
excess^ violent acts that occurred thereafter. * 

Can you cite any other examples for the subcommittee at this 
. time thatnthere wfts a direct correlation in you opinion? 

Mr.\ Turner. Mr. Mottl, I spend most of my time trying to stay 
alive In competition with these networks. That is why it is so won- 
derful that you have these real experts who spend the bulk of their 
time going into details. 

, In my prepared statement I included an article from Daniel 
Schorr who has studied this subject when he was with CBS for 
many years. 

He studied as— they are better able to answer the specific ques- 
tions of how many incidents of this 1 and that from particular pro- 
grams. * , 

I know in my own experience, I have five children. I used to, # 
when I first entered the .television business and started » really 
\ watching TV for jthe first time to any degree— because I was in the 
business and didn't have any rules for my children— I w^ched my 
own children aggressively get in fights with each other after watch- 
ing some^of these programs. 

ERJC . "0. ■ _ 
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I* started watching some of the shows with them. Afterward I 
passed a rule that, they couldn't watch these programs any more. 
Now they get aloog fine. . • 

I think the people that have dealt with the children and the 
young people here, these gentlemen here, will be able to give you 
better specific examples than I because I am not like a college pro- 
fessor, an expert on the subject. 

I just know^from my travels around and talking with hundreds 
of groups, and so forth, that" it is definitely tfte cause of this in- 
crease in viQlence in our society, because the schools aren't teach- 
ing violence. • - ? 

I mean, what has changed in the last 20 years? It has caused 
crime and drugs and immorality and all the other things to become 
such an^epidemic. What has cuased our young people for Jthe first 
time in our history not to want to have anything to do with the 
military, and so forth? 

It has been the destructive influence of those networks and the 
enlotion picture industry in the programs that they produce. 

Mr. Mottl. One last question fiefore I recognize the other mem- 
bers of the panel under'the 5-minute rule._ __ _ _ v 
JtiuusUbeen -alleged thatr there, is excessive violence and excessive 
sex on television. Which of the -two more adversely affects the 
American society? > * 

Mr. Turner. Oh, I think violence by far. I mean sex— obviously 
we wouldn't be hefe if it wasn't for sex. Sex, RrOperly presented, is 
a wonderful thing, but obviously violence by far. But, it is still^it 
bother^ me and many other people that their presentations of sex 
are on such a low and greasy level. 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you, Mr. Turner. • 

The Chal^will recognize the people as they came to the subcom- 
mittee this morning. 

First the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Marks. 

Mr.. Marks. Thank you, Mri Chairman. * • 

Mr. Turner, in, your testimony,, that testimony that at least is 
pointed specifically to the problem that we are discussing today^ 
you would suggest the- -possibility of intervention by the Govern- 
ment, by perhaps Congress, in an effort to reduce what you say is 
the excessive showing of violence in programs. * ■ / 

What I haven't heard from you, but perhaps you have an opinion 
on that, how would you suggest that this be achieved, considering 
the first amendment rights? * 

Mr, Turner. That is why I suggested what J did. 

In order— if these— if erfough time and investigation is done— 
and I think from reading the testimony of the expert witnesses on 
behalf of the country rather than the witnesses of the networks, I 
think- tharWi will see that there is enough evidence to check into,, 
it further. " 

If you do check into it, you will find that they have— that the 
television networks, and their licensees have not fulfilled their obli- 
gation which' they promised to do of serving the public interest 
when they were given those licenses free of charge. 

So if that can be proven, arid I think it can, then you have the 
right by— Congress can order the FCC to recaptur§ those licenses. 
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Then/ you can define the public interest jpflitflcCbit belrar like you 
do * • 1 ^ * 




bids. 

r. Marks. I aip 
posed to you. - , . , t 

My question to you is, How do we prorcePtg^^^ 
, rights by any Government intervention \n t^^&^S^^^p*^?; 

Ldon't think you have answered that tjue^&/ot j ^g^^ft is im- 
portant to you as a broadcaster, as well as to thfeipet,^®M ev- * 
erydne ejse. , . * ' 

' Mr. Turner, I agree. It is abhorrent to me that Coil^e^^puld^ 
have to pass standards for programing. It shouldn'Kbe^e^salP^ 
Mr, Marks. 'You mean censorship? Is that what you^^pgge^f^ f * 

ing? , • Stt.+ir • \ > A *\ 

Mr. Turner. I am not. I don't really know what;tl$/l^sfo^is. * 
•The> hearings are just beginning. I would say that th&*|jjij^ tning is 

to investigate and perhaps during the investigation t^^ithpuSit: __1 

„ ful processes afterward; If sirTs~F^^^ 

agree to that, then maybe a solution might cotne as an iaea tocyou 
of how it could be donq without changing the firSt amendment?, but 
I don't think, as I pointed out • 

Mr. Marks. Excuse me. You weren't saying changyig the first 
amendment? * a . j 

Mr. Turner. No; some sort of standard. Maybe therg do have to 
be— it would be— you are the. Congressman. I am just a citizen. You 

all are supposed to be , \* m * 

* „ v Mr. Marks. You are here to advise us today. Tljat is why I think 
it is pertinent. - - - _ *V - • ~ 

Mr. Turner. Maybe there would have to be sopie sort of censor-. m • 
ship of certain- aspects of programing, not perhaps in the editorial 
area,^which 7 is the free speech' area; really, not censorship of the 
news, but some sort of standards for entertainment programing 
that would in some, sort of way limit the excessive vio lence . 
_AJgp— - — => ^ - ^ - — - — - - . 

Mr. Marks. May I ask you a question? That is interesting. What t 
you are suggesting is censor the nonrte\YS progams, but not the 
news programs? • ' 

' Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. * " 

, Mr. Marks. If that is your suggestion, I thi^k^hat/is a rather 
interesting idea considering first amendment rights. 
Let me go one step further with you. * s. 3 * 

Your own network, your own cable industry produces 'many of 
the programs tha^have been on the networks, is that correct? 
Mr. Turner. Absolutely.. J ~ 
Mr. Marks. You do 'that — how many hours a day are you on the 
air? ^ 
• Mr. Turner. Twenty-four hours a day with the t super station and 
\ 24 hours with Cable News Network. Cable, News, of course* is ail 
I Jiews. v . ■ 

Mr. Marks. My understanding is, you are criticizing the pro- 
graming that is shown on the national networks, yet your qjvri 
cable system 'replays those shows throughout the country on a.24-' 
hour basis? 

°o ~ " ' 

o 
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What have you dune in an effort to minimize this excessive vk> 
lence that you claim nslbeing shojvn on the networks? . 

Mr. Turner' By just selecting certain programs. For instance, We 
rim "Andy Griffith;' "Gomer Pyle,!' "Sanford and Son,? "Father 
Knows Best." We don't run "Kojak," ?Mannix;" we didn't buy the 
? ,4 Dukes of Hazzard." We .didn't buy "Three's Company." We didn't 
buy "The Incredible Hulk" or "The Six Million Dollar Man."- We 
just used -the good shows. " J 

We run a Jot of movies too. They are the old movies, -many of 
them made before, the networks -were even started, like ".Going My 
Wayv and "The Bells of St. Mary's," Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and 
John Wayne. * * 

Mj\ Marks. In your way, what you are saying is that you have to 1 
home degree yourself personally censored that which you put out 
over your own network? - > , % 

iClr, Turner. Absolutely. Completely. I am not perfect. 
Mr. Radecki said professional -wrestling shouldn't he on. I have to 
take another look at that. Tongue-in-cheek I felt like. Nobody ever 
kills anybody. They just beat each other up a little bit. 

Mr. Marks. I know time is running out. I would like to ask one 
other question, if I may. * - . 
. Mr. Mottl. He has to be out of here at a quarter to ten. This will 
be the last question. * « * 

Mr. Marks. Do you think that the showing of the violence in the 
news programs*that you put out 24 hours. a. day has any effect on 
our children or any^or all of us in the same fashion that the pro- 
graming of crime has in the nonnews programs? . 
Mf . ¥urner. Absolutely. ^ . ^ % 

But jaot so mtffclf* on children, perhaps, because Children don't 
* watch news very much, the rating service show, thank -goodness. 
*** The sensationalism aspects, where the Gary Giltnores, that 
fellow that tried to murder the President, and so forth, they are 
given— and the sensational things, pickets, riots, everything, and 
Daniel Schorr's article addffesses that. 
i That is part of my written tfesfimony. . 

Mr. Marks What do you do on your own network to hold that 
down 3 ? You have 24 hours of news. There is violence. 

Mr. Turner. We are going to cover all this today. There will be 
no violence here; I think. » 
Mr. Marks. We hope. » 

Mr. Turner. By lots of interviews with Senators and Congresst 
men, business news, sports news, with medical news, editorials, 
fashion news. Our news program is more like a newspaper. 

In my own personal checks of network and local television news 
which is in a rating'battle trying to be number one and they resort 
so often to yellow journalism and sensationalism, I would say 85 
percent of the things— if you watch a locar newscagt in Washing- 
ton, 85 percent of the stuff will be negative,.sensationalistic. 

On a check on Cable News, you find it is about 50-50. At least it 
is more balanced. Y6u have to .report the bad things that are hap- 
pening, but there is no reason to make heroes of nuts, as has been 
done so often by these broadcasters % 

Mr. Marks. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Scheuer, do you have questions? 
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Mr. Schexjeru Thank you, Mr. Chairman. • 

Mr. Mottl. We h&ye quite a few on the subcommittee, and Mr. 
Turner has to get out \)f here — - * t 

Mr. Turn EE- it will Wait. I will^ stay as long as you wish me tq. 

Mr. SCHpUEiq We. enjoyed your provocative testimony, Mr. 
Turner. 

We have gonelthrough ik generation of television violence. I am 
going to ask y&ultwo questions on the effects of tUat television vio- 
lence both on oun young people and our elderly people. 

We have Had al generation of kids who are now adults who have 
been subjected* to W systematic inundation of violence. 

Now, your verv distinguished and eminent correspondent, Dan 
Schorr, a£ you, noted, wrote an article in the Washingtonian Maga- 
zine in which he suggested that ^Q^n Hinckley, who is a kid like 
all other Hids, subjected to this barrage of violence on television* in 
his attempted assassination of President Reagan, is gymptonjatic of 
the^effects of television violence on this whole generation of young 
people who"haVe just attained, adulthood. That is my first question. 

My second question is about ihe effects of violence on the elderly. 
So* frequently in violence infused television shows, the elderly are 
r — "- 1 iful, pathetic, tragic victims, helpless victimsr 



victims of violence, 
of violence. 

That not only ms 
it tends to make all! 
fearful of their wel 
even more unwillin! 
church service. 

What are your re; 
ley is symbolic of 
adults who have Dtee: 
tile ambience for ag^ 
the elderly? 

Mr. Turner. Absol 
Mr. Schtfrr who addr 
v Mr. Radfccki has do 

In reading his test: 
statement, I think he 
in-this field. 

'But you must reme: 
this committee goes ot 
"The Warriors* The 
"Prom Night," You sh<3 



timulate violence among the aggressors, but 
ljderly people who watch television even more 
being, even more imprisoned in their homes, 
to even cross the street to a synagogue or 



tions (a) as to the — as to whether Mr. Hinck- 
jffects of violence on this new generation of 
permeated by violence in their whole lives, 
ration; and (6)- on the fear that it instills in 

ely. I agree with^you 100 percent and with 
ed both- of those issues, 
it perhaps even better than 'Daniel Scherr. 
ony at midnight last night, his prepared 
dies it even better, but he is a real expert' 



~3T that fehe movie, "Taxi Driver, ,v which if 
you should get a print of "Taxi Driver/ 
Deer Hunt^g," "Apocalypse Now," and 
ild watch those five movies. The movies feire 
jjust ^responsible as tHfc teleyisionjiro^rams. 

When I saw "The Taxi Driver/yChat is the one that inspired this 
maiyto kill the President. He even said sp, along with television. 

Mr. Scheuer. If the Witness will yield, I don't think there -is any 
question that television pas far more impact on the young of our 
Nation .than movies. Thle average kid watches television 4 or "5 
hours a day, and it is an invasive instrument to penetrate the mind 
and effect the psyche of qhr young people. 

There is no instrument! lin the history of civilization equal to tele- 
vision. It far surpasses ]Jnovies in its impact on young people's 
minds. 

This is what we are hWlng to deal with. 
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Mr. Turner. These movies aYe now on television. The pay televi- 
sion services have w no' .standards whatsoever. They are bringing 
.these movies that even the networks, .that are so horrible the net- 
work* won't touch them, like "Taxi Driver/' like "The Warriors.'' , 
"The Warriors" and "Taxi Driver". were not run on the networks. 
They were run on HBO, Showtime, and these services have no 
standards whatsoever. „ , 

They are being.presented in the home and 15 percent of the U.S. 
homes now have pay television. These movies that wouldn't even 
be shown on the networks because they would be £fraid to do it, , 
because they would .lose their license^fb^ doihg them, are on tejevi- 
siqn in the hqmes of the American peopje. * 

I agree with you" 100 percent about the other things. 

I stand .up and cheer, you are absolutely right. The elderly .in • 
this couotry are easy targets for criminals because they don't have 
the slrength to defend theipselves against young hooligans. They 
are in terror. • % 

Mr. ScheUer. I thank the witness. ,' > , 

1 thank the'Chairman. v - 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you very much, Mr. Scheuer. * 

Next the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 

Collifis. ■ • \ 

Mr." Coluns. Mr. Turner,, in getting your mail and your re- 
sponses from listeners, how oft£n do. they write? What percent of 
the objections pertains t6 violence? , "» 

Mr. Turner. Well, sihce*our television— normally they, write and 
tell us. how great they 'think Oable News and the superstation are. 
Like the letter I read to the gentlemaA earlier; we dcm't get very 
many complaint* at all. About 90 percent of our mail, or ^ per- 
cent,. is complimentary. \ i 
„When I make speeches and it gets in newspapers, people will 
write and tell me thank God someone is 1 takirlg the'stand against * 
the networks and the motion pictures that»you are. r *♦ 

I would say— we save the letters. I have thousands of them. 

Mr. 'Collins. You think basically your type of programing is of a 
high enough Jevel that it does not invite criticism? 

Mr. Turner. I just select it very carefully myself. , 

Mr.' Collins. For many years I have thought we need more of the 
inspiring types of shows on television instead of shows that down- 
grade people. Phave wondered why we can't have more of t\\e Ho- . 
ratio Alger type? "* ' 

Mr. Turner. We are doing programs like that now on the super- 
station lots of them.^ * " 

Mr. Coluns. Horatio Alger type? 

Mr, Turner. Yes, sir. We ara doing a show called Nice People N 
which is a half-hour show that picks three people who help others. 
We have a program called "The Winners " about people who have 
come up by their bootstraps and been a success in the country and - 
mate a success' of their'iives. 

Right now we are preparing to ^o a series "Portrait of America," 
' a series of 60 documentaries on every State and possession of the 
United States, showing how beai^iful and wonderful, along the line # 
of Alistair Cooke's "America" series, wliich was produced by the 
BBC because none of our networks wanted to do anything deceht. 
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Mr. £olun$. I like that show about the \yinners./How long 
that show running? - ' r 

Mr. Turner. It is a-half-hqur also. , / ■ 

Mr. Collins. And you tell the complete story in g halfchour? ^ • , 

Mr. TvrKer. Yes, we can. 'Pretty well. In fact, if you would like 
'tape^of some of these shows,, we would be happy to send them to 
you to watch pn ybur machine. 

Mr. Collins. What time of "the day do you run that show? 

Mr. Turner. 'The Winners" runs at 7 o'clock on Friday even- 
ings, and "Nice People" runs at 6:30 on Sunday^ evening. 4 

Mr. Collins. Are these shows prepared so they could be used. for 
reruns? 

. % Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. We ihtend to syndicate them worldwide as t ' v 
sOon as we get off the ground. We are still in»an embryonic stage! . 
» Mr. Collins. Do you give your affiliates an opportunity to censor " 
you programs? 

Mr. Turner. Our cable systems?' They are our affilia£es. They 
are not supposed to. They xould, but there is nothing really to 
c^nsoh I wouldn't mind anyljody censoripg anything they wanted 
to. I think "there is not enough 'censorship. « 
^ Mr. Collins. Have you had arly feedback from your affiliates? 

Mr. Turner. Not negative. Just positive. - ■ ^ * * 

Mr. ColCins. Let me come back to this Horatio Alger concept. 

You seem to fiave more of a positive outlook on it than the net- 
works do. How long have you been pushing this position idea, the 
idea of a program > about a youngster starting from nothing and be- 
coming a success in America? 

Mr. Turner. All my life, sir* My father did that when he was a 
young man. He instilled n>e .with those valupsf I have tried to do ' ? 
thdsWme to my sons and daughters. • 

MXJ Collins. You would make ,a good show yourself. Have you. 
ever run an hour oq you? , 

Mr. Turner: No, sir. We have run some of my speeches. It Us 
pretty hard to run programing about yourself on your own net- 
works. Better fo run stuff about Others. I would rather run an hour 
on you. • - , m ^ ' / 

Mr. Collins. Thank you; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you, .Mr. ColliAs. 

Mr. Sctieiier? * ^ *' \ 

Mr. Scheuer. Just one brief question/ . - ^ 

Mr. Turner, why don't we have cable television ih Washington? 

Mr. Turner. Jt is the District of Columbia. Don't you all run the 
District of Columbia? Tell them they have 30 days to give a fran- 
chise. I will start wiring tomorrow if you give me a franchise. 

Twill have it wired in 2 years. They, are diddling around. It is 
absolutely ridiculous. There is no excuse for it. There are a number 
of companies that would be'happy to wire it tomorrow. • , . ' 

There is a n)inority group that is well financed here th&t is ready 
to .roll. That would be a great thing, to do. Maybe you all could* * 
overrule the 16cal government and give the franchise or give them 
an order to franchise within 60 days. 

It is notvthatbig a deal. 

Mr. Scheuer. Why canT they get their act together? , - , 

' , * > ; 

QO . * ' ' • 
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Mr. Turner. Sir, I don't run the, Government I have enough 
trouble running my operation. There is no excuse for it, simply and 
explicitly. * . ► 

Mr. Scheuer. Do you have any fdea'of the amount of revenues 
they'ara losing? " v 

Mr. Turner. They are losing a lot of money, that s for sure. Even . 
tforse than that, the people of this city— and there is a crims prob- 
lem here— need the better programs that cable can provide. 

• Mr. Mottl. The gentlewoman from Illinois, Ms. Collins. 

• Ms. Collins. Mr. Turner, I have been very interested in your tes- 
timony and the way in which you have presented it. 

I think it is very effective. Let me ask you one question in partic- 
ular. You talked a*lot about programing/ " 4 

What can be done in fhe area of ^consciousness raising? We 
always find ourselves running into the first amendment which I be- 
lieve is certainly overused and overinterpreted a great deal by the , 
networks in their programing. 

If we can't get narrower interpretations of first amendment 
rights, and the very fine line drawn there; what can'you do to raise 
the consciousness of those who put the programs on the networks? 

Mr. Turner. This is going to help. Right now, as' I pointed out, I 
don't know how many people are watching, but there are probably 
a couple million 'out there watching. A problem recognized is a 
problem half solved. People like Donald Wildmon, the Knights of 
Columbus, the various, other grpups, the Coalition Against Televi- 
sion Violence, there are a number of groups, even the VFW, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars and so* fonth, that are a great groundswell 
which is occurring right now. - * 

I think that is. probably the reason for these hearings. We are 
going to scare them to death, if nothing else. 

Ms. Collins. What about John Q. Public? Have you seen an 
active interest on the part' of the public, aside from public interest 
groups, and 'councils in (Saying they don't want this kind of pro- 
, gramihg? • \ 

Until the pubUc decides 'they don't want the kinds of. violent pro- 
graming, which is the subject of this hearing, I don't think too 
much is going to be dqn$ about it. 

Mr.\TuRNER/Well, you saw. There is not one person jn the room 
that watches those shows, their most popular programs, because 
they are so crummy* 

1 The public is speaking out. The problem is that the networks 
control the airways. When I called for an investigation, when I 
called for an investigation of the networks by, Cpngress, the net- 
works, didn't cover it. . fc v 

In other words, they only cover the news that is good for them. 
They don't cover the news that is bad for them. 

Let's watch the evening nfcws tonight and see how much of this 
runs on the evening news tonight on ABC, CBS, and NBC. Let's see 
how much of my testunoiiy runs. , ^ 

mCoifoNS. OK. N ' I 

k Mr. Turner. Or Mr, Radecki's or Mr. Wildmon's, 
. Ms. Collins. When do you think the public is going to be out- 
raged by this? Do you think it is happening now? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, I definitely do. The public isn't that well in- 
formed because they control the information. They haven't been 
telling them. 

They tell them it is wonderful, these programs are great for 
them. N * 

Ms. Collins. Wouldn't the public generate that kind of interest? 
If I decide I don't want to watch a program because I don't want 
my children to see it, I would turn it off. I-might even talk to my 
neighbors about that sort of thing. 

Isn't it usually the case that action takes place to correct a given 
situation in this country when the grassroots gets together and de- 
cides to right a wrong? 

It is my belief until they take the action, no matter how many 
hearings we have, nothing is going to change on the networks. * 

Mr. Turner. Pretty hard to fight the most powerful communica- 
rf tions the world has ever seen, which is being used to brainwash 
them the other way. 

Ms. Collins. I have to agree with that point. 

Thank yeu. 

Mr, Turner. It is not a fair fight. That is why, thank God, you 
all are here to protect us from attack_without and within. Wiser 
people. We elect the Congressmen and the Senators because they 
have the time and the smarts to study all this stuff and solve out 
problems for us. 

Ms. Collins. With that great statement, I hope this is certainly 
going to be shown in Chicago. 
Mr. Turner. There is no cabl^ in Chicago either, Ms. Collins. 
Mr. Mottl. Thank you, Ms. Collins. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Moorhead? \ ' 

Mr. Moorhead. Mr. Turner, you are certainly to be commended 

for pointing out to the American people the danger of too much sex 

and too much violence on television. 
The big problem we seem to hav6 is that those shows are getting 

an awful lot of play; they rate high in the ratings when they have 

the sex and violence in it. 

k How are we going, to educate the American people to the point 
where they turn their dial to something else? 

If they watch something else, the networks will want, to put on 
more uplifting programs. Those that will actually be beneficial to 
our people, rather than damaging. 

Mr. Turner. I don't know whether you were hereft^ongressman, 
when I asked this group how many of them watched those "shows. 
The only one of the shows— the only person in th^ room that 
" watched the Dukes of Haz2ard was the gentleman from CBS. 

When I talked to the Hollywood Radkrknd Television Society, r 
over 1,000 people in tKe room, I think only 3 put of 1,000 watched 
the "Dukes of Hazzard." Only.about-^tjiat is a high-rate show. 
Those are the people that make tKe shows. They make them to sell, 
like cigarette companies make the cigarettes. 
^ Cigarettes only kill a few people. These television programs and ' 
movies kill millions. 
Mr. Moorhead. I think one of the things that a lot of people are 
4 concerned wjth, of coyrse, is outright censorship by the Govern- 
ment, lyiio is going to set the standards that we have? 
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Are they going to J^uy the religious programs as well as the pr£' 
grams that are violent and others that have other objections? 

tf you have a Government agency actually setting those stand- 
ards,, we don't always come up with the best programing. 

Mr. Turner* You couldn't do mucb worse. * 

Mr. .Moqrhe ad. How are we going to make these changes with- 
out the Government trying to step in and being the one that tells 
them what they can and what they can't'have? S*** 

Mr. Turner. A good point, Mr. Moorhead. . * 

I could only— back when I was a little boy, I remember my father 
smoked three packs of Lucky Strikes and Camels. In those days the 
cigarette companies advertised that cigarette smoking was good for 
you. 

But we learned that cigarettes cause cancer. Now we fiiake ciga- 
rettes even when they advertise do a disclaimer and so forth. That 
was congressional action there. That was—you took action to pro- 
tect people from cigarettes. We have only had television for 30 
years, about as long as we had cigarettes when we realized what 
damage they were causing. 

But television's damage to this society is far greater than ciga- 
rettes ever were. 

I think some action is going tp have to be taken to protect the 
country. I don't know exactly what it would be, but something. 

Mr. Moorhead. You wouldn't want to put a statement under- 
neath, in the caption of the show, that watching this program 
would be 

Mr. Turner. Yes. Mr. Radecki suggests that. I definitely do. I 
think in general people watch too much television. They shouldn't 
be spending 85 percent of all their fr 4 ee time watching television. 

They should be talking with their children," taking walks, playing 
bridge with their neighbors, reading. 

1 think every television network around ^should have to run an 
hourly disclaimer saying "Warning: Too much television viewing 
can be damaging to your mental health." 

I would support that if everybody did it. I would run it on my - 
channel, even though I am trying to, run good programing. 

You bet. I am not joking. \ 

Mr. Moorhead. I agree with you that too much of anything is 
damaging to individuals and especially if the kids do nothing but 
watch TV. ■ * 

I know what happens in a lot of our homes. 

I don't think though it is going to be changed or can be changed 
by law. It has to be chdnged by education and by changing the pat- 
terns of American life. That is not. going to be done by 

Mr. Turner. How did you knock cigarette advertising off televi- 
sion? That was done somewhere up here. 

Mr. Moorhead. Voluntary. / 

Mr. Turner. Maybe you all could twist a few volunteer arms 
-some kind of way. I will certainly go along with whatever you do. I 
would rathe^ have you set the standards than those guys. 

At least you are the elected* representatives of the people. All 
they are is a bunch of greedy, no-good, you.-know-whats. 

Mr. Moorhead. I don't necessarily agree with your last state- 
ment. ' 
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Mr. Tuiwer, Generally. 

Mr. Moorhead. I do think that your drive to educate the Ameri- 
can people to the danger of too much of this violence and too much 
sex can have a very good resuftm that it may change the viewing 
^ habits of the American people and their desires and if we can get 
some of those more wholesome shows up at the top of the "ratings, 
tHfen I am sure that the networks are going to follow. 

Mr. Turner. We are wgrking on it.,- 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you very much, Mr. Moorhead. 

The next questioner wili be the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Markey. 

Mr. Markey, Welcome, Mr. Turner.- 

One of the arguments that the networks make— andfyou have al- 
ready alluded to it— is that thev don't decide programing; the view- 
ers decide programing, and they decide every week by turning 
s their dial to a particular station, and if they vote for the "Dukes of 
Hazzard," if theyowant Kojak, if they want all these programs that 
are highly populated by violent acts, then w*ho is it but them who 
.has to decide that there has to* be a certain amount of self censor- 
ship which is exercised by. American families? 

And although among higher educated, upper^ income groups 
there may not be a higher level of viewership, tnat among lower 
socioeconomic groups those who. do riot have a tendency to either 
populate broadcast nfeetings or congressional hearings, that there 
is a very great attraction that these programs hold out for them in 

* » a sort of escapism? • 

What do.jve say to the networks that if there is some validity to 
their argument that the Nielsen's or the Arbitrons, or whatever, 
^ are an accurate reflection of what the public wants, how do we dis- 
count that public interest in and affirmation of their desire to have 
this kind of programing? 

Mr. Turner. Raw, ruthless capitalism is restrained in many 
ways by our Government, We have^-the FTC and the FDA that 
* stops drugs that don't work from coming on the market. 

Food products and automobiles that don't have proper safety ^de- 
vices and so forth. & 

We have lots of controls. Cigarettes now have to carry disclaim- 
ers on them. Television is far mor| pervasive, more influential 
than anything the world has ever seen. 
It operates— and it is using the public's airways at no charge. 
Our Government somehow gave CBS, NBC, and ABC those li- 
censes 30 something years ago free. of charge. There was one con- 
. * trol: that they operdte in the public interest. This hearing will 
r> t — ^show tfiat they are not operating in the public interest. , 
\ There are unfortunately, or fortunately, children are not in a po- 

* sition to make the decisions. There is not adequate parental super- 
vision. Many times parents aren't even home when the children 
are watching these programs: 

x That is why we ha«e a government to protect us. Why do we 
nftd an army? Ah individual can't- make the decision on wjiat 
^(eapons, whether to build the B-l, the MX; that is what we are 
paying you all and electing jrcm all toldo. 

It is obvious that there is a problem here and a problem recog- 
nized is a problem half-solved. * - . 

ERJC : '30 ; 
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Once the problem is recognized,' you all can figure out how to 
solve it. Hopefully. . . . ~ , 

Mr Markey. Some people would argue that it is the job ot the 
parents; that is is not the job of the networks; that the networks 
have presented the programing and that now the prograrn has 
come into the riiome and why aren't the parents there and why 
don't the parents turn off that knob? ? 

That' is the most effective and constitutionally acceptable form'ot 
censorship * ^jf^* 

Parents turning off the TV set. What is wrong with thatTthe net- 
works will say? Why shouldn't that be the ultimate repository of 
this responsibility? . „ . , . 

, Mr Turner. Why should the public have to turn off the televi- 
sion sets? Why, since it is the public Airways that these broadcast- 
ers are \using, why should they have to turn the set oft? Why 
shouldn't they at least on one network have an alternative? 

All three networks run the same stuff. They are all crummy. It- 
one of them was good, I don't think this hearing would possibly be 
held. They have as much responsibility as the patents do, in my - 

■ opinion. „ ml ,j 

Mr Markey. The networks would go even further. They would 
argue that there is not any proven scientific causal connection be- 
tween the showing of these television programs and any subse- 
quent violent action on the part of children or adults, that it 
cannot be scientifically or legally proven that such links exist, and 
as a result what we are dealing with here is a world of dpinion 
rather than anything that has been scientifically proved? 
How would you respond to that? . \ 

Mr Turner. I would disagree. When Mr. Radecki ^speakfj this 
afternoon, I think that he has and can Wing forward a number of 
witnesses that can prove the case beyond a reasonable doubt. 
I really think that they can. 1 think it can be shown. 
Mr Markey. Let. me ask you this: This is just something that l 
have over the year^been interested in. I have always believed that 
the first amendment should be made sacrosanct. At the same time, 
we have to recognize that there are differences between, let us say, 
newspapers and television networks, but I guess the analogy gets 
down-to UP and AP or the^New York Times News Service being 
the .networks and the local newspapers on' the local level having 
the* opportunity of accepting or 'rejecting television programing as 
it comes to them as local newspapers can decide which stories they 
wai>t to' put in their local newspapers. ... 

So that a newspaper in Boston might decide that something is 
completely appropriate for printing whereas somebody in Des 
Moines, Albuquerque, whatever, their newspaper editors wouki say 
^no, )ve are not going to accept that AP, UP or New York Times 
News Service story. 
How about the local affiliates? » . ? 

- Mr. Scheuer. I thought the New York Times would be offering 
that kind of story. The Ne*j York Times prints only news that is fit 

^M^Markey. The question I have for -you is this: What kind of 
responsibility should we put on th6 local affiliates? They have the 
opportunity, each individual general manager, to accept or /eject 
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television programing as it is sent down to them from the networks 
to make a determination as to the appropriateness of this particu- 
lar type of program for their local audience. 

,What kind of responsibility do you put .on their shoulders? 

\^r. Turner I, think their licenses should be lifted too, when this 
committee has determined they have not operated in the public in- 
terest. They are doing it for one reason: money. ^ , , 

I have talked to — well, just recently to one, of tne heads of the 
independent broadcast groups. I made this speech to a group in 
Cincinnati. 

Multimedia was the company. I can't remember the man's name/ 
I think he operates television ^stations ouLof Cincinnati. He said I 
agree with you 100 percent; the network programing is trash. He 
said we preempt all of it we can 

There are a lot of people that admitnt is trash. 

Mr. Markey. Just one second. They argue that they don't get the 
programing enough in advance that they are able to reject or 
accept a substitute, to substitute "The Bells of St. Mary's" for the 
local programing because the TV Guides and the Sunday supple- 
ments are already printed up 2 and 3 weeks in advance and so as a 
result they are forced through economics and logistics to accept 
this programing that comes down frOni the networks and slam it in 
there because they haven't seen it but a Week or 10 days in ad- 
vance and they don't have an opportunity ta advertise alternative 
programing, their stations would become noncompetitive. What do 
we say to them? 

Mr. Turner. Did you everjead the transcripts of the Nuremberg 
trials? That is what the.N6zis\said. "We^had;to go along with the 
system. We were following orders." * - ' \ 

We still roasted a buncj>^of them. A lot of these guys deserve 
roasting. ' < ' 

Mr. Markey. You would say if you were Jooking at it— I just 
want to follow this for a second, Mr. Chairmah— if you were trying 
not to impose any censorship by the Government, but were trying 
to give local affiliates an opportunity to be able to exercise a sort of 
censorship upon the networks as local newspapers do Upon the nar 
tional news services; they decide what is fit fot their local newspa- 
pers to print, although something might be fit for New York that — 
what is fit for New York or Los Angeles may riot be fit for. Peoria. 
■ That is a decision that now perhaps is not able to be effectively 
exercised because they do not have ample opportunity to see this 
programing enough in advance to be able to make that decision 
and to be able to substitute alternative programing. 

You do not accept that argument? 

Mr. Turner. Eighty percent of the network's programing is 
trash. It is pretty hard to screw up the World Series or the NFL on 
Sunday afternoons when all they are doing is televising a game 
going on. Most of their entertainment programing, the soap operas 
are godawful. Their entertainment programs— and the networks 
put pressure in various ways, network c^mpejisatioiuon the-affili- 
ates to carry the progRtms, but the affiliates have gone along with 
it. They are part of the system. 

I feel they are just as guilty as the networks.. 
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I had a network aflfliated station I affiliated wi thNBC J [ wap't 
watchine the programs very much. After I got the affiliation— 1 
S,ugS g it wouW S better for me and it was because I sold the ste- 
tion for $20 million and started. Cable News Network. I got out of- 
the business. I got out of it happily. 
Mr'MoTTL. Mr. Markey, go' ahead. -• , 

Mr Markey, Congresswoman Collins has mentioned only when 
there' te a consciousness on the part of local community groups 
^ 4 only when that bubbling, boiling cauldron of controversy ^starts to 
ft ' boil over are we ever going to have any effective attend . at regu- 
lating the amount anf level of violence that is present on televi- 

S1 And I guess just thinking myself, it must be very difficult for an 
ordinary^ewer to write a*letteA> Hollywood 1 or write a letter to 
' — New York and believe it is going to have any effect at all. 

Tou can protest something in city hall; you can protest sdme- 
'thing that is happening in your own State g°,^rnment ' 
The further away it - gifts, the more impotent you feel. 1 he^ real 
\ opportunity for a voice that -is effective is that which is closest to 

vou and for the ordinary viewer that is the local affiliate. 

That is the person who is accepting these programs, these 
Kojaks, these Dukes of Hazzards. , 
It is coming into their local community by way of tl^toca! affih- 

' St The question, it seems to me, if .you want to really build public 
ooDosition to juid also an effective means for opposition to the , 
tevefs of ^iolen^ on television, you have to build in some account- 
Lbi! ty on the part of the local affiliates so that they have a stoke 
u? going to the networks as the representative of their local com- 
munities and saying, "We reject on behalf df our local communities 
' the t^TprogVaming which you are^that you are sending down 

h6 Would you not accept that as a logical premise for the leverag- 
ing, the power leveraging which is going to have to i occur w t order 
tor this kind of dramatic change to occur in the kinds of program- 

m Sr. Turner. The thing about it is, of course, when we P^ed th* 
* room I would say-I would really be surprised if any of you gentle- 
men are— watch those network programs. . „u^,„ 0 T f 

The intelligent people in this country don't wateh i the shows. If 
you don't watch them. they do other ^ m gf^ an K k e 2 xl nhove water 

They are Vthe ones that are keepmg their head above water, 
Davine their bills on time, and making advancements. 
P Be that watch network television 45 or 50 hours a week are 
commuted to a form of slavery. It is a habit as bad as any drug 
habit Fortunately none of you gentlemen have that-habit. 

I ^n tell that or you wouldn't be Congressmen The people that 
wouMbTdoing the writing aren't watching it so they aren t aware 

" " ' '° f ftta like g if in y g ou 0 don't take cocainaand your friends don't take it, 
or heroin, it doesn't exist as far as Vou are concerned. . J 

It i?Se little people, the childreli, the innocent, the uneducated, 
that are being ruined and being converted over to criminals by 
, these programs. 
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They are not going to write. When I told my own children they 
couldn'4 watch the "Dukes of Hazzard" any more because I 
watched it with them, they .almost cr ied. They were hooked on it. 

Mr. Markey. I want to say in conclusion, thank you, Mr. Turrfer. 
I agree with you what we are seeing in our ^pciety is aft acceptance 
of nonviolent resolution of human conflict being substituted by vio- 
lent resolution of human conduct and being considered an accept- 
able means of human response by young people. T - 
~ That kind of exposure b^ these young people over a prolonged 
period of time becomes inculcated, not just in individuals but in 
our society. That is a vej~y real problem. It is one that, without a 
proper recognition by oat society as a whole and yorii are bringing 
attention to it today, I think that it augurs very Jpoorly for the 
future of America. - t 

I thank you 

Mr Mottl. Mr. Swift, the gentletna'n from Washington, do you 
have any questions for Mr. Turner.? 

-.Mr Swift. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am interested in your 
use of statistics' Eighty percent o^what is on network television is 
»trash you say. Do yoil have a^stucly you refer to or is that just a 
figure you plucked out of your head? • 

Mr. Turner. Sir, I ant-sorry. I was just given a message. I didn't 
know how important it was. I am sorry. 

Mr Swift. You said"80 percent of everything on network televi- 
sion is trash. How did you arrive atmt percent? 

Mr. Turner. Well, I use that figure— I use that figure. "Roots"— 
there is "Little House on the Prairie" and there are a couple— 
"White Shadow"— I don't know whether it is still running or not. 
There are a few shows that a family can watch together. 

I said 80 percent 

Mr. Swift. What about "Lou Grant V? 

Mr. Turner. It as probably OK. 

Mr. Swift. What about "Mary Tyler Moore"? * * 
"Hill Street Blues"? 

Mr. Turner. "Mery Tyler, Moore" was canceled 5 years ago. 
Mr. Swift. So was "White Shadow", which you used. So that's 
fair. , * 

What about "Hill Street Blues"? 
Mr. Turner. "Hill Street Blues" is fine. 
Mr. Swift. "Archie BurtEer's Place"? 
"M'A'S'H"? 

Mr. Turner. I mentioned "M*A*S*H". 

Mr. Swift. What about "60 Minutes"? "20/20"? "The Johnny 
Carson Show"? What about "Today"? 

What about "Good Morning, America"? * 

Mr Turner. I ^as only talking about entertainment programs?, 

MK Swift. What about "Gunsmoke"? It is not on the air right 
now. . 

Do you consider that trash? , . 

What about "Have Gun— Will Travel"? 

Let's go back to a Jittlg old one. A little half-hour pot boiler west- 
ern. Was that trash? 
Mr. Turner. I- kind of liked it. 
Mr, Swift. It was cited by—— 
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Mr &t wSdtad by the American Society of English Pro- 
fessors Tone. of the most consistently good uses of the short *tory 

f °Wk°TiSS2! i I said in my.testimony 10 years ago is when it start- 

ed Mr. SwfFT. I have gone over 20 percent of the entertainment pro- 
grams in prime time already. ( 

Mr. Turner. No, you haven't. 

Mr. Swift. Oh, yes, I have indeed. 

No further questions, Mr. Chairman. ' , . 

. Mr, Turner. Mqst of the shows you mentioned were" canceled 
years ago. /' 

£&u^. r M*Sem with the .District jrf «■-*,»- 
having moved more effectively in franchising cable TV, it seems it 
woufd olfer two advantages. \ o - ? on(1 

First it would give people some options-like your network and 
other options-to the persistent tide of violence people are' offered 

■^sSondTlnf'told by experts that the income from franchises 
wodd^ovide^t least a minimum of $50 million a year to the Qity, 
•which they desperately and urgently need. . ,„ 

Yet they don't seem to be moving in the direction of an orderly, 
reasoned procedure to allocate those licenses. • 
K what can you suggest that we could do to encourage, to 
• reairenco?rage n t 4 city to move forward in an orderly and well 
-planned way to allocate cable TV franchises? 

Mr Turner. Doesn't Congress run the District of Columbia/ 
Mr. Scheuer." Well, not exactly. They have a form of self-govern- 
ment that wAave given thfem, and properly so. . 
Mr Turner. Why don't you just pass a House resolution that 
' you give them 60 days to franchise and let them get it worked out 
bv then' They could do it. ^ * „ „ ' * 

'• We have to decide on the AWACS planes next week. You all are 
eoine ito do it one way or the other. - * 
g Mr Mottl. Mr. Turner, on behalf of the subcommittee thank 
vou for the outstanding job you have done here this morning. We 
Certainly appreciate your efforts in this area of eliminating exces- 
sive violence on television. 

. Mr Turner. Thank you, Mr. Mottl. , . 

Mr Mottl Our third panel of network officials will feature Mr 
Alfred sSeidS, vice president of ABC. He will be accompanied 
by Mr. Alan Wurtzel, - director of. developmental and social re- 

Se Mr h 'Gene P. Mater, senior, vice president of policy for the CBS 
Broadcast Group will be accompanied by Mr., David Blank, vice 

P ^ e t^ C D£Sr^\^t oftNBC will make that 

TtSrttg as Mr". Turner's r.emarks are fresh in 
evSybody'I m^d, I wonder if I might say a word or two about 
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Mr.'MoTTL. As part of your presentation, why don't you give 
your presentation arid then you can follow up? * « 

Mr. Mater. If he is in the room; he might .like' to hear it 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Schneider, all of your official statements wil/be 
accepted into the record without objection. 7 

We would appreciate -if you could summarize' or read whateVer 
you feel more comfortable doing. Thank you for being here with\is 
this morning. ^ 

STATEMENTS OF- ALFRED R. SCHNEIDER", VICE PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANIES, INC., ACCOMPANIED 
BY ALAN H. WURTZEL, DIRECTOR, DEVELOPMENTAL AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH; GENE P. MATER, SENIOR VIGE PRESIDENT 
POLICY, CBS BROADCAST GROUP, ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID 
BLANK, VICE PRESIDENT AND CHIEF ECONOMIST; AND RALPH 
DANIELS, VICE PRESIDENT, BROADCAST STANDARDS, NATION- 
AL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC, ' \ 

Mr Schneider. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 
We will submit a prepared statement for £he record. 

I would just excerpt certain portions of that for this short testi- 
mony. 

My name is Alfred R. Schneider. I am a vide president of Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Companies, Inc. With .me this morning is Dr ' 
Alan Wurtzel, director of developmental and social- research for" 
AJoC 

My responsibilities include development and implementation. of 
the American Broadcasting Co. policies and standards concerning* 
the acceptability 6f program ahd commercial material scheduled 
tor broadcast over our facilities. 1 * ' 

The American Broadcasting Co. Departmentfcf Broadcast Stand- 
ards and Practices reports to me. * " 

That department has the responsibility of reviewing, prior to 
broadcast, all network commercial and programing material other 
than news, public flffairs and sports. 

I appreciate this Opportunity to summarize th^policies and pro- 
cedures Utilized by the department to ensure compliance with gbv- 
ernmenttd laws and regulations, the television Code of the Nation- 
al Association of Broadcasters, and the internal policies of the 
American Broadcasting Co. . ■ ; 

The' Departmeht of Broadcast Standards and Practices operates 
independent of the ABC Television Network so that there is in 
effect, a system of checks and balances. y 

The department is separate from the program department's ere- * 
ative evaluations as well as Ihe economic considerations of the* 
sales department. 

The Department of Broadcast Standards and Practices has a full- 
time staff of 72 persons based in the two major centers of prodtic- * 
tion, New York^and Los fygeles. 

The executive, managerial, and editorial staff, "consisting of 45 
persons, brings to the department expertise in fields rangin^from 
law teaching; English and social sciences to communications, psy- • 
Qhology, journalism, and early childhopd education,. . 

S 4 * ft 
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.This diversity makes for a wh6le greater than the sum of fits 
parts, contributing to the insight and sensitivity needed to make 
sound judgments on matters jSi law, good taste, and acceptability. 

The Broadcast Standard^ and Practices Department annually 
screens and analyzes abopt/45,000 commercials and 100 theatrical 
features, and in accordance with the procedure^ outlined belOw it 
reviews over 3,000 hours pf entertainment programs and program- 
ing in development. . * j 

Each entertainment program, series, and made-for-television 
movie i& reviewed by an editor" 4j? the Department of Broadcast 
Standards and Practices from the treatment, story concept, and 
script stage through final production and editing. • 

Where a particular television program, series, or made-for-televi- 
sion movie is expected to inqlude sensitive, controversial, or violent 
portrayals, extensive discussions are held With the producer to as-' 
certain the manner in which he intends to treat the material and 
to insure that he ^understands fully the applicable polj^ies and 
standards. „ 

A report is prepared (or the producer indicating the acceptability 
of the script or any appropriate revisions. Prior to broadcast the 
program is also reviewed at the rough cut, final cut, and editing 
stages, and appropriate revisions are made if deemed necessary! 

Feature films that have been produced by otHers for initial theat- 
rical release are screened prior to acquisition by ABC to determine 
whether major or minor deletions shall be required or, as is not un- 
common, whether a particular film is completely unacceptable. 

In certain .circumstances, ah audio and video advisory ^broad- 
cast before the start of programs te give parents the opportunity to 
exercise discretion with regard toyounger viewers. 

We are careful, however, not to use such an advisory in a 
manner that could cause it to become an invitation for viewing. 

Prior to broadcast, we send to all our affiliated stations, includ- 
ing our owned television stations, detailed information about pro- 
grams scheduled for broadcast. 

As Congressman Markey has recommended, we are going back 
arid trying to increase the lead time during which affiliates can see 
programs in order to make their individual decisions. 

As you are aware, we have recently gone through a major strike' 
which has troubled us in terms of production capability in dealing 
with the creative community to attempt to get material out as fast 
as we possibly can, but it is not without a sense of responsibility 
that we seek to*achieve the results that you have suggested. 

Violent behavior, when it is portrayed, piust be reasonably relat- 
ed to the story line or plot development and be responsibly depict- 
ed. 

We will not permit the portrayal of violence for the sake of vio- 
lence itself, or as a device to titilate the viewers, to shock, or to 
sensationalize a story line. 

We will not permit authors who have written themselves into a 
corner to extricate themselves quickly with a little bloodshed. 
1 The consequences of violent behavior upon both the aggressor 
and the victim should be portrayed.' 

In addition, we minimize the use of acts of personal violence in 
teasers, prologues, and promotional announcements. 
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It is clear that gratuitous vie lence serves no useful purpose and 
should be carefully avoided. 
' Similarly, while ahy apt may be emulated, we are extremely cau- 
tious in avoiding the portrayal! of specific, detailed techniques in- 
^olve'd in the use of weapons, t le commission of crimes, or avoid- 
ance of detection. f ■ 

In short, every effort is mad j to insure' that portrayals of vifc 
lence for its own sake, or unnecessary depictions of excessive forcer 
are excluded from our presentation. 

A practice begun in 1973, which has since become a regular pro- 
cedure, is the conducting of pemdic in-service training workshops 
for editors under the supervision of our independent psychiatric 
consultant, Dr. Melvin Helper, and the social research department 
under Dr. Wurtzel. | 

Each 3-day intensive session, Conducted on the west coast has 
concentrated on the areas of chi dren's programs, violent portray- 
als, and adult program themes^ 1.1 

By utilizing scripts and recency televised programs, an ongoing 
dialog is pursued. , j 

As £ result of these workshops Dr. Heller authored a reference 
book entitled "Broadcast StancUi'ds Editing," which has been of 
grea.t assistance to the departmerii . 

This manual, which I would be lappy to submit for the record, is 
currently the definitive work foil understanding and applying the 
theoretical and practical bases for rational standards in television 
broadcasting. 

ABC has made a special effort ;o understand the effects of tele- 
vised violence on children. We commissioned, at a cost of $1. mil- 
lion, two studies which were completed several years ago after^5 
years\work. These studies, which I would also be happy to submit 
for the record, resulted in finding!: which have subsequently guided 
our work. 

I Among a number of findings, ttt> reports, in summary form, con- 
cluded that while imitafive risks e listed in post-viewing aggression 
by certain youngsters, television id not cause assaultive, violent 
antisocial behavior in children; tn it expqsure to violent television 
content did not tead to heightenec aggressive behavioral violence, 
but did increase aggressive tender :ies ip psychological test scores, 
fantasies, and play; that there w s no demonstrable relationship 
between th.e intensity of vidlent b 
with more aggressive content pro 
and e*f>osure to programs with le 
decreased aggressive fantasies, pla 

Mr. Mottl. Can you summarize 

Mr. Schneider. I am .trying to. 
statements. I think we should be a 

Mr. Mottl. I think you will hav 
tioning. 

Mr. Schneider. In order to im 
tively with respect to the portrayal 
v workshops and studies, ABC has cj 

tion and analysis form — a device intended to aid broadcast stand- 
ards in deciding whether the amoiqit of violence, overall, in a tele- 
vision program is excessive. 



lavior; that television programs 
uced more aggressive fantasies, 
aggressive content resulted in 
an'd preoccupation. 
>r us? . a ^ 
think Mr. Turner made a lot of 
e to reply to that, 
adequate time during the ques- 

ement our policies more objec- 
t)f violence, and in light of our- 
>veloped the incident classifica- 
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more detail, in 
and review the 



Although Dr. Wurtzel will address this project id 
1 brief the ICAF is a method designed to examine 
' portrayal of violence on both a qualitative and < ^ntitative bas* 
3Ve feel that it is improper not .to make dasf ihctions between 
those incidents that may cause tension, distress!, or increased I ag- 
gressive behavior in audiences, and those .tftat-are unlikely to do 

S °We also believe it is a mistake not to make a distinction between 
a comedic aggressive act.and a violent criminal Win. ^ 

Jhteiystem relates an episode of violencj ,n teffiis of its se- 
J - * tc humor, to fanta- 



methodology is a 
fir every program. 



rimisness; its realism; its relationship in context 
sy, to human consequences. B 
One of the principal features of the lOAf 
weighting system to develop a numerical score 1 . - - 
The rationakbehind % weightening system is that different types 
of violent* behaviors have different effects upon Vi jwers. 

It is logical to assume that a murder deputed on a television 
show will have a different impact on the average viewert^an a IV 
depiction of a child slapping a playmate. J.I,. ... anA 
• The weighting of various acts according to (1) their severity, and 
(2) the context within which the viewer perceives them, enables us 
to more accurately reflect 'the violence which, is contained within 

^An^re^mpoS reason behind the development of the weight- • 
ing system is to provide broadcast standards with a reliable meas- 
ured program content so that comparisons between program epi- 
sodes and among different programs can be mac e relatively quickly 

an uHfd te be" noted that programs, which contains portrayals of 
' violence comprise only a part of our total broadcast day and only a 
portion of our prime time offering. " ' 

'Our' programing philosophy proceeds fronrthe fact that we are a 

^eTrient material primarily for a national audience, while 
Drovidine programing for specialized audiences as well. 
P We reflL it is not possible to satisfy'all of the people all of the 
time Wet:an, however, satisfy most of the people most of the time 
through a commitment to diversity within dur.program service. 

In.sum, our goals are, on the one hand, U develop and encourage 
a diversified program schedule which seeks to evolve new forms, 
varied program fare, and broader.choice fot the audience while, on 
the other hand, to direct and intensify ouj efforts in the broadcast 
standards area-towara responsible presentation of acts of violence 
in acting programs. 
'[Testimony resumes on p. 48.] ^ 

[Mr Schneider's prepared statement fol ows:J 
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Prepared Statement or Alfred R. Schneider, Vice President, American 
Broadcasting Companies, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman and ^embers- of the Subcommittee: 
♦ My name is Alfred R. Schneider. I am a vice President 

of American Broadcasting Companies, ~inc" With me* this morning 
is Dr. Alan Wurtzel, Director of Developmental and Social 
Research 4 for , ABC. • 

' f ? y responsibilities include development and imple- 
mentation, of the American Broadcasting Company's policies and 
standards concerning the acceptability of program and commercial 
material scheduled for broadcast over our -facilities.^ The Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company's Department of Broadcast Standards 
and Practices reports to me. That department has the responsi- 
bility of reviewing, <prior to broadcast, alif network commercial 
^nd programming material other than news, jAiblic affairs and 
sports. I appreciate this opportunity to summarize the policies 
and proceduresxtlflirzed by the Department to ensure compliance 
with governmental laws and regulations, ^he Television Code of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, and the internal ^poli- 
cies Of *the American Broadcasting Company.. • 

The Department of Broadcast Standards and * Practices 
- ft • ' * 

operates independent of the ABC Television Network so that th^re 

is, in effect, a system of "checks and balances." As a resulty 

the work -of the Department is. separate from the program 

Department's creative evaluations as well as ^the economic 

, considerations of the Sales Department, all of which are factors 

• ♦ 
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considered irrelevant to issues of broadcast acceptability* Its 
function in implementing ,the , policies .and standards of our 
..'company takes into recogi^tion tne mandate of each licensee who 
broadcast* both commercial and. programming material to 'operate 
in ,the public interest.- % 



V In existence since 1942, the Department of Broadcast 

\ 

_ and^Pri 
** « 



•Standards and Practices harf\ a full-time staff of 72 persons 

basea^inthe two major centers'of production, New York and Los 

'Angeles. The .executive, managerial, and. editorial staff, con- 

• » 
sistind of 45 persons, brings to the Department expertise in 

fields ranging. from law, teaching, English, and social sciences 

to communications, psychology , Journalism, and early childhood 

education, "this diversity makes for a 'whole^ greater than the 

sum ofi its parts, contributing, to the insight and sensitivity- 

'needed to' make sound judgments on mattecg of law, good taste, 

*and acceptability. 
^^'^ The* Broadcast Standards and practices Department 
annually screens and analyzes about 4.5,0,00 commercials and 10() 
theatrical features, and in accordance with the procedures out- 
lined below, it reviews over 3,000 hours of entertainment pro-* 
grams and programming in development . 9 

Each • entertainment program, series, and made-for- 
television movie is reviewed" by an editor in the Department of 
Broadcast* Standards and Practices from the treatment (story con- 
cept) and script stage through final production and editing. 
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flatters relating to program acceptability are carefully dis- 
cussed and reviewed in detail with members of the program 
department as well as the production community, where a partic- 
ular television program, series, or made-for-television movie is 
expected to include sensitive, controversial, or violent por- 
trayals, extensive discussions are held with the producer to 
ascertain the manner in which he intends to treat the material 
and to insure that he understands fully the applicable policies 
and standards,. A report is prepared for the producer indicating 
the acceptability of the script or any appropriate revisions. 
Prior to brqadcast the program is also reviewed at tine rough 
cut, final cut,- and editing stages, .and appropriate revisions 
are made if deemed necessary. 

Feature films that have been produced by others for 

' s 

initial theatrical release* are screened prior to acquisition by 
ABC to determine whether major or minor deletions will be*, 
required or, as is not uncommon, whether a particular film is 
completely unacceptable. After acquisition, the , films are 
screened again to review prior judgments and, as an additional 
measure,* the edited versions are viewed prior to telecast to 
insure compliance with broadcast standards and practices direc- 
tives. Films which are acceptable with revisions 'are edited by 
Broadcast- Standards, in conjunction with a fiTm editor and, 
often, wi^h the original director. Editing is done with* the 
intention of preserving, the" integrity of the original film, 
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while making* 5 it suitable for airing by a wide and diverse f aud- 
ience. * ^ Q 

In certain circumstances, an audio and video advisory 
is broadcast before the start of programs to tfive parents the 
opportunity to exercise discretion with regard to younger 
viewers.. We are careful, however, not to use such an advisory 
in a manner that could cause it to become an invitation for 
viewing . 

'Prior to broadcast , we send to all our affiliated sta- 
tions, including our owned television stations, detailed inform- 
ation about programs Scheduled for broadcast. This information 
consists of" Advanced Program Advisory bulletins detailing the 
content of prime time entertainment programs, and. closed-circuit 
previews of these programs on a regularly scheduled rotational 
basis.' We also hold annual meetings for affiliate managers 
where we discuss programming plans. 

Before producing * any new program series, the American 
Broadcasting Company,' s policies and standards are reviewed with 
'the producer of each series and his staff. At these meetings, 
we stress ABC's policies concerning violence: 

~ . Violent behavior, when it is portrayed, must be rea- 
sonably related to the . storyline or plot development and be^ 
responsibly depicted. We* will not permit the portrayal of vio- 
lence for the sake of violence itself, or as a device to titi- 
late the viewers, to shock, or to sensationalize a story line. 
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We wjll not permit ^authors <who have written themselves into -a 
corner to extricate themselves quickly, with a little bloodshed, 
The-consequences of violent behavior^ upon both the aggressor and 
the victim should be portrayed. In addition, we minimize the 
use of acts of personal .violence in teasers/prologues, and pro- 
motional announcements. * *• 

It is clear that gratuitous violence serves no useful 
purpose. Similarly, while any act may be emulated, we are 
-extremely^ cautious" "in avoiding the 'portrayal of' specific, 
detailed techniques involved in the use. of weapons, the commis- 
sion of crimes, or avoidance of detection. in short, every 
effort is made to insure that jtfrotrayals of violence for its own 
sake, or unnecessary depictions of excessive force, are excluded^ 
from o\i\ presentation. 

There are, of course, pro-social aspects of aggression- 
that deserve note. Competing to win an<| fighting back are posi- 
tive values in our social heritage, ^orce In the service of 
discipline and in the preservation of society and social order 
are forms of aggression that can be used positively* Enforce- 
ment of parental standards, communijty standards, ^and, the law 
itself often require the element of aggressions The limits sep- 
arabing all these from^ gratuitous violence are not always", 
clearly def^d in our culture and society, *but are part of the 
responsibility we assume* in developing our guidelines. 

Moreover, in those* programs, that contain violent 
'depictions and criminal activities, glorification is avoided so 



that the protrayals may have the effect of reinforcing real-life 

prohibitions, thereby acting as a suppressor of violence. In 

this regard, strong anti-violent statements, requiring violent 

portrayals for adequate plot development, were contained as a 

^central theme in "Pueblo", "I Will Fight No More Forever^, "21 

**Hours at Munich", "Victory at Entebbe", "Roots.", "Attica", "When 

She Was Bad", "Off the Minnesota Strip", ."Revenge for a Rape", 

."Intimate Strangers", and "Masada" . 

With respect to programming which deals with signifi- 

f 

cant moral or social issues and current topical treatments, it 
is a requirement that the presentation of this material be 
accomplished unexploitatively , non-sensatio'ftally , and *esponsi- 
bly. 

A practice begun in 1973, which has \ince become a 
regular procedure, is 'the conducting of periodic in-service 
training workshops for editors under the. supervision of our 
independent psychiatric consultant, Dr. Melvin Heller, and the 
Social Research Department. Each three-day intensive session, 
conducted on the West Cbast, has concentrated on the areas of, 
children's programs, violent portrayals,* and adult program 
themes. 'By utilizing scripts and recently-televised programs, 
an on-go4ng dialogue is pursued. In this manner, an effective 
means is created for the continued development and refinement of 
guidelines to sharpen, our practices/ to help us avoid errors in 
subjective judgment, and to meet the established criteria. • 

4 

< » 




As a result of these workshops, Dr. Heller authored a 
reference book entitled " Broadcast Standards Editing " f which has 
been, of great assistance to the Department* This manual, which 
I would be happy to submit for the record, is curretfrly the 
definitive work for understanding and applying the theoretical 
and practical bases for rational standards in television broad- 
casting. It helps editors and others responsible for broadcast 
standards" to make responsible, frequently subtle and difficult 
decisions and judgments by better educating and equipping them 
ijor the task of script evaluation. 

ABC has made a. special effort tor understand the 
effects ot televised violence on "children. We commissioned/ at 
a cost of one million dollars, twp stymies which were completed 
several years ago after five years 1 work. These studies, which 
I would also be happy to submit for the record, resulted in 
findings which have subsequently guided our work. . ■ 

One, series of studies, conducted by Lieberraan 

Research, Inc., under the direction of Dr. Seymour Lieberraan, 

Ph.D., explored the effects of televised violence and programs 

with pro-social messages on 10,0u0 normal school children, ag,ed 

♦ 

8-13. Dr. Lieberman developed an instrument and techniques 
which employed a new behavioral device {eiectriCv pounding 
machine) which measures and records the force of a child's blow 
before* and, after viewing of televiseQ materials, assessing in 
that manner the degree of aggressiveness in "children. 



s . > 

A separate five-year series of projects, supervised by 
Dr. Heller and his colleague, the* late Dr. Samuel Polsky, uti- 
^lized numerous psychological and behavioral measures for exam- 
ination of the effects of televised violence on emotionally- 
impaired youngsters and institutionalized youngsters from 
broken homes who might be considered most susceptible to any 
adverse effects of televised violence. In -addition, the Heller 
and Polsky studies focused on the impact of television on known 
violent youttfful offenders. , * 

Among a number of findings, the reports, in summary 
form, concluded that while imitative risks existed in post- 
viewing aggression by 'certain youngsters, televi%ion did not 
cause assaultive, violent anti-social' behavior in children; that 
exposure to violent television content did not lead to 
heightened aggressive behavioral violence, but did increase 
^aggressive tendencies* in psychological test scores, fantasies, 
and play; that t there was qo" demonstrable relationship between 
the intensity of "violent behavior; that television programs with 
more aggressive Content produced more aggressive fantasies, and 
exposure to programs with less aggressive content resulted in 
decreased aggressive fantasies, play, and preoccupation. It wa*s t 
also found that ^though television viewing was not a* causal fac- - 
tor in the development of violent behavioral tendencies among 
youthful offenders, television sometimes provided a /^pdel for 
the imitation of anti-social techniques in the commission of 
crimes in persons*predisposed to crime. f 
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In order to implement our policies more objectively 
with respect to the portrayal of violence, ai\d in light of our 
workshops and studies, ABC has developed the^ Incident Classifi- 
cation an* Analysis Form .("ICAP*) — a- device intended to aid! 
Broadcast standards in deciding -whether the amount of violence, 
overall, in a television program^ is excessive. Although Dr. 
wurtzel will address this project in more detail, in brief, "the 
ICAF Is a method designee? to examine and -review tl?e portrayal of 
violence-on both a qualitative and quantitative basis. We feel 
that it is improper, not to make distinctions between those 
incidents that may cause tension, distress, or increased aggres- 
sive behavior in audiences, and those that are unlikely to do 
so* We also believe it is a mistake not to make a distinction 
between a comedic aggressive -act and a violent^rt^iinal one. 
Thus,' this system relates an episode of violence in terms of its 
se^fousfc^s; its realism/ its relationship i n context to humor', 
to fantfesy, to human consequences.-, • 

One of the principal features* of the ICAF methodology 
is a weighting System to develop a numerical* score for every 

•program. The*rationale behind a Weighting System is that dif-" 
fere^t types of violent behaviors iiave % different effects upon 
viewers. It *is logical to assume that i murder depicted on a 
televison show will* have a different impact on the average 
viewer than a tfv depiction of a child slapping a playmate. The ' 

( weighting of various -acts according to: (1) their severity, and 
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(2) the conteKt within which the viewer perceives them," enables 
us., to more accurately reflect the violence which is contained 
within any television program. 

Another important reason behind the development of the 
Weighting System is to provide^Bfoadcast Standards with, a reli- 
able measure of program content so that comparisons between pro- 
gram episodes and among different programs can be made rela- 
tively quickly and accurately. 

It should be noted that programs which . contain por- 
trayals of violence comprise only a part of our total broadcast 
day and only a portion, of our prime time' of f erings. Our pro- 
gramming philosophy proceeds from thi fact that 'we are a mass 
medium. We present material primarily for a national audience, 
•while providing programming for specialized audiences as well. 
We cealize it is not possible to satisfy all of tbe people all of 
the time*. We, can, however, satipfy most of the people most of 
the time, through a commitment ' to diversity within our program 
service. We offer as variedtajrmenu of television fare as cre- 
ative^talent can. provide — news, public affairs, information, 
discussion, sports, comedy, variety, action, history, drama, 
adventure, mystery, biography, fantasy.. Whether it is "Roots" 
or "Masada:, the Olympics or the Fonz, "Code Red" or "Laveme 
and Shirley" t , we. try tp have something in our schedule to appeal 
/ to everyone. Our viewers are -old and young, rich and. poor, 
urban^nd. rural, male anjL fcemale, of all races, with a^variety 
of^needs and interests of unimaginable scope. 
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ABC's dramatic program development reflects a contin- 
uing effort to present new and different forms throug'hout the 
evening. There are mini-series, docudramas, and other new pro- 
gram forms. In addition, we are emphasizing the development of 
1 melodrama, fantasy, and contemporary drama. „ 

Notwithstanding tjhis emphasis on diversity, programs ' 

containing conflict have a legitimate place in a varied program 

schedule. Throughout history, thV***£ence of some drama has \ 

been conflict, and in such works- violence has always b'een one 

means to resolve conflict. "Hamlet", cqnsidered by many the 

finest play in the English language, contains a. poisoning, a 

• * *' * « 

stabbing, a suicidi, two executions, and a fatal duel. Altnough 

J 

130 million people saw "Roots", few complained to ABC about the 
portrayals of violence therein, and certainly it would have *>een 
impossible to depict the conditions of slavery honestly without 
such portrayals. Likewise, in "Masada", it would have been 
, impossible^tp depict the tragic plight of the Jewish, "zealots" 
without portrayals of violence. 

. There is> no question^ also, tha"t violence j.s as much a 

part of; jlLfe today *as in previous eras and* warrants' appropriate 
^ce^i elation in a ,dlver1Te-4;hedule. A dramatic" presentation 
that attempted a r«al|st!i£ ^r^ayal *>£j <?oj|ftmporary urban*life\ 
withou/b addressing itself* \to human conflicfc|»oulci hack credibil-*- ' 
ity amfchg -most viewers. 



We are ^very proud of** oar Hi^cs^ie^ scfcedjile this 
.year, including comedies such\is "Birnlfc 'tfillWf', # "Mork* and 
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Mindy"', "Benson", "Happy Days", "Best of ttre West", and "Taxi"; 
action-adventure, such as -Strike Force", "Tray's FBI", and 
•Hart to part"? dramas such as "Code Red" and "Dynasty?; and 
news, and sports. . * X 

In sum, our goals are, on the one hand, to develop and 
encourage a diversified program schedule 'which seeks to evolve 
new forms, varied program fare, v and broader choice for the aud- 
ience, while, on the other hand, to direct and intensify our 
efforts in ,the broadcast standards arAa toward responsible pre- 
sentation of acts of violence in action programs. „ „ 

And a final word: * while we recognize our responsi- 
bility 'to treat this concern in the manner in which I have* 
stated, we also recognize that It is a/sfcared obligation. There 
is no substitute for /discriminating, attentive parental super- 
vision. While we must exerc^e a gr.eat deal of care, with 
.respect to what children watch, we "must also remember that we 
serve the total audience/ and to do so we must ma in^in^ televi- 
sion as a vigorous, vital and % cha\ging medium,. * 

Thank you* for affording me the opportunity to share 

i 

ABC's views with you. 
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Mr. Mottl. Next we will hear from Gene Mater. 

STATEMENT OF GENE P. MATER 

* Mr. } Mater. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to discuss 
the depiction of violence in television programing>and to outline 
the views of CBS in this area. I 
' With me is Dr. David Blank, vice president and chief economist 
of CBS K and Head of the CBS Department of Economics and Re- , 



imed for the bad, and credited 
)ne has been studied «as much 

pre social scientists have spent 



oday to a consensus regarding 
jigo. If anything, today *th,ere is" 
Vs about television's social role 



ler of human behavior, equally 
bd td offer a totally different 

3rd some evidence of this diver- 

kt will be included, 
paraging the efforts of the social 
*are important to all of us. In- 



sea rch. 

/ i Of all the^mecjia. that h&ve been b)j 
with the good of society, prorably 
as television. 

Indeed, it i^ quite possible that, 
more time and more bioney studying the role of television in our 
< society than that of all other media jtombined. 

Unfortunately, we are no closer 
that impact than we were 10 years | 
probably a greater divergence of viq 
than was true a decade ago. 

Just as panels of respected social JJcientists can be assembled who 
believe that there is a cause and efflect relationship between televi- 
sion viewing and one aspect or anoi 
prestigious panels can be assembfj 
view. t 

I would like to submit for the re 
gence. [See pp. 50, 96.] 

Mr. Mottl. Without objection, tl 

Mr. Mater. In no way are we dis. 
research community, for these effoj 

stead, it is important to note that [there is no unanimity r^arding 
the results and meanings of these studies. ' . m 

It is e^sy but unfortunate to. consider television and television 
alone ih the discussion^ 0£ sociajl&«sues, easy because television is 
the most pervasive medium we fiave known, unfortunate because 
* with this single foqus we ignore many of the root causes of societal 
ills. ■ * [ 

But in any examination of television's role in bur society, we sug- 
gest that there are two elements tttat must be considered. 

First, there is the fact thaf we dp not li^ ih a television vacuum; 
we do not rely solely on that mec i i ^ 

mation $rid entertainment from 
pers, magazines, books, motion pii 
attacked in the past as television 
ogies already available such as J 
means of communication/ 

Further, there are other elements tHat greatly influence our. way 
of life — the hope, school, church arit peer groups. 

In examining factors that may Knftyence our behavior, we consid- 
er it unwise to place undue foci4s[Ion one factor— television. * ^ 

Second, broadcasters recognize their responsibility and are re- 
sponsive to the audience. , : * 1 f y 

The depiction of violence^on [television ^became a major public 
issue in 1972, with the issuahbe of the Surgeon-General's report. 



|Um. *We are supplied with infor- 
host of other sources — newspa- \ 
tures and radio, which have been 
is today, plus the ne^w technol- 
sable, cassettes, discs *and other 
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Although that report was- not conclusive about a possible cause 
and effect relationship between televised violence and aggressive 
behavior, CBS and other broadcasters responded to the concerns re- 
flected in the report. " . *. .... . 

At the samefhne, CBS started its own scientific monitoring of 
the depiction of violence on television. Initially, we did so with two . 
sample weeks as other researchers do. . , . 

When it became apparent that there was no typical, sample 
week of network television, we expanded our monitoring activities 
to include 13 alternate weeks to represent the entire season. K 

The result- In the most recent television season, 1980-1981, there 
were approximately 25 percent fewer acts of violence in prime time 
dramatic programing for the three networks combined than in our 
first monitoring some 10 .years ago. This infor.mationj.js summa- 
rized in a report which we wouldV pleased to provide td this com- 



Mr. Mottl. We would like to .have it and will keep* ^he record 
open for you to submitto us. J L 

Without objection, the report will be made„part of the record 

[S Mr P Mater Of couse, no responsible critic of televised violence 
has suggested that the violence which is aH too much a par* of the 
real world should be completely eliminated as a subject of dramatic 
treatment on television. 

To remove all violence from televison would mean the nonbroad- 
cast of award-winning entertainment series^uch as M A b rl 
and "Hie Hill Street Blues," such recent dramatic offerings as 
"Roots," "Holocaust," "All's Quiet on the Western Front,- and I, 
Claudius," and even children's classics such as The Wizard of Oz. 

While not attempting to eradicate violence as a legitimate ele- 
ment in televised ficti&r-CBS carefully scrutinizes, its programing 
to eliminate gratuitous violence, to limit the number of violent in- 
'CideutM^a fia^toassure that these depictions are appropriate, han- 
dled 



We will continue these efforts . 
We appreciate the opportunity to make this brief presentation 
and'are "prepared to respond to your question. , * 

[Testimony resumes on p. 114,] ' ' 
-{Attachments to Mr. Mater's: prepared statement follow.J 
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October 21, 1981 



RESEARCH ON TELEVISION VIOLENCE: 
THE FACT OF DISSENT 



Introduction * 



These hearings are being held just a few months short of a decade after 
release of the document popularly known as the Surgeon General's report. 
That report touches on many topics but is chiefly remembered for its em- 
phasis on the question of vhether violence in television breeds violence 
in our society. * / * 

*• . 

Different answers to that question existed among social scientists before 
the report appeared, and the report itself was variously interpreted by 
the popular .press. Such social scientists as wrote on the matter asserted 
either that the report bad concluded that the causal relationship did in 
fact exist, or that it should have done so more firmly than it did. pro- 
fessional dissent was extremely 'rare. : 



In the years since the publication of the report, the report itself and 
''the underlying research have been examined and evaluated anew by social 
scientists and Critics. A veVitable mountain of research reports have 
issued from hundreds of new studies. Dissent, which was all but absent 
in the years immediately following upon the report, began appearing in 
the literature, blossomed by mid-decade, and is vigorously with us. 
According to Eli Rubinstein, formerly Vice Chairman of the committee 
which produced the report, 



...the views today. ..are more black and white tfian grey. 
By thai I mean opinions are more sharply divided than 
they were then. Paradoxically, the hundreds of studies 
done in the past decade have apparently served t6 support 
d irfne trie a \^t> opposing conclusions. (Jlub^nstein , 1981) 



Rubinstein correctly notes that phe present division of professional 
opinion is hardly balanced. The majority of those vho have been'lieard 
from assert that the gumulative research generally 'supports what will 
here 'be called, for short,. "the violence hypothesis'" — the view that 
television violence produces violence in real "A smaller number 
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dissent. But the width and tne bases of that dissent ace nevertheless 
sufficient to refute the allegations of "consensus" that are from time 
to time voiced by tne proponents of the violence .hypothesis. Indeed, 
; some of the proponents themselves dissent it? important ways. 4 

This statement cannot undertake to presents detailed or exhaustive* 
picture of the extent and nature* of dissent. It will demonstrate, 
-however, that the dissent is considerable and basic, and that it 
deals both with the research and the implications of that research. 
It will not here be claimed that the dissent nullifies all the data 
to which the proponents of the violence hypothesis point. But it will 
be shown that the dissent is quit;c strong enough and sufficiently exten- 
sive in the topics «it~addresse? to preclude'fpr .the.preeent any valid* 
assertion that' the question is settled. ■ ^ # 



The Methodology of Individual Studies: A Basis Of Cegeral Dissent 

QAjjaafor basis of dissent has been the methodology of particular studies 
and ^at*an therefore validly belaid about the studies* in toto. Howifct 
and Cumberbatch "(1975), tor example, critically examined virtually all of 
the major studies on which the Surgeon General's report was base^ as well 
as various other studies outside the Surgeon General's research program. 
So aiso did Kaplan and Singer (1976), Lesser (1977), Brody (1977>, and 
tfrattennaker and Powe (1978).-^ 



1/ Virtually all authors cited, unless otherwise stated, are or 'were at- 
~ the time. of writing their .citedworks , members of the staff or faculty 
of,a department of psychology^sociology , a' communications research 
center, or the like at an American, Canadian, or British college or 
.university. Additionally, Ell A. Rubinstein was formerly Vice Chairman 
of the Surgeon General 's Scientific Advisory Committee* which produced 
the Surgeon- General's report; George Comsfock was Senior "Research Co- 
ordinator of that commit'tee, and John P. Murray* was Research Coordinator; 
Thomas G. Krattenmaker % and L.A. Powe, Jr. were Professors of Law, and t he 
former had Jaust become *Codirec tor of the Network Inquiry Spe'cial Staff, 
FCC; Bruce M. Owen was with the Office of Telecommunications Policy, and 
Stephen Brody was a member of the ReseatgkUnit of Che British. Hdrae Of- 
*fice. David M. Blank is an executive at^BS Inc,;-, and Thomas E. Coffin, 
Sam Tuchman, and J, Ronald Miiavsky are or 'were executives with frhe. 
National Broadcasting Company. 
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In deference to experimental spudies, these authors variously criticized 

such methodological and interpretive matters as the extreme differences 

between the artificial laboratory settings and normal home 'viewing, the <■ 

possibility that the nature of the experiments contributed %to ttieir own 

\ 0 \ * 

ysults, and the dissimilarity between the behaviors operationally defined 

as "aggressive" and the interpersonal violence with which society .was con- 
cerned. Correlational studies' were criticized faT"such things as inadequate 
Control of crucial variables, the questionable validity of ratings of ag- 
gression, and the ^inherent inability of the studied* to demonstrate a 
caudal relationship." The very few field experiments and longitudinal 
studies were fjpr the ^2S^^ rt individually criticized and found wanting. 



In sum, these authors 'found methodological qr interpretive f laws' in 
virtually every study on which the proponents of the violence hypothesis 
relied, and concluded thai the hypothesis was therefore devoid of valj^d 
research support. Lesser (1977), for example, ' asserted that 



ft ..-the overwhelming body of research that purports 

to demonstrate a relationship between televised • 
violence and violent behavior is* shackled to unten- 
x able* theoretical 'and methodological considerations » 
that render the research findings virtually useless 
• as evidence in social policy considerations.'... In 
summary, the .eyidence does'riDt provide support for 
the theses that televised violence is harmful to 
* society or produces -antisocial behavior at an indi- 
vidual or group level. » * 

# m 

Generally similar conclusions were reached by Kaplan and Singer (1976) and 
other critics. "Howitt and Cumbecbatch (1$75> went somewhat further to con- 
clude that "Mass Media do not have any significant effect on the level of 
violence in society," a view echoed by Halloran (1980), while Brody (1977) 
noted that "social research has not been able unambiguously to offer any 
tifni assurance" for or against the occurrence o* "socially harmful effect[s], 
Krattenmaker and powe (1978) asserted that 



When the premises of these published conclusions 
are carefully examined. . .they do not support the 
£ violence hypothesis in -any substantial way. Upon 

\ analyzing the methodologies and definitions em- 

ployed by the researchers, a reasonable^ person must 
conclude tha^no acceptable evidence supports the 
violence hypothesis, despite the expenditure of 
several years'' and several million dollars. 
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Some of the leading proponents oi tne violence hypothesis readily agree 
that most individual studies, including those on which they principally 
rely, contain serious shortcomings and are vulnerable to criticism. 
Comstock (1980), for example, professed the value of the pertinent lab- 
oratory experiments for building and specifying theory, but noted also 
that by themselves — and for many of the reasons cited by critics of the 
research*-- "the experimental findings provided presumptive but insuffi- 
cient evidence for effects on real-life behavdor.^' He considers that the 
findings of the pertinent surveys are "not readily amenable to causal 
inference" and°notes that a "key longitudinal study (LefkOwitz, 1972, 
1^977); the "sole study.. .that attempted such inference. . .received such 
methodological criticism. . .that despite many (defenses by the authors]... 
its inferential status remains problematical." As regards field experi- 
ments, Comstock considers, on methodological grounds, that. "although each 
of these studies^ makes its own valuable contribution, as a group they 
constitute a'recTord that compel^aution in relying predominantly on the 
f ie-Wexperiment." * * 

Statements of the inadequacies of specific studies or groups, of studies 
are also found, passim , in the writings of other proponents' of the vio- 
lence hypothesis, e.g., Murray and Kippax (1979). Such authors typically 
'assert that the many studies, with various flaws; produce findings in the 
same general direction, and that this "convergence" speaks for the valid- 
ity of the findings. 



( 

Dissent Regarding the Works of Dr. Gertmer 

Since 1967, George Gerbner and his associates have issued an annual rebort 
on the amount of violence in prime- time and Saturday morning television. 



1/ Comstock' s critique covers bo*th field experiments whose findings appar- 
ently support the violence hypothesis and field experiments whose 
findings do not* support that hypothesis. 

e 
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On the face of it, this seems like an authoritative analysis, but a 
closer look at the components of this violence* count clearly indicates 
that Oerbner's measures go far beyond the areas that are a matter of 
public concern. Comic and accidental "violence," for example, are counted 
equally with episodes of crime or brutality. When, for example, lightening 
strikes, or Bugs Bunny falls into one of Elmer Pudd's traps, an incident 
of violence Is recorded. Further, GQrbner counts ars multiple Incidents 
violent scenes In which a new person 1$ brought Into the -action, a mul- 
tiplier which is related more to how^a scene is staged than how much 
violence appears on Che screen. 

Gerbner's major measure of change from one season. to another is his 

"Violence Index," which includes not only the number of acts of violence 

ohserved , but also the proportion of programs containing any violence at 

all, the percent of characters who engage in violence, and other measures, 

al l„*comb Ined into one arbitrarily weighted "Index." Thus, 'as various 

critics have noted (Owen, 1972; Coffin & Tuchman, 1973; Blank, 1977;< 

Krattenmaker and Powe, 1978), the Violence Index is an exercise in 

"adding apples and oranges." It is insensitive to the long-term downward 

trend in violence on television which has been\ recorded by CBS' own moni- 

* % • " 

toring (see attached monitoring report). Gerbnej: analyzes only one week, 

t 

or at most two weeks, of television programming a. year r- and this at a 
time when programs appear and disappear at a rapjld^rate and when movies 
and specials that vary enormously in content from one week to another form 
a significant proportion of programming. In contrasV, thirteen alternate 
weeks of programming arc analyzed by the CBS monitoring unit each year in 
order to arrive at' a more reliable figure. \ 

\ ,• . • 

Gerbner and his associates have taken their measures one stjep furtherr and 
proposed that violence on television ^is creating an itnage «^f the world as 
a "mean and scary place" for viewers. * Drawing on data from Various surveys, 
the "cultivation analysis," as it i6 called, compares light and heavy 
viewers and ^eotfclude s that heavy viewers are more likely to overestimate 
their* chances of being involved in violence, to feel their neighborhoods 
are unsafe, to be afraid of walking alone at night, to be distrustful of 
people, and to show other signs of fearfulness and alienation. But other 
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researchers who conducted their own investigations (Poob and Macdonald, 
/ « 

•* 1979; Piepe et al, J.977) found that where people ^ive is considerably 
more important than -television in producing anxiety about c rime. It is 
the residents of high*-crime areas that are the most fearful and are also 
the heaviest viewers. * 

Paul Hirsch critically examine^ -t he statistical evidence and conceptual 
arguments presented by Gerbner and his ^associates and found "no consis- 
tent patterns to support the cultivation hypothesis in any of its various 
guises and formulations" (Hirsch, 1981). Using the same data-set analyzed 
by the Gerbner team, he found that nonvlewgrs are consistently more fear- 
ful and distrustful than those who do watch television' (Hirsch, 1980). 
.. j He also questions how meaningful Gerbner's findings ajre in view of the 
fact that relating television viewing .to astrological signs produces 
"statistically Significant" associations very like those advanced by 
Gerbner. The Gerbner hypothesis is further brought into .question by 
the results of another study (Hughes, 1980) that showed- no relation be- 
* tween television viewing and fearfulness, if other factors relating to 
viewing, such as age, sex, and hours worked outside the home, are all 
s properly taken into account. ^ 

\ * 

In sum, these various criticisms suggest that Gerbner's dire # ^ sions of 
scared and unhappy heavy viewers should be consi^p^ed nothing^flxe^han 
an unsubstantiated hypothesis. It is also ironic that while Gerbner at- 
tacks television for its fear-inducing elements, he is quite doubtful ot 
the extent to which it generates serious violence. In his .own words, 
"if the most consistent effect of viewing television violence were that 
It incited real acts of violence, we would not need elaborate research 
'^"studies. ' The average sibling, parent, and "teacher^ would be reeling from 
. the blows of television-stimulated aggression" (Gerbner and Gross, 1980) % 
To his mind, television's danger Is not that It undermines the social 
order but that it maintains it; not that It Incites violence but that 
it "cultivates acquiescence" to the powers that be. - " s 
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Studies Witty Dissenting Findings * r 

Dissent does not derive solely from critical analyses of studies whose 
findings appear to support the violence hypothesis. Dissent has a}so 
been engendered by studies whose findings quite explicitly do not 
support that hypothesis. i • \ 

In one such study, completed before the Surgeon General's report was 
released, the Investigators (Fechbach and Singer, 1971) manipulated the 
television diet of residents of different cottages In boys' schools. 

Theyj^faund that those who saw violent television ^programs exhibited less 

•xs££> t 

aggression than did those whose television diet included very -.little vio- 
lence. 4 later replication (Wells, 1973) sug^sted that other< factors 
night have caused the difference and that tlmgj^yiarsis theory — the 
theory that viewing television violence deciSjjgte^ aggression — - had 
probably not been upheld. It may be, however, that the study really 
reflected violence on television having no effect on viewer aggression 
rather than having an aggression-suppressing effect. 

Two major studies with findings that do not support the violence hypoth- 
esis have been completed since the publication of the Surgeon General's 
report, one shortly thereafter and the other only now about to be published. 

The earlier study, Milgram and Shetland (1973),— { involvedi the exposure, 
In both captive and normal home viewing situations, of large numbers of 
teenagers and adults to a specially produced episode of a popular tele- 
vision, aerie's ( Medical Center ) . The episode depicted a somewhat violent 
crime against property and the making ^of an abusive (though not obscene) 
telephone cali^. Samples of viewers were shortly afterward brought into 
circumstances in which they could repeat either or both of these acts 
with impunity. Those who viewed the test program proved no more likely 
than those who did not to commit the antisocial acts, and *the authors , 



If The principal findings of this study *were presented before its publica- 
tion to the committee working on the Surgeon General's report. The 
study is accordingly briefly described within the report. 
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' concluded that if television was on trial for stimulating antisocial 
behavior* "the Judgment of' this investigation must be the Scottish verdict: 
Not proven." 

The more recent study, by Milavsky, involved the study of cohorts of 
young people over a several year period. Although the study has not yet 
been released, Rubinstein (1981) has quoted, as its conclusion, that it 
"did not find evidence that television violence was causally implicated 
in the development of aggressive behavior patterns among children and 
adolescents over the time periods studied." ■» 

The Feshbach aft^d Singer ^tudy and the Milgr^m study have been shown to 
have weaknesses or at the least to pertain to limited specific situations. 
The Milavsky study has already been described by Rubinstein as "likely 
to provide a new argument about the relationship between televised vio- 
lence and viewer aggression," and also likely to "provoke much discussion 
pro*and con." Like the various studies whose findings seem to support the 
violence hypothesis, the three majot studies which do not have already 
been said, or will be said, to be in $ome respects vulnerable to criticism 
or allegations of ' inc conclusiveness . They nevertheless provide a major 
dissenting break in the alleged wall of consensus. 

It should also be noted that the scientific adage that null findings are 
as importarit as confirmatory findings tends not to be honored by editors 
of scholarly Journals. Studies whose findings do not support whatever 
hypothesis is under discussion are reportedly less likely to be a accepted 
for publication than are the more dramatic reports^^ hypotheses con- 
firmed. ~ Chinks of dissent, in short, seem less. likely than assent to 
become publicly visible. 

x * . 

Aggression or Interpersonal Violence? Tfte Unresolved Question 
of Social Importance 

As earlier noted, one of the bases of dissent among those who feel that 
the violence hypothesis has not been confirmed involves the kind of 
, behavior whifch is labeled as ,r aggressive" in laboratory studies. 

1/ For fuller discussion, see Krattenmaker and Powe (1978tf p. 1154, and 
other works there cited. ' 
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^The critics contend that this behavior is very distant from the inter- , 
personal violence about which society is concerned. They .note that., for 
young children, such behavior typically involves the rough handUng of 
toys which* were meant to be handled roughly, while for adolescents and 
adults "aggression" typically consists of tiny increases in the intensity* 
or duration of supposed electric shocks which the »subjects have been 
directed to administer, to a hidden person. The critics are unimpressed 
with the* occasional variations in these procedures, and question whether 
the behaviors can even validly be regarded as '*a&gression^' let alone 
interpersonal violence. Thus Lesser <1977) concluded that "the experi- 
mental measures do not appear to define genuine aggression" and generally 
sinvilar or related views have been expressed by other critics (e.g., t 
*Brody, 1977; Krattenmaker and Powe, 1978), » * 

t m * 

Seme* proponents of the violence^ hypothesis agree that aggression in the 
laboratory experiments is' quite limited, appoint to the problems in- 
volved in pursuing such experiments with human subjects. Murray and 
Kippax (197*9), for example, note that be^auqe of the "obvious ethical ^ 
concerns," the experimental studies necessarily deal with "refracted 
aceression '* But these considerations, while understandable* do not 
' dispel the critics' contentions that the laboratory behavior can hardly 
be equated with true aggression or interpersonal violence'. 
~ 6> 

The correlational and longitudinal studies have been less criticized 
,from this point of view, although much of the behavior cited in thq 
studies is limited to fantasy aggression or aggression in very limits' 
farms. T*he correlational studies have, however, been more. widely criti- 
cized on other grounds and have been repeatedly cited as for the most 
part inherently incapable of demonstrating causality. 

6n these t/ase$, the whole body of pertinent research has been criticized 
by critics of the violence hypothesis for failing to indicate that vio- 
lence in-tfelevieion induced any meaningful amount of* socially abhorrent 
v or criminal aggression, or.explicit interpersonal violence. Some pro- 
ponents of the ^iolenceghypo thesis concede the lack. A summary statement 
jo this effect was n^ade in 1976, for example, by George Comstock, who had 



served as Senior Research Coordinator for the Surgeon General's committee 
and^who had later presided, as senior editor, ovfer Ote compilation of a 
definitive bibliography of some 2400 titles on television and human 
behavior. ' , b 



It is tempting'' to conclude thafe television violence « * t 
makes' viewers more anti-socially aggressive, somewhat 
callous, and generally more fearful of the soclety„in 
which they live. - It may, but the social and behavioral 
science evidence does not' support such a broad indict- 
ment. ' • 
* • t 

The evidence on desensitization and fearfulness is' too 
limited fpr such broad conclusions at this time. The 
evidence* on aggressiveness is much more extensive, but 
* it does not support a conclusion of .increased anti- j 
social aggression. Such a conclusion rests on the 
willingness of the person who chooses to sit in judg- - 

* • ment to extrapolate from the findings on interpersonal 

aggre.ssion to more serious, non-legal acts. * 

* * * » 

^Most important, the evidence jioes not tell us' anything 
9 about the degree of social harm or criminal antisocial [sic] 
violence that may be attributable to television. It 
may be great, negligible, or nil. (Quoted in Halloran, 4 
1980) 

•1 

Subsequent to the publication of the above statements, Belson (1978) 
published a study which involved self-reports of the commission of violent, 
criminal flcts. Proponents of the violence hypothesis cited the study for 
•dealing with such behavior while simultaneously conceding the controVer- 
siality of its techniques and some of^its findings (e.g., Murray- and 
Kippax, l979;-Comstock, 1980). And Comstock again sifeited, in a 1980 * 
evaluation of the- research literature, that although 'Chat literature had, 
in his opinion, "supported the hypothesis that such portrayals [i.e., tele- 
vision and film violence] increase viewer aggressiveness, ... there is no 
"compelling demonstration that such portrayals contribute to harmful crime 
and violence...." ^ 



As late as three months ago Rubinstein, summing up what had transpired 
in' the last ten years, noted that "no unequivocal conclusion has been 
reached about the relationship between violence and aggression ...[ that ] 
the full authenticity of cause and eVfect — let alone its power — is 
still subject to honest disagreement'." J 
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Policy Change ? 

Critics vh.o generally reject as invalid the research allegedly supporting 

the violence hypothesis naturally find in the research no real basis for 

social concern and no grounds for changes in policy. Thus Krattenmaker 

and Powe (1978), both Professors of Lav, studied the violence 
c 

controversy from the point of view of both the validity of the* research 

' K 
conclusion* and First Amendment implications. On the basis of the re- 
search alone, they concluded: < . 

In sum, we do not believe that the available -evidence • 
concerning the impact of televised violence on' society 
can or should lead one to conclude that any foreseeable 
* regulatory program designed to inhibit or channel vto-'^ 
I lent programming would be worth the costs of its imple- 
mentation or could be* supported by any acceptable view 
* of rational polic^r formulation. 

Psychologists iiaplan and Singer (1976) likewise concluded that "the evi- 
dence that TV causes aggression is not strong enough to justify restrictions 
in programming" and note the possibility: 



...that focusing on television violence circumvents 
exploration of the major causes of violence in society. 
In the 'real world,' the effects of television violence 
on aggressive behavior may be m^nor. To uncover the 
major causes of violence, researchers should turn their 
attention *o economic, developmental, social, and cul- 
tural factors — as well as to further TV studies. The* 
television networks may i have become #n easy scapegoat, 
Accepting undue blame for the violence in o& world. 



V 



In taking this stance the* critics of the violence hypothesis do ^not stand 
alone. Here, as in regard to other topics, they are joined to one or * 
another degree by some of the principal supporters of the violence hypoth- 
esis. Murray and Kippax (1979}, for example, consider it "quite clear" 
that there is "a relationship between valence ^n television and violence 
in society," but they note that the "relationship,, is not straightforward 
and there are many aspects~wnich, in the absence of firm, replicated 
findings, must 6e dealt'with on the level pi reasonable scientific 
guesstimates." Nevertheless, they consider that "despite these caveats, 
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there is sufficient cumulative evidence to warrant the view that televised 
violence is one facto* in the production and maintenance, qf violence in 
society,^«*-they nofe that "Other powerful candidates for the production 
of viojWe are such factors as the unequal distribution of income and 
resoy£es as' manifested in ethnic/racial/social class discrimination." 

Perhaps most explicitly to the policy point are the conclusions of Dorr 
and Kovaric in Xheir 1980 article titled -^e of the -People Some of ^e 
Time, — But Which People? Televised Violence and Its Effects." After a 
review of what is known atfcut pertinent demographic and individual differ- 
ences, the authors list a number of possible alternatives, including con- 
trols on viewing at home[ controls on what may be broadcast, and teaching 
people to alter their viewing patterns and their psychological Suscepti- 
bility to "instigation* -to aggress." Commenting on this array, they state: 

When an alternative is inexpensive, voluntary, and 
unlikely to require much from the television industry 
or from regulatory agencies,' it is easy to suggest its 
employment even if our evidence of need and efficacy 
is limited. For other alternatives it becomes desir- 
able to have a stronger evident ial.bas|r from which to 
argue. f 

Assuming that our practice and policy decisions were . 
to be made in a logical, evidence-based way, we cer- 
tainly could not argue at this time for many large- 
scale changes. Only for delinquents and others who 
* would be v rated as above the norm in aggressiveness 

might one argue that serious changes in practice or 
policy could be considered. Yet, even here we lack 
information on what proportion of these individuals* 
aggressiveness is attributable to exposure to tele- 
vised violence,' on methods (other tjian decreasing i 
'exposure) for decreasing their susceptibility to j 
such content, and"on other strategies for decreas- 
* ing their aggressiveness or for lessening its un- 

4 desirable consequences.!/ 



Dorr and Kovaric feel that the evidence justifies attempts to modify 
"~ the viewing^habits or susceptibilities of some demographic groups and 
persons "who are already considered to be more aggressive in their 
daily activities.' 1 , 

%c . 1 / 
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| •< Featured Topic: . 

^ An fricliaB^e of Uigurs 



The Gerbner Violence Profile . 

r DAVID M. BLANK 



Since its inception in 1967, the Television Violence Profile has 
been the source of periodic discussion between social scientists , 
and the networks. Recently, the debate was renewed with a ^ 
series of letters and reports to Representative Lionel Van 
Deerlin, Chairman of the House Communications Subcom- 
mittee. The first of these, authored by CBS, questioned the 
methodology and assumptions underlying the profile. The 
Cultural Indicators Research Team , led by Dr. George Gferb- 
ner of the Annenberg School of Communication, replied to 
these criticisms in a similar report to Van, Deerlin. Both par- 
ties then submitted rejoinders. The entire exchange follows in J 
, a*four+parl series. (Due'lo the length of the statements, we J 
haue, with permission of the authors, edited the reports to i 
include the key sections.) * - 

The CBS reports were authored by Dr. David Blank, Vice 
President and Chief Economist^with CBS, Inc. 

Each year for almost a decade Geqrge Gerbner andhis associates 
, at the Annenberg School of Communications have produced a re- • 
, port on depictions of violence on network television, titled thie 
Viplence'Profile. 1 The current Violence Profile #8, reporting on fall 
1976 television' network programming, incorporates three distinct 
areas of study. The first is the welKknowri Violence Index; the 
. second deals with so-called Risk Ratios, and the third is Gerbner's 
Cultivation Index. In this analysis, we deal with the^first two areas 
ofstudy. 

With regard to the Violence Index, our review indicates that the- 
Index itself is not a measure of the amount of violence on net^rk 
television, thdt it may, and irt fact often does^ change over time in 
different directions from the changes in the amount' of television 
violence and that it is, in substance, an arbitrarily weighted set of 
arbitrarily chosen measures of aspects of violence on television, 
whose nteaning i» totally unclear:, It cannot be used as a measure 
. of the trenji of televised violence over the years, or as an indicator 
of whether that violence is increasing or decreasing. 
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^Gerbner's^pount of violent incidents, which is only one compo- 
nent of the overall Violence Index, has numerous and fatal defu. 
ciencies It jncludes kind^ofHramatic incidents which should not 
be included— comic Violence, accidents, natural disasters. It 
counts as multiple acts of. violence, single incidents which should 
be counted as single incidents. And most importantly, it rests on 
a single week's sample at a time in the television industry's history 
when programs are constantly changing and when there are no 
longer any typical weeks. 

4 The Risk Ratio emalysis is equally defective. Instead of directly 
measuring relaiive risks dmomj varibus "population segments* 
Gerbner devised indirect measures which do not reflect the differ- 
ences in actual fisk among differing population segments nor, in 
all likelihood, do they correspond at all. to viewers perceptions. • 
Simpler and ^moie direct measurements of risks often show a to_- 
tally different relationship among sociat>gT6ups from the Gerbner 
measures. 



The Violence Index 

The Gerbnpr Violence Index is deficient in a number of impor- 
tant ways and is, in fact, very misleading. First, the Violence Index 
itself is not, and does not. purport to be, a measure of the amount 
of violence on television, although that is the way it is generally 
interpreted. The Violence Index is the sum of a number of mea-' 
suresjjpnly one of which is Gerbner's count of violence. Another 
measure included in the Index, for example, is. the proportion of> 
leading character* engage^ in violence. Because the Violence Index 
js^corjfrposed ef-a number of.factors irv addition to the vjole/ce 
count itself, it is quite conceivable that the Violfcnce'Index could 
shpw a rise in a given year at the same time that Gerbner's own 
count of the amount of violence. goes down.- 

\ That, in fact, is exaetly_what happened^n the 'family viewing 
hour on CBS in trie falj of 1976. Gfernber's Violence Profile #8 states 
that "CBS . . . lifted its two-season lid on 'family viewing time* 
violence in 1976." In fact, the number of incidents of violence* on 
CBS in the family viewing hour actually declined in 1^6,'accord- 
Jng to the'same Gerbner report. In the fall.of- 1975, according to 
Gerbner (Table 31), family viewing hour programs on 'CBS con- 
taihe(T20 incidents of violence; CBS family viewing hour programs 
in the fall of 1076, again accordingly Gerbner* contained only 11 
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incidents of violence! 2 So the Violeno0tlndex,is a measure which* 
simply does not tell anyone whether violence on network program- 
ming^ increasing or decreasing. 

Other components.of the Violenqe Index include-measures of the* 
proportion of programs that week containing an^ violence, of the 
rate of violence per program and. per hour, and of the proportion 
of allJeading characters involved ig -killings. These measures are 
combined by the use of a set of arbitrary weights.lndeed, the index 
is composed of so-magy varied and incomparable elemepts which 
are combined ip s\*& an arbitrary fashion that it is difficult \<\ 
know what it means. 3 

Bruce Owen of the Office of Telecommunications Policy,* in a 
staff research paper which gddreas^cTthe meaning and validity hi 
the Gerbner Index, sta^d that: 'This ertercise [i.e.; combining 
and arbitrarily weighting the various components of the Violence 
Index] involves adding apples and oranges. : - . One is always 
free to add apples and granges if one wishes, byt it isn't* at all clear 

"what the result means, and some people mafc take it seriously." 

• (See Measuring Violence on Television: The Gerbner Index. OTP 
Staff Research Paper OTS-SP-7 r , Bruce M" Owen„ June 1972,) Ui}- 
fortunbtely, many people have taken Gerbner's Violence Index se- 
riously. 

When Gerbner's violence count itself is examined, a variety of ' 
deficiencies are apparent. Violence is counted presumably tp mea- 
sure the number of incidents depicted on network television which, 
might conceivably make potentially wayward yoQths wayward. On 

. this view, Gerbner includes a number of kinds of dramatic action 
which clearly ought not to be included in a count of violence. Thus, 
he includes coifiic violence (e.g., a custard pie in the face on an "I 
Love Lucy" program), and injuries caused by accidents or acts of 

" nature (e.g., injuries occurring in earthquakes or hurricanes). None 
of these, we tbihk, are inducted in What reasonable citizens would 
consider to^be potentially harmful dramatic, forms. 

A second difference in definition is related to a very complex set v 
of social hypathe.sea which Geijbner superimposes upon his violence 
counts, Because Gerbner's hypotheses relate to the power relation- 
ship^ among individuals (rfien vs. w/>men, whites ys. nonwhites, , 
etc.), fie" counts as new viojent actions, a v pferiod v of violence in 
which a new person en'ters the action. Thus,. if two men are fighting 
" in a restaurant, and one of them knocks down a waiter while trying, 
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to escape* Gerbner would count this as two separate episodes of 
violence. Since we dp not believe that t£e count of violence should 
be distorted^by extraneoug social theories, wp feel that the proper 
count is the number of vfolent incidents themselves, not affected 
by changes in the participants of'the action. , * 

The result of these differences- between the Gerbner measure of 
violence, and what we consider to be the rtjore rational measure 
that we use, is, that Gerbner's coifht resultsan a much higher num- 
ber f than is valid and may often move in an opposite direction than 
to that indicated by the count one would get on a more reasonable 
basis. 

* A final deficiency of the Gerbner violence counfis the size of the 
sample Gerbner uses. Since its inception, the Gerbner effort has 
measured violence during one week a year. Ih the la^t two seasons, 
he has added a second, week in the spring, purportedly to verify the 
results of the fall count, but he does not use this*week in his year- 
to-year comparisons of the magnitude of violence. 

t 

From the beginning of our monitoring we felt that there was too 
much change between fall and spring network schedules to permit 

♦ reliance on a single' week's results. So we always measured two 
Weeks a year, one in the initial network seasotffend one in the so- 
called^second network season. Several years ago, as the network ' 
schedules became increasingly variable from week to week, with 
series being cancelled and new series being-brougHt'on board'ajl 
through the year and with mini-series becoming a new program- 

•jmnfc'category, we decided to 'review the statistical basis of*our 
count. As- a result of this review, we- concluded* thafconecould no x 
longer make statistically valid comments abdiit the leyel of viol- 
ence on network television^Ithoiit a much:larger sample of week*. 
Accordingly, in the (all of 1975 ye^egeVto monitor 13 weeks V 
season andJiave continued, that practice., J 

We have' measured violence on the tetevision networks for 13 
weeks in each of two yeafcs; on the basis of these data we, have 
learned that estimates of currefit year-to-year changes in television J 
violence, based on single-week samples, are normally subject tcTtoo^ 
much fandom^ error to be valid. For we have found - in the 1976/77 ^ 
season that the range in the weekly number of ^incidents of violence 
on individual television networks is on the order of 2* 1/2 or 3 to 1; 
thf£-% the week with the highest number of incidents of violence 
on any network* was 2 1/2 or 3 times the number wittf the lowest t 
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number of incidents. Accordingly, we do not believe, for statistical 
reasons, that one can accept the Gerbner violence counts even if 
- we waive the deficiencies of his definitions. 

The Risk Ratio ( 

\ Since 1969, Gerbner has made much of a statistic to which he 
variously refers as the\ "Victimization Ratio," "the Risk Ratio"," 
the "Violence Victim Ratio," and which will here simply be called 
%" This statistic is obtained by noting, in - reference to specific 
population subgroups, the number of such characters in ''principal 
roles ? ' 4 who are depicted as "violents" (aggressors), the number 
who are depicted as victims, and dividing the larger number by the 
smaller. If victims exceed yiolents, % the figure is preceded by. a 
minus' sign; if violents exceed victims, by a plus sign. 

Gerbner considers that these RR's "provide a calculus STlife's 
chances for different groups of people in 'the world of television 
drama" (p.8). He occasionally nwdifies this descitption in an im- 
portant manner by stating that the RR's are indices of "risks of 
victimization (relative to the ability to inflict violence)" (p. 8). As 
the terms "Victimization Ratio" and "Risk Ratio" slight, he is 
primarily interested in the groups' with minus sign IVs— i.e., 
those in which victims exceed violents. He considers the RR's in- 
dexes* or at least clues, to "conceptions of social reality that televi- 
sion viewing cultivates in the minds of viewers" (p. 8) -regarding 
"the structure of povVer." In "Highlights of TV Violence Prdfile #8T 
he notes especially the .high negative RR's of women, children, old 
women, unmarried women, and various oth'er grpups. Explicitly or 
implicitly, Gerbner regards the RR's as either distortions of social 
reality or perpetuations of existing stereotypes, regards negative 
Jift's as Aason to beHevfe that viewers regard such groups as rela- 
tively powerless, and believes that viewers themselves become 
fearful .of becoming victim^pf violence* * , 

^t least two important questions arise regarding the meaning of 
the RR and its presumed effects. First, the RR is not a measure of 
simple risk, in reference to which.the number of "violehts" is irrel- 
' evant. If, as Gerbner'a tables show, 243„pf 697 women (34:9 per- 
cent) m "principal roles" across 10 sample weeks since 1969 were 
depicted as "victims," wh&t jnatter whether the number depicted 
as "violents" is, as he indicates, 184, or whetherit is 284 or 26? The 
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"risk" is the same. (Comparative^ risks are further discussed 
betow.) • 

** The RR is also not a measure of "victimization (relative to the 
ability to inflict violence), 99 since the ability to do so is not nor- 
mally a theme of television drama. The fact that 513 of the 697 
women were not portrayed as inflic-ting violence is not an indica- 
tion of their inability to do so. What the RR actually measures is 
victimization relative to the commission of violence. The implica- 
tions of such an index are somewhat difficult to conceive. 

Second, it is very difficult to believe that viewers would become 
aware, consciously or unconsciously, of the differential -RR's— i.e., 
the relative proportions of different groups which are depicted as 
violents or victims, and the. differences between groups in this 
regard. It is not at all difficult to believe, however, that viewers 
would become to one^r another degree awar^ of something much 
simpler and more easily statistically stated, namely, that certain 
groups are more often victims than others (or more often violent 
than others, or rpore often involved in violence, one way or another, 
than others). 

Maintaining the emphasis on jisk, the more telling statistics , 
would seem to be the simple number of persons in that group who 
are depicted as victims, or, for somewhat greater refinement, the 
percentage so depi<Sfed (the number of victims* divided by the total 
frumber of persons in that group who are depicted at all). These 
are,* to the best of ou4r knowledge, the measures used in calculating 
risks of contracting given diseases, the likelihood of being in an 
automobile accident, and other '.'risk" statistics. 

When Gerbner's tables are examined in terms of these simpler 
statistics, what emerges is often a very difFerertf" picture from the 
RR. Briefly ; it is frequently found that a group with & higher RR 
than other groups is both numerically and proportionately- less 
often depicted either as involved in violence at all or as vrctims. 

By way of example, women have a higher RR.(-1.32) than do 
'men (-1,20). The simpler-statistics (Gerbner's Table 44) reveal 
that Gerbner observed 2,328 male characters, of whojn 1,604;(68.9 
p^cdfct) wer * involved in violence and 1,400 (60.1 percent) de- 
picted' as' victims. -In comparison, 697 females* were observed, -of 
whom 311 (44.6** percent) were involved in violence and 243 (34.9 
percent) depicted as victims. Of what is the viewer rpore likely to 
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become a\vare: the complex fact that female victims outnumbered 
female violeiits to a greater degree than male victims outnumbered 
male violent*, or the simpler facts that, both in terms of absolute 
numbers and proportionately, women were less often than men 
involved in violence at all, and far less often than men depicted 
as victims? This same §prt of situation applies to various other 
groups which Gerbner notes as having high RR'9. . - 

In summary, the RR is not a measure of risk as such, and the 
simpler and more telling statistics often reveal that groups with 
higher RR's than others are in fact less often than the others de- 
picted as victims, both numerically and proportionately to their 
dapjEtion. 



1 We arc av.are that the authorship of current Violence Profiles is credited to * 4 
number of people in addition to George Gerbner. However, for ease of reference and 
because Gerbner is normally the spokesman for the group, we rtffer to the various 
materials produced by the group as if they were prepared by Gerbner alone. 

1 Alhpage and table references herein relate to Violence Profile rf8. 

1 The formula for the Gerbner Violence index. is: 

% p'v R R , Nv + Nk 

y 10 0 + 2 — + 2 — + 100 ; 

p ' . 4 P H N 

where P v is the number of programs containing any violence, P is the number of 
o programs. R is the number of violent episodes. H isthe number of hours i.f program- 
ming N v the number of leading characters involved in violence, Nk thi number 
of leading characters involved in killing or death; and N. the number of leading 

" characters. . 

~* On p.14 of his Violence Profile *8, Gerbner states that 'The findings summa- 
rized in this report include the analysis of major characters only M He defines 
"major characters" as those in "principle roles essential to the stor>. ' whereas 
0 "minor characters (subjected to a less detailed analysis) are all other .peaking 
role*." It is therefore here assumed that the RR applies only to "major characters. 
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"The Oerbner Violence Profile"— An 
Analysis of the CBS Report 

THE CULTURAL INDICATORS RESEARCH TEAM 

The Cultural Indicators Research Team i$ composed of George 
Gerbner, Larry Gross, Michael F. Eleey, Marilyn Jackson- 
1 % Beeck, Suzanne Jeffries-Fox and Nancy Signorielli. (Readers 
are reminded that all four parts of this extended discussion are 
best read together, as constant reference is made to remarks 
in previous articles in the series.) 

The CBS report deals with two of three areas of the annual 
Violence Profile. It discusses the Violence Index and the Risk Ra- 
tios showing relative levels of victimization. ..." 

Organized in logical order, the CBS report focuses on four main, 
criticisms: 

. 1. The Violence Index is deficient because (a) it defines 
* violence too broadly and (b) it is composed of "an arbitrarily 
weighted set of arbitrarily chosen measures of violence on tele- 
vision, whose meaning is totally unclear." 

2. The Violence Index employs faulty units of analysis 
because "It counts as multiple acts of violence, single inci- 
dents which should be counted as single incidents. 11 

3. A single week's sample is inadequate for representing an 
entire television season. 

4. "The Risk Ratio analysis is eou& y deTective" because 
it measures relative rather than4i^ttfte victimization which 
"in all .likelihood" does not correspond "to viewers 1 percep- 
tons." „ ^f, 

Each of these claims rests on erroneous— if convenient- 
assumptions and result in highly misleading conclusions. We shall 
analyze them in turn. . 

4 The Index 

CBS claims that the Violence Index /s deficient because "It 
inclydes kinds of dramatic incidents which should* not be in- 
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eluded— comic violence, accidents, natural disasters." The report 
suggests tHe unlikely example of a "pie in the face," and amplifies 
its conception of what should be included: violence "wtych might 
conceivably make potentially wayward youths Wayward" and viol- 
ence "in what reasonable citizens would consider to be potentially 
harmful dramatic forms./ ' 

The fact is that our analysis of television content as reported in 
the Vfolence Index does not presume effects— useful or harmful. 
The reporting of trends in the Gross National Product, the Em- 
ployment Index, or in weather oenditions, canno^ depend on the 
presumed effects of the facts being reported, be thfiy gqod, bad, 
.indifferent, or mixed. CBS confuses communications content with 
the scientific study of communications effects and thus'ignores our 
study tof television viewers. Yet only by studying the conceptions 
and behaviora of the puplic, raiher than speculating about 
"waywacd youths^HMvftat fceems "potentially harmful," can one 
determine the actual consequence of exposure to any form of viol- . 
ence. f « 

CBS would also prefer to discount all violence in a comic con- 
text, which is especially frequent^yT children's programming. But 
CBS recently published, "They Learn >Vhile They Laugh," a 
public relations booklet extolling the educational vlrtv^- of its 
children^ programming, including cartoons. The weight of scien- 
tific evidence, including the recent Rand Corporation research 
summaries, c^mpilecr by George Cdmstock, indicates that a comic 
context is a highly effective form of conveying serious lemons. If 
CBS.w^nts to maintain that comedy teachfcs only what they wish 
for it to teach, the burden of proof lies with them r 

Overall, the Violence Index for fall 1976 shows that violence 
occurs at the average rate of nearly 10 incidents per program hour. 
Yet CBS— .and other ihdustry spokesmen— typically attack these 
fiodings by the supposedly disarming example .of the "pie in the 
face." First, we do not think there' has been "a pie in the Wee" in 
one of our samples of TV drama in a long t|£e. Second,,the \|bl- 

. ence Index rules specifically excUic)e any rfbn-credible comic' ges- 
ture ot verbal abuse. We classify as violence only* the credible 

, indication or actual infliction of overt phyaical pain, hurt, or Wil- 
ing. Thus, Lf a pi,e in the face does that— which depends ofljpe 
actual incident— it is violence and should be .so recorded. * 

! The <dntention that "serious" violence, is only what "reasonable 
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citizens would consider harmful" is equally specious It again con- 
fuses communication content with the assessment of effects. For 
example, we know from independent studies physical envi- 
ronment and of foods and pharmaceuti^aMhat citizens are not 
necessarily aware of the full' range of consequences of many of out 
industrial activities and products, including the products of the 
televrsioit industry. That is why independent research is needed. * 
That is, why th/ scientific diagnosis of a fcomplex cultural- 
industrial phenomena— such as television— cannot be left to corir 
vent'ional wisdom, and even less to rationalizations by the corpo- 
rate interests involved. 

■ » 

CBS also argues-f(5r the exclusion from the definition of TV. 
violence dramatic incidents portraying "accidents," and "acts'of' 
nature." But there are no "accidents" in ficti&rt. The author in- 
ventWor the producer inserts) dramatic disasters *and ''.'acts of 
nature" for a purpose. Th^ pattern of violent victimization through 
such inventions may be^a significant and telling part of television 
violence. H is hacdly accidental that fcertain types of characters are 
accideftt-prone or disnatdr-prone in, the world of television. Such 
TV content •ptttt:»n*,inay h^ve- significant effects on some viewers- 
conceptiorisof Ik'e and of their own risks in life. Jhese patterns are;* 
therefor*,, important to report iA>r\e is concerned with 'the full 
'range of potentially significant consequences. 

Anottjir objection raised by CBS is* that" the Violence" Index in ; 
cludes a set of measures ratHer than only a' single indicator, and 
thatjiifferenUr^asures may move in different directions. The CBS^ 
report >lso cites on OTP Staff paper by Br up M. 'Owen as com-~ 
plaining that the Ind^x* "involves adding apples and oranges."' 
CgS c&uld just as easily criticize any set of comprehensive indica- 
tors suclvas,the GNP t labor statistics, orthe wefather report. * 

^ jAs pointed out in our response to the Ow£n.paf)er'(dated July'. 
'13, J 972, and also distributed througlhOTP but not Cited by CBS)/ 
IhQ usefulness of any indexes precisely thatlt combines, measures' 
of different^ aspects of a complex phenomenon. One rpu$t add'ap- 
ples and orahges^f one wants to know about fruit. v ' " 

The Violence Index reports all its components separately^ well 
as in* combination. That has made U possible for any user of the 
Violence Inde* f including CBS,' U)' observe the movement of each' 
tomfronent, and to weight-each as they see fit. . h 
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Report correctly notes thai the absolute number of 
cidents in CBS family hour programs declined in 1976, 



The CBS 

violent incidents in CBS family hour prograr 
+ , while otner components of tne Index showed an increase CBS fails 
to discuss the nature of the±e other measures. It also ignores the 
reasons for inducting <them in the Index. Mr. Schneider's letter 
further 'confuses the issUe by claiming that the Index rose 
"apparently because \ve had tjie 'wrong j>$p0le' involved in the 
•action. \ 

« ' V 

\ The kind of people involved h£(j qpthing to do with U\As Table 

t • * 31 of Violence ProfilfcoNo* § Uo which the C&S report refers) clearly - 
o shows, 23.1 percent ofaii leading CBS family hour qjiaractt t«, were > 
i 'involved in violence ig 1975, compared to 31.8 percent in 1976. 
* • . ' t EVeo m&e jjnpdrtJ&t, violence aus more broadly distributed in 
|- 1 • 'ljft^CBS/arail/huiir prosr^.nming, making it more difficult for 
• v. - viewer*, to avoid (of h^e their children avoid) violence during 
family viewing time. While in the^l975 sample only 27.3 percent 
of CBS family hour program^ contained violence, in the 1976 sam- 
ple 62.5 percent contained violence*. So. although the- number of 
violent acts was reduced.^ 1976, the percent of leading characters 
involved in violence increased and violence was* found in n\a'fly . 
more programs. Mudi as we, emphasize with the CBS attempt td ■ 
' - - get credit for partial effort, 'we cannot agree f that such contrary, 
evidence should be covered up or omiUed from the index. 

* • , . Units of Analysis \ >m * 

,Jhe-CBS complaint about counting multiple acts of violence - 
whefx single acts should be counted is unfounded. In the tradition 
• of. such research since the first studies of the 1950's, o'tjr Coding 
instructions'specify that a violent act is "a sc£ne of-some vigjence 
confined to the same kgents. Even if the scene is interrupted by a 
' . flashback, etc., as long as it continues in 'realtime' ft is the same 
* * act. However, if new agent(s) enter the scene it becomes janothej' 
'act." fc % • i ' * '* ; " /' " 1 

H The €BS coding instructions define a* violent act aS/'One sus- 1 
I 4 tained, dramatically continuous event involving violence. fu'h es- 
- sentially the same group of piarticipants and with no majfcr inter- 

» nation in continuity. M The two definitions are similar except for 
the ambigqouS CBS qitelificatioh of "essentially. 0 As the criteria 
X ' for determinijgfch* "*ssentiar set olTagehts are not specified;' th^ 

, % . CBS rute'penHi the arbitrary and subjective manipulation of the 
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unit of ^violence. Such ambiguity not only tends to reduce 'th* 
^reliability of the. measure but also gives the coder employed by 
CBS tlte opportunity to stretch the rule on whfch all other mea- 
sures depend. For example, under the CBS rule it would be possi- 
ble to ignore shifting pfi!fticifcati»n in a long series of violent'scenes, 
possibly involving an entire program, as nbt "essential" and Thus 
to code the whole ^program as a single vi(?len$Mnc:ident. Such a 
defective nfeasure^'cannot Jbe accepted as the basis for the sole 
standard of network performance. * 

* Sampling 

CBS assert^that <4 Dr. Gerbner only measures one week of telev v y 
sion, which can lead to statistical errors of horrendous proportion." 
Elsewhere the'report states^that CBS research foundwide variabil- 
ity in its own count of violent indents. 

Plausible^ that cl*|im seems, in-fact it reflects the limitations, ' 
instabilities, and ambiguities of the CBS definition. Our own inter- 
est in assessing the representativeness of the one-week sample led 
.to an initial analysis in 1969^ to, repeated ^spring-season test sara* 
filings in 1975 and 1976 and to an analysis of six additional weeks 
of fall 1676 programming. These studies indicate that while a 
larger sample may increase precision, given our operational defini- 
tions and multi-dimensional measures that are sensitive to & vari- 
ety' of significant aspects of 'TV violence, the one-wefek sample 
yields remarkably stable results with high cost-efficiency. 

With respect to the number of violent actions per program (the 
measure of most concern td CBS) our six-week Analysis found the 
same rank-order of the three networks no matter whicK week was 
chosen, except for One instance when ABC and CBS were tied (see 
Table I). \ ' 

CBS claims it found that the week with the highest humber of 
incidents' on any network had 2.5 to 3 times the number of inci- 
dents of the lowestt week. We found in our six-week test that this 
multiple was 1.98 to one for CBS; for the others, it was eventless: 
1.29 'j to one fo£ NBC, 1.23 to one for ABC. ' ! 

The explanation for the discrepancy between our results and. 
those of CBS lies more in differences of methodology than of sam- 
pling. CBS limits its observation of violence to thoSe acts its coders 
presume to be intentionally harmful and excludes the majority of 
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" ^ • TABLE 1 

Analysis of Six Weeks of Fall 1976 Programming 
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♦Fall 1976 week reported in Violence Profile No. 8. 

i 

violent presentations they judge to be "comedic?' or. "accidental." 
These arbitrary limitations involve much subjective speculation 
and introduce variability and instability leading to gross statistical 
aberrations. , - " ^ 

Sharply reducing both the number and potential reliability of 
^observations, and then limiting the analysis to a. single unstable 
"measure, do indeed lead to "statistical errbrs of horrendous prnpor* 
* tion." These are the errors that our broadly-based and precisely 
operationalized methods are designed to overcome. , „ 
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Risk Ratios 

< * • - 

The Violence Index reports absolute as well as relative risks, It 
makes clear, for example, that women are less likely to get involved 
in violence on television than men. But it also finds that, when 
involved, relatively more women than men end up as victims., 

CBS claims that relative vjctinfiz'ation (i.e. victimization corn- 
spared to the commission of violence across different social types) 
is difficult to grasp, and is, therefore, a "meaningless statistic"" 

We must repeat that^the validity of a TV confent indicator does 
not depend on viewers' conscious understanding of its meaning. ' 
Our. Cultivation Analysis shows- that exposure to violence-laden 
television^drama cultivates a sense of exaggerated fear and mis- 
trust ih the mindsV heavy' viewers. Young women— with an espe- 
cially unfavorable Risk Ratip— are particularly affected, despite 
* the fact that in absolute terns they are not as likely to get ihvolved 

in ,* iole K ce as are the men - Wha $ CBS terms "meaningless statis- 
tic'* turns ftut to be potentially important in its consequences. 

Our analysis of the CBS report and methodology confirms the 
judgment of S9cial scientists, legislators, and the general public 
thptortly a scientifically tested, independent, and comprehensive 
set of indicators, measuring^both TV content and elects, can be * 
the basis for judging network'pgrformancfe. Our experience incli- 

•cates that the Violence Index and Profile provide such'a set of 
indicators. For independent confirmation, we recommend the find- 
ings of an international panel of distinguished industry-affiliated 

,and academic social scientists cHarged by the Social Science Re- 
search Council conducting a year- long investigation *to concep- 
tualize and give scientific context to the research required for the % 
development of a multi-dimensional profile of violence in televi-* 
sion programmiog." The recommendations, published in the 

-Annual "Report for *974-75 of the Social Science Research Council' 
(pages 67-72), provide broad 'scientific support for the general 
direction and methodology of the Violence Index dnd Profile and 
offer advjice which is directly opposed to the CBS methodology. A ■ 
detailed study comparing the Violencfe Index and Profile with CBS 
methods will be published, in the near future, providingjfurther 
documentation. ' 



Final ^Comments on the Violence , 
Profile 

• 1 * 

. " . DAVID M. M-.ANK 

Bei&w *are the ney sections of the CBS response to the analysis • 
of the Cultural Indicators Research Team. # t 

• ' • 10 - . * 

The Violence Index 

JThe Ger,bner response to-bur evaluation of the 'Violence Jndex 
torches on four areas of our disagreement: Gerbner's overly-bro^d 
definition of violence, the arbitrary weighting of the components 
of the Gerbner Index, the definition of a violent incident in terms 
of the persons involved rather than the^continuity of the incident 
itself, and the statistically deficient use of a single week's sample. 
We discuss each of these questions in turn. x , 

y «* * 

* Comic Violence * 

By far the most attention is paid to our view that topnic and 
accidental violence, apd violence resulting from acts of nature^ 
ought not fb be included in any measure o/ the amouttt of violence. 
We continue to believe that this is the correct position. 

To "support his stand, Gerbner, makes four points. First, hb mea- 
sure is peutral— it "does pbU presume effects tisefiil or harmful. " 
w He justifies this view by analogizing with the reporting of trends 
in the Gross National Product on tlte employment itfclex t)r .in 
weather conditions. But thjs, is nonsense^ In all of these areatf, what 
is reported is, in fact, reported because the devisers of these mea- 
sures/ after much discussion within their respective professions, 
have concluded that.thejr measures report on phenomena vtfhich 
are of consequence to society. The incliisiori in weather reports of 
a wind-chill factor or„a sunbijrn ihdexf, or the propos&Js for changes 
in the employment wiiex or exclusion from the GN£ measure of 
financial transactions," all result from closely-reasoned efforts fo 
fneasure phenorpen^ which ^re of social or physical consequence. 

For Gerbner and his coll'eagues'to say that they, don't know what 

forms t)f violence are important and, therefore, they wjjll, by .de- 
ft * ' %■ 
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faak, include* any tfcinj^ that Anyone might conceivably include 
simply avoids the "basic question of where the boundary line should 
be drawn, and, why. 

Second, Gerbner refers to our work at C$S on the significant 
amount of transmission of social messages in selected Saturday 
morning children's television programs, a research program in 
which we have invested much time and resources and.of which we 
are very proud. He attacks our exclusion of comic violence on the 
basis that cgir research demonstrated that children can receive pro- 
soci&I messages in a comic context. He ignores the fact that these 
programs were designed to convey and reinforce messages of a 
v socially acceptable, socially reinforced nature. It is a long and 
unsupported jump to the. assumption that children are picking up 
hidden messages of violence from comic routines. " 
# 

Third, Gefbner suggests that we have exaggerated the irrational- 
ity of the inclusion of comic violence by giving "a* pie in tfie face" 
* as an example of the kind of comic act he would include but which 
most others, would not. Gerbner says he, does not think there has 
been*"a pie in the face' 1 in one of their samples of television drama 
in a long time. Since Gerbner -refuses to identify the weeks he has 
chosen as samples, we cannot .completely determine the accuracy 
- of this comment. But, we have' found many incidents of innocuous 
"violence*' in prime-time television during the current end prior 
seasons that we^know from our. dealings with the Gerbner group, 
would be counted as acts of violence. For example, Ted Baxter on 
the "Mary Tyler Moore" show did push a pie into someone's face, 
and this would count as violent; when Phyllfe' grandmother, in a 
« fit of pique, -kicked sonjeone in the ankle, this was also a violent 
act by Gerbner's standards and when Charlie >Brown once again 
f missed a plaeekick in a dramati^iall because Lucy pulled the ball 
,away, this is also considered violent. ■ 

Fourth, the reply comments on our view that serious violence is 
that violence which reasonable citizens consider harmful. Gerbner 
views this as a specious view and argues again that this "confused 
communications content with the^assessment of effects." But 
^ surely neither Gerbner nor anyone else would measure all aspects 
* of content. Only those aspects ofxonfeht which are meaningful in 
some sense or other should be measured or else' the researcher is 
simply wasting time and money. And someone must decide what 
is meaningfu). In pur view, comic and ^accidental.violence is simply 
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not meaningful in the context jn which the debate oyer television 
violence is being conducted, «.*'*' 

Accidents 

Gerbner then turns to our view that accidents *lnd acts of nature 
ought ngt to be included in the definition of violence. His defense 
of their inclusion in the Violence Index is that "there are no 
'accidents' in fiction. The author invents (or the producer inserts) 
dramatic disaster "and 'acts of nature* for a purpose." But this is 
sheer sophistry. It is equivalent to r say v ipg that Greet tragedy does 
*not really portray the ine^orabl^ inevitability of fete becnu-e the 
dramatist could have chosen to have written the play differently! 

In tru^h, the poinThere ib not what is in the author's mind but 
what is in the dramatic vehicle, and we continue to believe that, 
because accidents and a$ts of nature do not involve interpersonal 
violence, their inclusion is inappropriate for any violence county 
that attempts to measure dramatic incidents that naigl# engender 

violence in the real world. 3 « 

* t f 

4 , # 

The Calculation of the Index 

We tur-p now to a discussion of our second major area of objec- 
tion to fhe Violence IndJx, riaitfely, (a) that it is not, and does-not 
purport to be; a simple measure of violence, and "(b) that it is, in 
, fact an arbitrarily weighted sum of arbitrarily chosen program- 
; ming characteristics; this weighted sum has some undefined rela- 
tionship to violence. ' # , 

XThe first problem is that while the Index, as we have 'earlier 
poihted 6ut,\includes* measures other than the number of acts of 
-violence; itVgenerally treated by others as ifthat alone is what is 
Ibeing discribed. Gerbner states.that the "Violence Index reports 
all its components separately as well as in combination. That has 
made it possible fdr any us6r of t"he Violence Index; including CBS, 
0 observe the movement of each -component, and to weigh each, 
as they see fit." But that is disengeriuity'at its worst. For years, in 
Gerbner's own discussion of violence, in his testimony at hearings; 
and in his reports, little reference was made to any other measure^ 
than .his' Violence Index. . ■ • 
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Thus, in his mostu&eent Violence Profile No. 8 issued in March 
1977 and covering.the 1976-77 season, Gerbner devotes ohly six 
lines: of text to any discussion of data for the.q^npopents t>f the 

* Violence Index and then only for the aggregate of ail pr'ogj&ms and 
all networks. All -the detailed commentary on individual networks 
and day parts are based only on the total yiolence Index itself. 
While the 43 appendix'tables in Violence Profile N.o..i do give all 

, the components of the Violence Index-, «ho is going to probe those 
more abstruse measures if Gerbhor himself normally does nol? The 
answer is essentially no onb. Indeed, in all ifce public and profes- 
sional discission of the Violence Profile, We .can think of only one 
or twaqecasions other than our comments in whjch anyone has had 
recourse to the components of the Index. 

A current example of the confusion created by use of the Viol- 
ence ^Index is Gerbner's assertion, in Violence profile No. 8, that 
"CBS, leader in. the /family viewing 1 concept, lifted its two-season 
lid on family viewing time violence. ;. ." We had earlier pointed 
out that Gerbner's own figures, using his definition ,of violence, 
showed a decline in the number ^incidents of violence from s 20 per 
week to 11 per week between 1975 and 1976. That scarcely appears 
to be lifting the ltd on violence. • , „ 

But Gerbner now defends "his statement primarily by arguing 
th^t the proportion of programs corfctaining -violence increased, 
consequently raising the level of the Violence Index, this makes 
sense, according to Gerbner, because 'Violence was more broadly x 
distributed in 1976 CBS family hour* programming, making it more- 
difficult for viewers to avoid (or have their children avoid) violence' 
during family viewing time." Butwhat are the family viewing-time v 
programs that Suddenly became so violent? Asids from "Sixty 
Minutes" and variety pr9grams (both of which Gerbner, excludes 
froip his count), 4 th e efollowing eight programs constituted the farm ■ 
ily viewing programs during the fall of 1976: "Rhoda", "Phyllis" ' 
"Good Tim$s", "Ball Four", "The Walton^', /'The Jeffersons"! 
"Doc", and "Spencer's Pilots". Which of. these programs did par- 
ents need to have-their. children ^void because of violence? The 
unreality of the definition of Gerbner's definition of violence and 
of the peculiar and arbitrary form qf .the Violence Lidex»should be 
apparent.- v 4 - \ 

■ \ • 

taorejund^mentally, the question remains as to wh§t basis in 
research or logic Gerbner h§s fov the particular set of number&&nd 
weights he uses for the development of his Violence Index. "Whence 
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does he derive support for his view that the proportion of leadmg 
characters involved in violence has any meaning in term*- of the 

^ * effect of television .violence _f»n viewers 0 Why r.(« rni.iur (!: ./acters 
as well?. And' why N th.t* i>rwj>»>rt:on precisely equal, in wms of 
m * importance to the Index, and presumably in ellect on the . i hence, 
to the proportion of program* containing violence, and uiiiy one- 
half as impWanf as the rtJie of violent incidents per hour? Is 

t Gerbner sure this ratio should not be one-third? Or one~ftfth? 

The truth i* that the components of the Violence* Index have 
been chosen'by Gerbner without convincing scientific proof of their 
relevance, arrti the weights used in their combination have been 
arbitrarily cftWn by Gerbner vtfithouf any scientific support for 
their relative importance. So the weighted combination of these 
components— tne Index itself— can vary over time with no one 
being able to identify a valid meaning for su^h mov6ments T 

It was precisely the arbitrariness of the entire construct thatjvas^ 
challenged by Bruce Owen of the Office of ^Telecommunications 
> Policy and it is the same arbitrariness which leads us to reject the 
Index as a measure of anything. 1 It is true that "one must add 1 
apples and oranges if one wants tp know aboat fruit/ 1 just as one 
must add rabbits and elephants if one wants to knDw about ani- 

, ^rnals. But does one rabbit equal one elephant? Whether one rabbit 
equals one elephant is of fundamental infyortance ^determining 

o whither the summing of rabbits and elephants in a certain fashion 
to measure s^cne characteristic of animals i£ valid or not$ ' 

. * When the UonVumir Price Index, which does combine apples 
. r and oranges, is'reportfjpfco have risen, .some components have gone \ 
up in price and some nave gone dpwn. But the Bureati Of.La.bor 
* Statistics pan validly report that the aggregate of ^various Com*' 

' '* "ponents went up because it has used & weighting process in which , 
' . v the weights have been derived from* experience in th8 real world, . 
.i.e., the distribution of the/actual market basket -of goods and * 
^Services purchased by the families covered by the survey. 

Where does Gerbner.get his weights from^What. evidence does 
he have that his weights,are superior to some pther*et of weights? 
J* or exainple, assume that the rate' of violence per hour and rate of , 
k 1 violence per program, two- of xGerbner's Index poijponenr^ were 
given a weight of 90 percent, rather than the modest^weijghtthey 
} * 'are actually give'n. Under- fchese circumstance.s, Geyfyper on the 
basis of his own data wauld have had to say that CBS reduced the 

ERIC . 
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amount of violence jVthe family hour Between 1975 and 1976, 
instead of saying that "CBS lifted the lid*oft violence." And no- 
where in tfte many page^ written by the Gerbner group on their 
monitoring results is there any discussion of why one system of 
weighting is better than another. * 



Units of Analysis 

Gerbner discusses our criticism that his definition of a violent 
incident requires the participation of "the same agents." Our defi- 
nition is less restrictive pnd focuses in practice on the unity of a 
dramatic incident, rather than, the identification of the agents in- 
volved. 1 , . . % 

- Gerbner severely criticizes 5 our definition as "ambiguous* and as 
one that permits arbitrary-tend subjective manipulation of the unit 
of violence: He go$s on to state that, "such ambiguity not only 
tends to reduce the reliability of the measure but also gives the 
coder employed by -CBS the opportunity to stretch the rule on 
which all other measures depend/* 

However, as Gerbner is well aware', "reliability" in cpntent'arial- 
ysis is a measurable dimension, rather than an offhand I assessment 
based upon one's view of whether a definition reads well: Neither 
Gerbner's monitors nor burs can be handecj a definition and set to 
work without- further explanation through training and example. 
That is tj|j|of our/definition, and it is equally true of the Gerbner 
• definition. 7 . . > % * ' * « . 

A * ** ^ \ 

We ha?e applied iiieasur'es of reliability to the CBS monitoring 
and very high levels of agreement among coders have; in fact, been 
established. The basic measure— intraclass correlatibns— has con- - 
sistently exceeded 0.90. Since reliability is very high, the operating ' 
definitions used by CB$ are clearly effective,, efficient, and unam- 
biguous. This information* has been published 
^ Wf continue to believe that t^je unit pf count should be defined 
by the dramatic incident, not by the participation of particular 
characters. The emphasis, on 'hanging participants in fcerbper's 
procedures is a result of abstrapt considerations, related to his , 
interest in^power relationships (about which we have* more to say . 
below) and not intrinsic to any evaluation of the extent of violence. 
One could more validly propose that each blow or shot fi«jd' is a 
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single act of violence than that a change in participants denotes a 
new act of violence. 

Finally, Gerbner .asserts that unrier the CBS definition it U con- 
ceivable that a whole prog urn nii^ht be coded as a single \»'jlcnt 
incident. This, of coit-o, co .iii oen.r just as welt under h> defini- 
tion, as for example, if there were a prolonged kidnapping sequence" 
covering essentially an entire program without any change in par- 
* 1 ticipants. But, more, to the point, we have tallied and published 
data showing the average duration of violent episodes as calculated 
by our fnonitopng system. During the cufrent season, length of 
incidents of violence was.only 1.4 minutes. 

/ Sampling 

Finally, we turn to questions of sampling error and of statistical 
significance. We had earlier pointer! out the increasing statistical 

* dangers of choosing a single sample week a year, as the television 
network schedules .became more complex and as programming' 

' became more irregular.' We indicated that the substantial varia- 
tion ki the amount of violence from week to week makes year-to- 
year comparisons drawn from single-week samples highly suspect. 
We showed this large variation in our monitoring data. 
. Gerbner says he has now tested his procedures ovetf an additional 

- 4: f!^e weeks. And he concludes that he has found more stability thart 
ye did and that'"the one-week samples yields remarkably Stable 
results with high cost efficiency/' Indeed, he charges that our evi- 
(frhce of instability stems from the "limitation, instabilities and 
ambiguities"*of our definition. ' 

Several comments are in order on this view. First, we havfe al- 
ready indicated that our results are highly ^reliable, measured' in 
terms of intercoder agreement, and, therefore, th&re simply is no 
problem wifch our definition— it is not ambiguous ot unstable.. 

'Second, Gerbner .may be satisfied with the statistical results of 
his extended sampling but we,are not. 'thi^s, for the. CBS Televi- 
sion Network, the variance shown by the Gerbner extended Sample 
is* so large* that, by standard statistical measure;,- no y^ar-to-year 
change in the numb^pf acts of prim^-tipie viplence'so fulsomely 
reported by Gerbnerm the years since 1967 has been statistically 
significant! To put it another way, for CBS'the year-to-year change 
' ' ip the number of incidents of violence, as defined anji measured 
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by Cterbner, between years that Gerbner has reported has been far 
small/r than the inherent variability in the underlying Gerbner 
(iata/ It has been so much smaller that, by generally accepted 
scientific standard*, Gerbner should have sa d throughout this en- 
tire period that he couldn't identify any significant change in the 
fumber of acts of prime-time violence o_n CBS. This, of course, is 
vastly diiFepent from what he has actually said. *Y , • f 

But in addition, in reviewing the Gerbnei> statistical tiata we 
were^reminded of an aspect of the. Gerbner technique which raises 
> serious questions about the entire relationship between the Gerb- 
ner sample and the universe of network programming from which 
the sample is drawn. Gerbner indicates that, in his one-week,'sam- 
ple, "when and if*an episode of a Regularly scheduled prefgram is , 
preempted 'by some special offering during the selected week, the 
next available episode of that series is video-tapeld." It is perhaps 
understandable why Gerbner chose this approach wjjen he began 
his monitoring a decade ago. During a period when.most programs 
broadcast Store episodes oT regularly-sdheduled series, preempted 
only occasionally by clearly-defined specials, it might have been, 
reasonable for Gerbner, desiring to choose 'a "representative" 
week, to replace ^specials" by the regular programs they 
preempted. But television network programming has changed 
enormously in the last decade. Variation in scheduling has become 
the standard, rather tfftn the unusual. During this last season, and 
even more during the upcoming season, it is almost, impossible to 
define what is a "regularly-scheduled" program and what isU 
"special." Is a series of specials such as NBC's "Big Event" a 
regularly-scheduled program? What about a program such as 
"Roots,"' which appeared with varying episode lengths on feight 
consecutive nights? How do we deal wkh hour programs which 
occasionally appear in two-hour fdrln? Or with mini-series in epi- 
sodes which vary in length? We don't know where we would draw 
the* line, and Gerbner never discusses the criteria by \vhich he 
maktes these decisions. * ' J 

The arbitrariness of this technique is surely apparent. Further, 
the elimination, in whatever degree Gerbner.happens to decide, of 
nonregiilar programming from the jCJerbrier Index leaves out of; 
network programming a large and increasing fraction of actual 
programs broadcast. The only procedure that appropriately re- 
flects television entertainment programming as it in fact appears 
on 'one's, television set is* the procedure CBS follows, namely, the -> 
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inclusion of all prime-time entertainment programs actually 
broadcast during a sample week and the inclusion of enough sam- 
ple weeks to achieve statistical reliability. Whatever Ger^ier is 
measuring .these days, it i=> n.A the toial array of current entei^ ain- 
ment offerings by the television networks. 
\ Ilisk Ratios c ~ 

For-some years Gerbner has defined the purpose for which he 
measures his Risk. Ratios, fie has traditionally argued that televi- 
sion has become the tool by which society ^demgnstrates an invidi- 
ous (but socially functional) sense of risk and power. . /' 

Television is considered by Gerbner to be a primary method by 
* which society conveys to its underclasses that their role in life is 
subservient to th^t of the rest of society. Among those groups de- 
fine'd as " underclasses" by the Gerbner Risk Ratios a?e women and 
nonwhites. Accordingly, if one believed in thi$ view of society and 
.of television, one would expect women and nonwhites to have been 
taught their proper roles in society and to behave appropriajtely. 

However, about a decade after this hypothesis was' first pro- 
pounded, Gerbner himself states (in Violence Profile No. 7), that 
"we do not yet Know whether it [the pattern of relative victimiza- 
tion! . • - cultivates a corresponding hierarchy of fear and aggres- 
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Indeed,. one-can make a more positive statement. No one in his 
right mind would seriously suggest that, after 30 years of televi- 
sion, women and nonwhites are meeker arid less aggressive in de- 
. fending their rights than they t psed to be. But for Gerbner's view 
of society and television to have any meaning, this is exactly what 
should have happened. 

The truth is that this hypothesis'about the effects of dramatic 
portrayals on television* has np support in factiThe Risk Ratid 
measure itself probably does not measure significant characteris- 
tics of television drama in the min^s of viewers. Neither society nor 
television has the kind X)f monolithic value system that Gerbner 
presupposes. And there simply is no evidence that the artificial 
view of society and television that Gerbner has constructed has its 
counterpart in the real world. , % . / > 
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Summary 



in this document, and in our preceding comments, we have ex.- * 
'\ amined the.Gerbner Violence Profile and its components. We have 
concludeds.that^the-Vialence Index does not measure the amount • 
of violence on prime-time television nor is there objective support* 
♦for .the particular elements combined in that Index or the Weights > 
.which are uSed to combine them. E v en the Violence counts them- 
selves are based on overly-brbad, definitions of violence and on * 
overly-narrow samples. ... 

These* days .many studies are being undertaken of one aspect or - 
anofhef of televisioa program content and its^fi'ect onfviewers; 
numerous* hypotheses are being put jbrward- about' the effect of 
television on society. \Ve do not feel it incumjbent on us to corii-^ \ 
* ment on or respond to every such study or hypothesis. If the Viol- 
ence Profile had been simply, one among the many studies, -we * • 
* would not have expended as much effort in reviewing its validity 
as We have. But, in fact, the Violence Profile has beexf in a.unique 
position and phyed a unique role. Dr. Gerbner and his group have* - 
b&en supported in their worit in this area by federal gevernpient 
•funds for the fast decade. The Profile itself has been put forward 
as an all-encompassing model of the way 'in which depictions of 
violence on television affect our society. And many peoplfc con- 
cerned with thislssup have treated the Profile and its conclusions 
as if they were of demonstrated scientific validity and, therefore, . 
, ^had mdijo* social implications. . . , « < 

] < ' '*< ■ 

\ 9 The Social Science. Research Council Committee on Television and Social Be- 
havior, in their report on M A Proffcof Televised Violence'* (July 1975), said that: 
"Initially, the aggregation of thfijfcomj)onents should be avoided and should not be 
undertaken without prior research into the technical problems involved, the under- 
standing of the profile by its users, the consequences for the intended functions of 
the violence profile, etc." Mote generally, we do'not consider this report either the 
ngoroua, review^ the Violence Profile or'the endorsement ofihe Profile that Gerb-_ 
ner does, * 

3 During the six.Gerbner sample weeks, the acts of violence on CBS prim'e-tiroe 
programming, as reported by Gerbner, numbered: 90, 91, 130, 97, 60, and £4. 
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, Symmetry more than substancacompejs us to pursue B diaT6gue ' 
+ ' tjiat threatens to make4he fively subject of television violence bog 
^ * ■ down in fleduirru But behind the* contentions and technicalities 
w over Lmixcffcbag of issues, we perceive a deeper structure string 
and straining tftis colloquy. As our (we hope) final contribution in 
^ this content, we sRall try to elaborate what thateconstraint might 
be^ £#d HvKat" it suggests' for the future of research relevant 'to 
* ielevisoh program policy. \ " ± 9 — :/ - ^ — 

^ vf\CBS fcersl^ts in claiming Cijat "comjc and.acci<!^ntal violence, 
«n& violence* r^esultiTig from acts of nature, ought not be included 
in'ahy measure of the amount of violence." OUr previous analysis « 
cttwy indicates thai there, are* no' real "accidentsV.br '"acts of 
nature" in fiction. Thpy are simply ways of presenting violence and 
victimization* WeJiave also noted that comic content is a ^highly 

* effective form of conveying serious lessons. Finally, we havelndi- 
cated that idle threats, comic gestures," verbal abuse, or any non- 

> - °v credible suggestions- of violence are not inc^ded in our definition. 
' ,*\ Also, our findings are reported separately for comic programs so 
that any careful reader can dssess their independent contributes' 

* to the total pattern. So why this insistence on excluding comic and 
"accidental" violence? 

-* , Of course, the more inclusive the count the higher the number 
.CBS considers damaging. But there is- also another clue in the 

• CBS attempt to determine what violence is "meaningful." Pre- 

* * viouVly, that attempt led CBS to suggest that the criterion of 

' *meanirigfulness M *is j'that violence which reasonable citizens con- 
^ . sider harmful!" But why? Why not that which reasonable citize 
corisidex helpful? Is that less meaningful? Our research -does 
* find it so. But it may be less troublesome from the point of y 
f< of corporate policy, and, therefore, less "meaningful" fro 
strictly policy-oriented point of view. 
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That point of view becomes even more sharply defined in the 
new CBS criterion of meanin^fulness, now offered -a* an argument 

^ for exclusion: % in our view, conic and accidental violence is simply 
nc* mea^ngful.in the context in which the debate over television 
violence is conducted." Oar research has shown that context to be 
relatively uninformed of a variety 4 of bignificant iessuns to be de- 
rived from exposure to television violence. We belle v'e^i hat ^scien- 
tific effort to discover all socially important effect* of televibion 
violence, rather than to take'the terms of t|ie popular debate at 
face value, would serve both the public aird CBS a better than its 

' rigid defense of corporate policy in the face of often unwarranted 
criticism. 

Apparently, CBS researchers .ai^o believe that conjic apd atci- 
denttfl violence may be significant, evert if they continue to exclude 
it from the "overall count." There is a discrepancy between what 
, Vice President Blank writes and what the CBS Office of Social 
Research reports^ ' . 

# The May 1977 CBS Monitoring Report states (ojy>ages 15-16) 
that the CBS definition -(modeled on and very similar to ours^ 
"included accidents or acts of nature which occurred in a violent 
contexfas, for example, a person being killed in an automobile 
accident while escaping from a crime."* In another passage, the 
CBS report notes (page 6, footndte).that "In -this season's tabula- 
tions, episodes of dramatic violence that occur in situation come- 
dies were included in the totals for theNuher programs' category 
.... We continue to exclude comic violence from our overall 
count." * s • " 

Itseems, therefore, that the need for the exclusion does not come 
from research considerations but from pressures for a "better bot- 
tom line." What is most at stake here is the area of children's 
programming, particularly cartoons, which contai/i the most fre- 
quenf (and. stereotyped^ violence. We cannot agreo that sucH'a 
cntic'al area should be exempf from Recounting and scrutiny. - • 

Ttye CBS discussion of the "neutrality" of our content measures 
is puzzling. We said that measures of content^should not presume 
effects. Rather, content measures facilitate the effective investi- 
gation of effects. Ecologists measure the'amount of certain chemi- 
cals in the air or water (as we do in the symbolic environment) in 
order to ascertain their presence and then to test— rather than to 
presume— their effects .on people. So the "boundary line" shoufd 
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be drawn -not in accepting the popular pr^umption of ill-defined 
effects but in* the clear and unambiguous pbservation" of ±c ele- 
ment (in this cake of violence; in my contJxt. Only such c Ova- 
tion can lead to the inve*.;i;;rMou of the 1^/havioral and,c.*.. . tual 
correlates of exposure- ». , svh::y denned violence. Prec-v in 
that way, bur research iwijcd tound several vefy meaning il cor- 
relates of exposure, some of which may be qtiite helpful to\ome 
groups. «, 

The underlying problem again may be that CBS is constrained 
by the nature of critical public discussion which often jumps to 
unwarranted, conclusions. One such conclusion is that the major or 
only "meanihgful" effect of exposure to television violence is the 
instigation of aggression. That presumption forces on CBS the task 
of corporate defense, even at. the risk of distorting the research 
issue. v 

. In therourse of accepting rather than attempting to transform 
the terms of tfie popular debate about TV Violence, CBS gets into 
even more hot water. CBS prides itself on its own researchpn a few 
children's programs demonstrating "that children can receive pro- 
social messages in a comic context." CBS claims that we "ignore 
the fact that these programs were designed to convey and reinforce 
messages of a soc&lly acceptable, s^ially reinforced nature." 
Well, last fall's overall CBS weekend daytime fare hit a five-yeat. 
record of 19.2 violent episodes per hour (up from 14.2 the year 
before). Does CBS mean to suggest that all these other programs 
-were designed to be "socially unacceptable and destructive? Its de- 
fense against simplistic criticism puts CBS in that box. CBS sinks 
even deeper when it contends that'our Measures of the abundance 
of gross and explicit violence in children's programs constitutes "a 
long and unsupported jump to the assumption thatjchildren are 
picking up hidden 'messages of violence from comic routines!" 

Similar problems plague the CBS discussion of -the Violence 
Index itself. Vice President Blank as an economist can see the 
* validity of multidimensional measures of GNP or unemployment. 
These anrd other measures he approve*s "result from closely- 
re'asqned efforts to measure phenomena which are of social or phys- 
ical consequences." But similar efforts to estabtfsh* Cultural Indi- 
cators (of which the Violence Index is a current example) $re, dis- 
missed as "nonsense," Why? \. 1 

m 

The closest we can get to a cogent reason is that the weighting 
^the components going into the Index is '^arbitrary" and that we 
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have not given sufficient attention to the individual Components, 
even though we have included them in our reports. 

What afe these weightings and components? The Violence Index . 
is composed"of (1) the percent of progMftfis containing any violence, 
plus (2) the rate of violent apisode/per program, plus (3)'the rate 
of violent episodes per hour, plus (4) the percent of major charac- 
ters involved in, any violence, plus (5) the percent bf major charac- 
ters involved in any killing. Each oT these mea. ur?s has a specifi- 
cally defined meaning and function in our analysis. The only 
"weighting" is that we double two rates (2 and 3) in order to raise 
th^low.rjtumerical valiies of these ratios to tlie level of importance 
that we believe tbe concepts of the frequency and program satura- j 
tion oT violent 'incidents deserve when coitibir.ed with the other 
numpers which, being percentages, typically haVe much higher 
numerical value. No one is forced." to agree with, or fpllow that 
•simple Assumption. The fhdividuaLcomponents for 'all years are 
included in our reports and are available!^ any combination. • „ 

, The bulk of the Yiolencd Index and Profile is h set of 71 Tables. 
Thousands of Prpfiies have been distributed. The composite Viol* 
erice - Index combines the components by^tneans of the formula 
explained above. Violence Profile No. 8 specifically states*(on page 
21) that the individual "fheasures of violence are based on ana- 
lysts* observations/ They are provided in alhtabulations and 
should be usec^ as basic indicators of trends, ftowever, (or ease of 
illustration and comparison, they are combined to form summary 
scores and'ari index. These are not statistital 'findings in them- 
selves, ao&should not be treated as such. Rather they serve as 
convenient illustrators pf the* basic findings and to facilitate gross 
comparisons." 



It i$ true that most publiBdiscussion revolves around, the com- 
posite Index. Similarly, thwbroadcast industry ( refers' to overall 

"Neilsen pr Arbitron ratings, although, these are composed,,. of 
demographic and other separateTT-anil'^orhetimes.coriflicting— 
components. Wfc bfelieve thajt there is a general validity to the over- 
all Index, aric^that consistently applied, i% does show meaningful 
trends in performance. As ( CBS knows best, the detailed tabula- 
tions do not get on network news or into newspaper headlines. We 
disseminate complete information; ii is up to the media to do their 

x homework and pse'such Violence Index components fcr combina- 
tions pf components as they see fit. * * * * 
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CBS reflects some irritation with the perhaps less than felicitous 
phrasing in.our 1977 Report tbat 4€ CliSt leader In the 'family % jew- 
ing* concept, lifted its luo--;;,i. c on lid on family viewing tin;t viol- 
ence . . .*' \>et us look ui the individual components of the "family 

hour" Index for 1973, 7<, 75. /.ad 7G. 

* » " , I 

Percent of fdjl season CBS tfuily Lour prugrams containing any 
violence: 50, 50, 27, 63, Percent of hours containing violence: .60, 
56, 31, 60. Rate of violent episodes per program: 4.4, 3.1, 1.8, 1.4. . 
Rate of violent episodes per hour: 5.9, 3.9, 3.1, 2<2. Percent of' 
leading characters involved in any violence: 43, 29, 23, 32. Percent 
of leading characters involved in killing: 13, 7, 0, 0. It is clear as 
we report, that while the number and rate of "family hour" violent 
incidents declined, and killing by or of leading characters was 
eliminated, the percent of programs with violence and characters 
involved in some violence has increased, making the ovc?all 
"family hour" Index 127 in 1973, 100 in 1974, 60 in 1975, and 101 
in 1976. (The corresponding Index numbers for all CBS drama 
\vere 174, 174, 154 and 181.) The factors that determine these 
movements are clearly n&t our measures but network policy and * 
its application by the 'network's department oY Standards and 
Practices. If next season's program mix shows a policy of replacing 
the "lid" on more or aH aspects of violence, we shall be plteased to* 
report it. 

The CBS list of family hour programs and the rhetorical ques- 
tion "Which gf these programs did parents need \o have their 
children avoid because of violence?" continues the persistent^nis- 
readjng of the' Issue and ofour reports. Nothing we report suggests 
that parents have childreiF&void specific programs. The Violence 
Index and Profile measure aggregate programming policy and its 
cdnsequences. These are cumulative^. over the years, do not stem 
from single programs, and involve a variety of lessors of different 
potential value for different groups. Reducing violence to a me- f 
chanical and one-dirrifensional issue only'refaforces tRe superficial- 
ity of the popular debatp. * . 

t T 

The CBS discussion of units of analysis and sampling adds little * 
of substance to what we have discussed before. Oururtits, defined, 
according to participation of the same ch§racters,\ are easier to 
. code, yield more information — and more but priefen inci-' 
- dents — than those jaf CBS. They furtherhelp to place the violence 
in a social context. That is«something CBS and other networks 
have long demanded, but refuse to dQ themselves. The investiga- 
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tion of such context is highly indicative of a variety of potential 
lessons to be derived from TV violence. But it is not a prime sub- 
jedi Of pupuLr criiluom a,iU is therefore of little corporate interest. 

The variability of year : to-year incidents of violence has been 
equally *large in both our and the CBS samples (zl the 1977 CBS 
report, page 4). That is why we (unlike CBS) use the much more 
broadly-based Index which combines several measures, and dis- 
cuss upward or downward trends over the years, rather than sta- 
tistical differences frohi one vear to ariother. In fact, until the 
sharp and surprising rise in violence .last year, our reports tended 
to emphasize) the lack of significant change, despite repeated net-, 
work promises and protestations. 

The rationale for focusing on, regularly scheduled dramatic pro- 
grams should be obvious. Our study is designed to investigate the 
representative, and repetitive patterns of programming, and not 
the occasional or exceptional "specials." ft is hot at all difficult to 
define what is a "special;" the networks promote them, heavily and 
usually announce that "the regularly scheduled program,wilJ re- * 
turn next week." However, any dramatic production such as 
"Roots" or a mini-series woakl be incMided in our analysis if it fell . 
within our sample week. Jf and when the actual variability of the 
week-to-week programming pattern justifies enlarging the sample 
to obtain representative results, we shall do so. At the present time 
that is far from the case. Behind the revolving door of formats^ind 
titles, there is a peivistcnt stability of basic content elements And 
social patterns portrayed in the programs. 

This brings us to the last point of some substance. CBS churns 
that our findings would suggest that "women and nonwhites are 
meeker and less aggressive in defending their rights than they used 
tb be." That is careless reading and tendentious reporting of what 
we actually found. We say nothinjg about what women and minori- 
ties do because that js not what we study. We study t}ie pattern 
of television violence and find that it places a higher burden of 
relative, victimizatiorl^tmon women, nonwhites, and other minority 
groups such as; children and the elderly fhan.upon the white male 
majority. We 4 aiso find that heavy viewing of television, with other 
factors kept constant, is related to a sense of exaggerated ^danger 
and mistrust. An independent study by Dr. Nicholas'Zill of the ' 
Foundation for Child Development has since come to the same 
conclusion for children. Of course this does not mean that televi- 
sion alone determines human behavior. What it indicates is that 
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violence-laden television drama cultivates an unequal sense of vul- 
nerability within a. conventionally stereotyped power and value 
structure. §oth the growing militancy of some groups and the 
growing resistance to change of others', as well as the increasing 
fear of most, -takes place in that cultural environmentrTelevision 
is an important contributor to these trends. I 

We are in the process of expanding and diversifying our monitor- 
ing and cultivation studies. We are developing additional indica- 
tors o£ family life, aging, health and medicine, artd other key, issues 
regularly presented in television programming. What we have prof- 
ited from this and other exchanges wilLthus be put to use sn our 
continuing stuGies. 

Only an indep&ndC'.it *i;b. i iji, ar ..rd 10 let the chips faK where 
they may. In thje long run, thai »s che best protection for the public 
and-also for the TV industry. As 'broadcasting policy develops in 
netf directions, we will report the facts, as we have in the past. 
Independent scientific research is the^best defense against unin- 
formed or unwarranted pUblic cfiticism and the best guide to poll- 
* cies that reflect careful consideration of all important social conse- 
quences. ' """tH 
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NETWORK PRIME- TIME VIOLENCE TABULATIONS FOR 1980-81 SEASON 

Highlights of the Report 

./ _ * 

1. Overall, there has been very' little change from last season 1 in 

violence. The nuaber of violent incidents in prime tine television 
on all three networks combined , varied little from the 1979-80 season. 
Though the nuaber of vloltfot ^ficident^ is slightly less than last 
season, this minor difference Is not. large enough to be considered 
statistically significant. *♦ 



All three networks are' about equal In violence level in the 1980-81 
season. The sraall differences between one network and another in 
number.of violent incidents are not statistically significant.* However 
NBC does rank abpve CBS in rate of violent incidents (nuaber of 
incidents per houc), with ABC falling between the other two networks 
on this measure. None of the networks are significantly higher or 
lower in violence level than- in the 1972-80 season. 

On a long-tera basis, the level of vxplence In the current stfason is 
considerably4.ower than in previous years and is, m> fact, 'one third 
less than the high point of violence in 1974-75. Since that peak year, 
there has been a long-tera downward trend in violence, with occasional 
fluctuations. (See chart A) this long-term decrease Is primarily a 
result of a reduction In the, nuaber of hours devoted to regularly- 
scheduled "action 11 prograas (crlae, mystery, wfestern and adventure.) 

Over the long-run, the networks have shown different 'patterns in 
violence level. CBS declined sharply In violence In the 1975-76 
season and> despite some f luctfta^lons^, has remained considerably below 
Lts earlier level since that time. ABC has 'general ly followed a down- 
ward trend yi violence since 1974-75. NBC has $hown a nore variable « 
pattern than the other two networks over the saae time period. (See 
chart B) • • 



A parallel declln^%has ( 'taken pLace in the amount of time (fbvoted to 
violent action on prime- time. Duration of violent episodes has been 
measured since 1976-77, *at which tit* an average of about three prime- 
time hours a week (184 minutes) involved scenes of violence. In the 
current season, the average amount of c iae per week devoted \o violence 
on" all three networks combined Is about half that amount. (100 minutes) 
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Violence was defined as follows "the use of physical force against 
persons or animals, or the articulated, explicit chreat of physical 'J 
force to compel particular behavio* on the part of a person. Accident/ 
and incidents of conic violence were- exc tuded from chis count. As m the 
ptfst three years, thirteen weeks of prime- tiae ^te lev^sion were monitored 
m order Co obtain a reliable :neasure that made allowance for weeS: co-week 
variation in* incidents of # dramatic violence. # 

\ . 1 ■ ' I . 

Detailed Findings • ' ' • 



Number atfd Frequenc^^f Violent Incidents 

The vlclenoe level in the 1980-81 season has changed little from last year. 
In the average week, there were % 105 incidents of violence during prime-tine 
on the three networks combined ,* about the saae level as in the 1979-80 season. 
There were fewer than two incidents of violence per hour, of prime tine in 
both t^is.and l3St year's season. (Table 1) 

• • \ • : 

All three networks are very close in average number of .violent incidents ' ^ 

per week, ranging between 32 and 38 incidents. For each of che networks, 
the currenc violence level shows only insignificant differences from last Vj^ 
season I J 



However, the rate of violence is higher on NBC than it is on CBS,, with 
ABC falling In-between. CBS averages about 1% incidents of violence per hour,< 
compared to about two incidents per hour on NBC. None of the nexvorks have 
shown any marked change m rate of violence from last season. < (Table 2) 

\ - . 

Frequency of Violence in Different Types of Pro gramming ^ - ' 

As has been generally true, violence is most likely to occur in regularly ^ 
scheduled "action" programming, which averages around 3 or 4 incidents of 
violence per hour. However, on each of the networks, this type of pro- 
gramming makes up** only a small portion of programming tine. The bulk of 
prime tine consists of comedy, drama, variety 3nd "special" programs which 
nave relatively little violence (averaging less than one incident- per hour, 
for the three networks.) (Table 3) 
\ 

Made-for TV, and feature films frequently mclucfc violence. In 198Q-8W 
each of the networks devoted 20-30% of programming tune, to movies, which 
averaged between- 2 to 3 incidents per hour. Movies -on television t 
accounted for about .one- third of the* violence on CBS and ABC, and 
one-half of all violent incidents on NBC , - * ' 

3 t ' 
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Veek to y'eek Variations 



• This year," and in the previous five seasons, 13 weeks of programming were 
monitored for each network, prpvidmg considerable information on the • 
extent of week- to- week variation. The range of variation from week-to- 
week is extensive* In this season, there was at least oneweek'on each 
^ network that had two to three tines the violence of the ''lowest week, 

^en th^se tabulations were begun in 1972- 73 /they ' involved onlv two 
^ weeks of programming An effort was made to select weeks that represented 
as little variation from regularly scheduled programming as possible. The 
•decision was 2*de in 1975 to expand the sample to a longer time. interval 
that would -core closely approximate the true average incidence of\dramdtic 
violence in prime- time prograraning. This was done because mtfecen\: years 
television prime- time programming has become less constant, ay "specials" 
and mini-series have becctae more 'frequent and program changes more rapid. 

The.past five seasons have been characterized* by frequent changes 'in . " • 
scheduled program series and numerous "specials." In the current season, 
many Series did not fast out the year and some series were deliberately 
scheduled for only a brief "try-out" 'run. The numerous "specials" and'pre- 
^emptions varied considerably in the extent to which violence was involved, 
0 ranging in type ^frora var le ty -shows to westerns. Thus, in this year's 

season, as m previous years, no "single " week can be called "typical". 

Another source of week- to-iweek variation derived from differences in the 
nature of the made- for- te levis ion and feature films shown. Each of the net- 
works had some weeks in which film material was generally non-violent; 
conversely, eadh of the 'networks had at least one week characterised by 
violent fila content- 0 

Because of all these factor-s, the week-to-week variation in the extent , 
of dramatic violence becomes quite large, as shown in'Table 4. On each 
of the networks, one (ft- more individual weeks varied considerably from the 
overall 1^-week average.* if only one or two weeks had been selected to 
represent ^his season, the outcomes might have bee'h considerably higher, 
or lower than those obtained. .The expansion of the number of weeks 
monitored results in a much more* realistic appraisal of the amount of 
violence on prime- time network programs v 



^Standard deviations of the mean, number of incidents (a statistical 

measure of dispersion or variation from the average) were 7.77, 11.72 

<and 10 49 for GBS, NBC, and ABC, respectively. . Means* are shown in Table 2. 
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Duration ^ f Violent incidents 



logger than chose ln ocher prograa Mt «ial. buc chese 41££erences are 
saall. (table 5) 



i 

waV first rae 



v, 77 season when the duration of violence waV first measured, 

^ co t ioe~ devoted to vioUnt scenes m the average wee>of pr«-C» 
£ dlcnnedlro: about Chree hours (184 .mutes) to a out a, ou, and a 

'rr^c™ ™ ^ rr c ' cu t « che 

. following year,' and has reamed at about the san* level since Chen. % 



CHART A 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF INCIDENTS 
OF DRAMATIC VIOLENCE PER WEEK 
Three Networks Combmci. • Pnn>c Tiftf. 
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Table 1 

Changes In Prime-Time Dramatic Violence 
All Three Networks Combined 



Average 

* number of Average 

Incidents -Average rate of 

of dramatic number . violent 



I Change I Change 
from prior from prior 
/ears In year In 



violence 



f hours Incidents number of rate 



our 

per week per week * per hour__ Incidents per hour 



I972-73 t2-week average) 138.0 ^ 60.0 



* 1973-74 ^ j ) / 141-0 _ 

\ 

.1974-^5 C ' ' ) 157-0 

1975-76 '(13-week average) 119.9 

• 1976-77 ( H ) 136.2 * 



6i.9 , w 

62. 3 
62.0 



2.30| 



2.28 



2.52 



1.93 



1977- 7a ( 

1978- 79 ( 

1979- 80 ( 

1980- 81 ( 



) 



117.5 
» 97.4 
109.6 
. 105.2 



59.3 4 _ 2.30 
60.8 1.93 



59.7 
57,5 
60.1 



. 1.63 
% 

1.90 
,1.75 



+11% 



4-142 



-17: 



+12X 



+10J 

+19: 
-16: 
-16: 

i 

+16: 
- 8: 



•Documentaries, new* and sports programs are excluded from this count, 
reducing the total number of prime-time hours monitored. 

Note: Minor v/tiations (of \l or .2] In the tables may occasionally 
occur >iue to rounding of figures. , 
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Table 2 



Change* in PrlDC-Tlne Dramatic Violence 
By' Network. 



I 



Average tluaber Average Average rate ZChange f«roa X Change froo 

of incidents of nuaber of violent prior year in prior year in 

draaatic violence of hours incidents nusber of 

per week pgr week per qour incident's 



rate 
per hour 



• r 



197J-73 (2-week average) 


43 0 


20.5 


2.3 


s 




1973-74 ( " ) 


' 40.5 


21.0 


1.9 


-16Z* 


-17Z 


1974-75* •< " ) 


Sl'.O 


. 21.0 


2m \ 


^6 


+26 


1975-7*6 (13-week average)* 


32.5 


21.3 


1.53 




-33 


1976-71 ( ) 


3i.O ' 


19.7 


1.57 


- 5 


+ I, 


1977 -7(J ( , " „' ) 


38.2 


20.3 


1.88 


+23 


+20 


1978-79 ( „ " ) 


36.1 ' 


^20.4 


* -U77 


- - - 5 


- 6 


1979-80 ( " * . " ) 


* 36.2 


20-3 


1.79 


0 


~+ i 


1930-81/ " ) 


32.2 


20.^ 


1.57 


-11 


-12 


* 








(eonfcl'nued) 
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I Table 2 cent . * 

, Changes ^n Pflne-Tlfce Dr»naclc Violence i 

By Network a 

Average nuaeer Average Average»rata JChange from Z Change froo 
of incidents of fu»b»*r o£*violent prior year in jrior year in 









, Jraaatic 
2SL. 


vio lence 
week 


of hours 
per week 


incidents 
per hour 


nuaber of 
i.ic ivlent^ 


rate 

per i-iour 


** 




































X 

-Y 




1972-h 
. " 19*73-?.. 
19)4-75 


(2-week average) 

( " / ^ 

( ) 


49.5 m 

54.5 

47.5 


20.0 
20.9 
21.2 


2.5 * 

2.6 
2.2 * 


J 

+ 10Z 
-13 


1 

+ 4t v_ 
-15 






'19 7Wb 
„ 197b-77 


1 13-wee* average ) 

i " ) 


37^9 " 
55.9 


20.5 
„ , 20.2 


1.35 
.2.77 


-20 
+47 


-13 
+50 


• 




1977-73 


( " * " > 


41.0 


20.5 


2.00 


* -2? 


-28 








l. " - ) 


34.3 


, ,20.3 


1.64 


-16 


-1C 


i 




1979-80 




42.3 


20.4 


2.03 

i 


+23 ' 


' +27 


u 






( " ) 


3G.0 


• 19.9 * 


1.91 


-10 % 


a 




• 


ABC 

1972- 73 


(2-week average) 


40.5 


19.5 

> 


2.1 










1973-74 


« 

( ) • 


46.0 


20.0* 


2.3 


, ' 


' + 10 




t 


1974- 75 

1975- 76 


t " * ) 
(13-week average) 


58.5 
'49.5 


20.1 
20. -2 


2.9 . 
2.45 


+27 
-IS 


+26. 
-17 


s 




19 76- 7*7 
1977-73 
1973-79 


I ) 
( ' " ) 1 


49.3 
30.3 
27*0 


19 .A 
„ 20.0 
10.4 


-.54 9 
\ 1.92 , 


0 

-22 

-30 


+ U 




t 


1979-30 
1930-8 { 


< ) 
( " ) 


31.1 
34.9 


16.9 
19.7 


1.34 
1.77 


*W 
4 ^ 


v +26 



* Lu'cuaentarics, v n t ws arni spor ts "prograas are exc luded** f rosa this count, reducing the tot*al „ 
miaber ot prioe-tiie hours aonitored. » . ( 
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4 Tabic 3 

^ Extent of Dramatic 'Violence 
on Prime- time Entertainments Television * 
/ 

' , 13-Week Sample - 1930-3}* 



* ' ,* . ' Average * 

• number of i ' • 

„ *' c * * .incidents t Average - % 

» of dramatic ' number of Average 

viofence . • hours rate 
per week ^per week * " per hour 

' o ' * 

CBS * 

t 

"Action" programs** '♦S.I 2.2 , 3.7 

v - o ' . * 

Other programs*** ~ 13. o 13.2 1.0 

Made-for-TV and ' 

feature filrn^ 10 . 6 a • 5.1 , . 2. i 

* - * 

' Total . '32.2 : 20. 5 * 1.6 

NBC * • # 

"Action'* programs** . 14.3 '4.5 , 3.2,, 

Other programs*** " 6.1 9.0' * • 7 

• ' 1 • r 

Made-for-TV <yid % - . * 

feature films * 19.1 . % _ 6.4 * 2.7 ' 

* Total . * 33.0 19.9 -J.. 9 

■ » v 

M£ * . » . 

"'Action^progratns**- 12.6 ' 2.9 ' ,4.3' 

Other sirograns*** 11.6 12. -3 ' « .9 , 

4 * 

MacJe-for-TV and ' * 

feature films * 10*7 4.4 2.^ 

Total , 34.9 • ' 19. T 1.8 * 



*0ocuaen Caries, newa and sport* programs are excluded from" this count, ■ , 

reducing*the total number of prime-time hours monitored. ' 
**Regularly scheduled^crime, mystery, western and adventure programs. 
***G«neral drama, comedy, variety — both regularly acheduled and special. 
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Table 4 



fangi of Week-to-tfcek Variation In Dramatic Violence 
13-week ^MPlg — 1980-61 



' CBS 

^Action" programs* 

.T'- 
other program*** 

Hade-*or-TV and 
feature films 

' Weekly Totals*** 

SBC 

"Action" programs* 

Qehtr programs** , 

Made-for-TV and 
feature fllas 

Weekly Totals*** 



-Range In number 
of Incidents of 
dramatic violence 



0-15 



M-26 

1-2* 
22-46 

0- 39 

1- 14 

1-46 
15-55 



Range In 
• number 
of hours 



0-4 
9-17 

■ 2-11 
13.5-21 



0-9 
6-15 



1.5-14 

17-22 



"Action** pro^nas* 

Other prqgrans** ^ 

Hade-for-TV and 
• feature fllas. 

Weekly Totals*** 



0-19 
4-24 

3-21 
20-55 



0-5 
11-14 

i 

2-6 , 
15.5-21 



* Regularly scheduled crime, mystery, western and adventure programs. 
** General drfea, conedyV variety -both regularly scheduled and special, 
*** Hinimum and maximum range for weekly totals, including all -three program categories 



Table 5 

Duration ofv Violent Incidents 

13 Week Sample - 1976-81 
(All Three Networks 'Combined) . 



."Action" 
programs 

Other " 
programs 



Made- for -TV and 
Feature Films 67.3 



Total 



* Average to\al 
duration o^^pejdents 
. In minutes 

per week 



1971-77 1 77-78 f 78-79 '79-80 '80-81 

97.5* - 55.9 * 37.9 45.5 ^ 34.1 

9 

t <> 

19.4 17.1 24.2 18.6 23.7 

"50.1 47*6 -43.8 42.4 

184.2 123.1 . 109*7 107.9 ^00.2* 



Average duration 
of incidents 
In minutes" 



1976-77 '77-78 ' 78-79 
1.0 1.1 



1.3 



.9 



,'>9-80 '80-81 



.9 



1.8 . 



1.0 



1.3 . , 1.1 



1.4 



1.0 



1.1 



l.(f 



1.0 
.8 

Ul 
4.0 



r no- 
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y TECHNICAL APPENDICES 

I. Analysis of Violence In Prlme-rTlme Programming 
i 

*Pri6r t6 1975-76, "the Office of Social Resea-rch monitored two 

sample weeks cf prime-time television a year,. One of the two «, 

sample "weeks was monitored In the fall and the other after Feb- ^ 

ruary 1, In order to take account of any mldseason program Chang- 
's, 

es. The sample weeks were chosen to reflect, as closely as pos- 
sible, the normal prtme-tlme schedule. Week's containing no or ^ 
few "specials" were favored over weeks contalnlng^several specials. 



For the 1975-76, 1976-77 and J.977-78 seasons, thirteen weeks, or 
£lf of each season, were Included In the sample to reflect more 
adequately the total range of programming. 



Monitoring during the sample weeks covered all regular-series 
. programming -and such entertainment specials as were scheduled, 
as well as theatrical features and made-for-televlsion films . f 
"News, do^mentaries and sports were excluded. 



1 



Definition of Violence * > w 

Violence was defined for the monitoring as follows: 

"the use of physical force against persons or anlmals^r 
the articulated, explicit threat of physical force to 
compel particular behavior on the part of a f arflon," 



s 
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i ' 

In the implementation of the definition , all acts intended to 
cause physical harm (for example, attempted murder) were included, 
whether they were successful pr not. 

f 

Violence was counted in terms of incidents . An incident is not 

absolutely synonymous with an "act". One "incident" might in- 

elude brief breaks in the action, as in a protracted -chase scene, 

interrupted by pauses for regrouping and reloading or acts of 

• j • 

violence by more than one person, as, for example, would o'ecur 

in a fight scene involving several people. 

Unintentional injuries (such as ^ight result from a shove merely 
intended to get someone out of one's way,) were not considered 
violent, nor were threats that vere not backed up be a~ sh<iw of *' 
force (along the limes of I 11 get you some day"). ' 

. * .A 

A separate count was made of comic violence (e.g., the' proverbial 
slapstick scene of hitting someone with a custard pie). Incidents 
of conic violence were few and are not included in the total counts 

— • 

of dramatic violence shown here. 

Further details regarding the counting procedure will be found in 
the following "Definitions and Guidelines as Furnished to Coders f" 
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IlS&eflnltlons and N Guidelines, as burnished to Coders 

* , . \ 

Definition o£ Violent Incident 

* - 77 
One sustained, dramatically continuous event involving violence, 

•0 V 

with essentially the same group of participants and with no major 
interruptions in continuity. * ^ 

Duration of a Violent Incident 

A violent incident be&ins with either the violent act itself or 
with a threat of violence (as defined below). For example,, if a 
policeman Shouts "Stop, or I'll shoot," and then shoots at the 
* person eing, the incident would be counted as beginning with- 
the initial shout. 



1 I 



Categories of Violence • * 

Physical . The use of physical fdrce^against persons or animate 
whether or not it is* successful. For example, if a person shoots* 
at another person and missed, this is still an act of violence 
Accidents or acts of nature are not included in this, count, except 
-for the rare cases in which accidents are directly related to 

cidenc dLr 



, violent action, e.g. an autotaobi^ 

Threats of physical force . The articulated, 
physical force .used as compulsion so as to 



iring a police chase. 

explicit threat of 
eate in the person 
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threatened the f ear* of bodily harm if he did not comply. However, 

• if threat is accompanied by or named lately ^followed by physical 

"injury, it w'ill not be cou*l%*4^.separately. * Do not include those 

physical acCions which are not intended Co and apparently do not 

produce bodily harm (e.g., a shotfe* intended only to get someone 

out of one' s way) . / 

t > 

Results of Violence * 

There are two categories of results: * . % 

' •* r 

, (1) Lethal injury ('death). Note that if a person is shot 

. and falls*down^ he canno^ be' assumed to be dead unless 

it is clearly indicated. Ofpen it is only later* in the 

program that someone says Chat the person involved is 

a dead, in the hospital, etcv ? * 

it * : h > 

(2) Injury. This* includes every infliction of pain from 
a single blow to a gunshot (jOtfhd . 



Comic Violence 
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An incident of "comic" violence is one lip which the violence is 
in a context which would ordina^i]^" produce laughter and the 
violence is not of a serious character^ * 

" ? ~ — 

*These "results of violence" data are N *nOt included In this report. 
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III. Dates of Monitoring 

The following are the thirteen weeks in which prime-time telfevis^on programs 
on all three networks were monitored: / 

October 27 - November 2, 1980 

/ * 

November 10 - November 16, 1980 , 

i 

November 24 - November 30, 1980 
December 8 - December 14, 1980 
December 22 - December 28, 19,80 
January 5 - January 11, 1981 / ^ v 

January 19 - January 25, 1981 
February 2 - February 8, 1981 
February 16 - February 22, 1981 
March 2 - March 8, 1981 
March 16 - March 22, 1981 
March 30 - April 5, 1981 
April 13 - April 19, 1981 



IV. Statistical Notes # ^ 

The unitfof sampling for this study was a week of television pro- 
graming. From the 26 weeks available for study* a systematic 
sample of 13 weeks was selected.. In each of the selected weeks, 
aid network television programs were .analyzed for incidents of 
dramatic violence according to the" specif ications in the preced- 
ing section. * 

The following statistical procedures can be applied either to 
the total output, to the output of one network, or to the output 
for any particular type of programs. 

* Incidents per Week * 

Let X^ be* the number of incidents in the i ch sample week. Let n 

be the number of weeks\ in the sample — 13 in this case. Let N be 

♦ 

the size of the universe — 26 in this case. Then X - £Xj/n is 

the average weekly number of incidents. 



is che standard error of rhe 
* mearT- 
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Average Weekly Rate* Per Hour 

Let be the number of hours monitored in the i th sample week. 
Then *i - Xi/Yi is the rate per hour in the i th sampled week. 
• 2 — £ is the average weekly rate per hour 

^ 2L 5 * "3E 19 the standard error of the mean 
To Comjhtre Two Averages 

Let X A be the first mean (e.g., one network, one type of program, 
one year) . 

Let X n 'be* thfe other mean independently measured. 



Then 



t * < X A - X B ) /J&X A + 



is "Student's" t, ^to be looked up in the table of the distribution 
of £ with (n A - 1) * (n B - 1) degrees of freedom. In this case, 
degrees of freedom equal 24. 
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Mr. Morn/ Thank you very much.JW? *cer^inly\y^recUte your , 
-statement, s Mr. Mater/' . $?> ^v^ r jr V|b/ k 

Next we wttkhaar from Mr. Raltrff^fe^ls, '^vWsident of" 
NBC. Mr. Daniels? 1 1 . * t ■ * 



STATEMENT OF RA 




Mr. Daniels. Thank- you, Mr. ChairmaS^K.^.,^^ 
m In view of the time I will not read^all ot^y^^m^ statement 
which I will ask-be included into the75epord.^V| • ,3t&>? - * 1 
• I am Ralph Daniels - ^S^^^vf 1 

Mr.. Mottl. Mr." Daniels, may I impose upon youf^*^ f i • 

Let^us recess for about '2 minutes. Mr. Wirttr \ftH^' bloE in 
about 2 or 3 minutes. Then we will start up again. c * /V 

We >are going to try to catch this* vote. We aSmpa hejjr * 

your testimony. We will recess for about 2 mmiifeS! IWfien .Mr. 
fe Wirth comes back, we will reassemble the subcbiMttee at that 

[Brief recess.] ' \ ■ 

Mr. Wirth. Mr. Daniels, you nray resume. We will continue hear- 
ing from eafch of you. . ^ * 

As you know, each of your statements will be submitted in full in 
the record. * « ' ' 

Mr. Daniels. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. i 

As stated earlier, I will try to shortcut these remarks and.hppe° 
that the complete remarks are -in the record. " 

My name is Ralph Daniels. I am-the vice president of the Depart- 
*ment of Broadcast Standards of the National*Broadc«$ing Co. It is . . ■ 
a privilege for me to testify here today regarding aTnafter vvfaich * ^ 
has long been of importance to NBC. " * 
+ NBC is -Keenly aware of the responsibility it has as .a medium 
which reaches directly into the home. Thus, we believe' that it is 
prudent to be concerned about the depiction of violence on televi- 
sion, and our programing reflects that concern/ / »■ * 

I am not suggesting that NBC's goal is to Eliminate <a'll action or 
depiction of violence Cohflict is historically a legitimate and essen- 
tial part of drama. What we strive to eliminate is gratuitous vio- 
lence—violence which is inserted merely for its shocK\jralue and 
nSt because it is important to character or to plot. • * * 

Furthermore, wjiere violence themes or scferiis are important to 
a^ story, we insist that the methfid of presentation be such thaUt 
does not glorify violence or endorse it as an acceptable solution to 
human problems. * 

In addition, although any act may be emulated, wfe carefully 
avoid detailed portrayals of any technique whiclumight facilitate a 
violent act or the commission of a crime. ' . 

Of course, these principles, which are set forth in our code of* - 
broadcast standards, are not self-executing. There is no simple ob- 
jective test for determining whether depicition of violence "is gratiK 
itous or excessive. , t , . > 4 

We do not believe it is meaningful to quantify violence in terms 
of the number of punches or gunshots. - ■ 

Such acts must be assessed in terms of their dramatic context, 
because it is that which endows them with meaning. The task of - 
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striking a balance between avioding excessive violence and'allow- 
m ing for realism requires informed subjective judgments. 

These judgments, along, with judgments in othfer areas of con- 
cern, are made at NBC by the experienced -professionals m our 
broadcast standards department. * • . ' 

The department which I administer consists ,of more than 4a 
' people located in New York City and. in Burbank, Calif. , * 
The average experience for a broadcast standards edyr is-IO t 

^Following established procedures of program surveillance based 
on our *NBC code and the code of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the broadcast standards department, prior to broad- , 
cast, reviews every entertainment program, wifh the exception of 
sports programs, whether live, on film, or on tape. > 

Our concerns are many. For example, careful attention is paid to 
avoiding sterotypes, coarse or profane language or material, graph- 
ic or explicit presentation of sexual matter, among other things. 

Each broadcast season, before the starts of series production, I • 
and dther NBC executives meet on the westt coast w f ith the produc- 
ers and creative staffs of every program sen'es to inform them of 
our r policies and concerns, one of^vhich is the avoidance of gratu- 
itous- or excessive violence. ■ * 

Every effort is made to assure* that they fully understand and ap- 
preciate .oi(r concerns and' are willing and able to conform to our 
requirements. \ ^ . 

A broadcast standards editor is assigned to each program or 

series. \ 

- As i. point out on page 5, final approval of the broadcast never 
given until we are satisfied that each program is acceptable under 
NBC standards. , m . . . _ . ' . . 

In the cake of feature films produced for initial theatrical re- 
lease, somewhat different procedures are followed. 
When we believe that a program could contain sensitive material 
* which a family might regard as unsuitable to its own younger 

•nf embers, we air a special audience advisory. . 
1 When an advisory is considered necessary, it ^presented in both 
k audio and video forai at the start of the program, at a later point 
ih the program and, where possible, in appropriate promotional 
material in advance of the program. ... ' 

NBC has a department of social research whose fask it is to 
inform management about .television's social impact. That ^depart- 
ment is ofte of the resources my department draw9 upon*W insure 
that our decisions are consistent with what is known about 
television's effects. ^ t . m , . 

NBC has always tried to continue to be informed about the possi- 
. ble impact of depictions of violence. / . 

Even those who believe that televised violence causesosome kinds 
of aggressive behavior do not claim that the evidence supports the 
conclusion that depiction of violence on television causes people to 
commit real life criminal violent act. m , ' 

- In any event, regardless of whether certain depictions of violence 
might cause aggressive behavior, the NBC policies and pjtfgfedures 
which I have previously described are designed to insure that such 
depictions are not broadcast by NBC. ■ > 

.113 - . 
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In recent ^years, in response to the chariging tastes and needs of 
our diverse audience, the number of action-type programs have de- 
clined. . . 

Some programs which we found acceptable 10 years ago would, 
under today's standards, require substantial revisions. 

In all, I believe that we' are acting responsibly and responsively 
to the needs of our viewers. Of course, no matter, what our policies 
and practices, we will riftt be able. to please everyone all of' the 
time. 

Perceptions and definitions of violence differ, sometimes materi- 
ally There will also always be those who feel we should ignor reali- 
, ty and not depict any violence, while there will be others who will 
feel that any tampering with a creative work is an affront to their 
.intelligence and impinges upon their freedom as viewers to be in- 
formed and entertaiped with *a broad spectrum qf different pro- 
gram ctypes, including those which may depict violence. 

We intend to remain informed #in this area and to continue to' im- 
plement and follow policies and practices which are consistent with 
our responsibilities as- a broadcaster. x , 
[Mr. E)aniels' prepared statement follows:] 
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Statement of Ralph Daniels, Vice'President, Broadcast Standards, National 
# * Broadcasting-Co., Inc. - 

u ' r . 

My name is Ralph Daniels. I am the Vice President 
of the' Department of Broadcast Standards of ^He National 
'Broadcasting Company s It is a privilege for me to testify 
today regarding, a matter which has long "been of importance 
to NBC. % j I 

NBd M.s keenly awaVe of the responsibility it hra-s as a* 
medium which reaches directly into the home. Thus, we 
believe* 'that it is prudent to be concerned about the 
depicC-ion of violence on television, and our .programming 
reflects that concern. j t 

JC am' not suggesting' that NBC's goal is to eliminate 
all action or depiction of violence. Conflict is historically 
a legitimate an<l ^ssential panrt of drama. What we strive 
to eliminate is gratilitSus violence — : Violence which is , 
inserted merely for its*,shock value and not because it 
is important to character or -plot. Furthermore, where 
violence themes or scenes are* important To a story, we insist 
that the method of presentation be such that it does not 
glorify violence or endorse it as an acceptable solution 
to human problems. In addition, although* any 'act may be 
emulated, we carefully avoid detailed portrayals of any 
"technique which, might facilitate a^violent act or the 
commission of a crime. 
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Of course, these principles, whichi^re set forth 

in our Code of Broadcast Standards*, are not seflf-exe'cuting . 

Ifiere is no simple objective test for ^determining whether 

depiction^ of*: violence is gratuitous or excessive.. -We do 

not believe it is meaningful to quantify violence in terms 

of the number of punches or gunshots w Such acts must be ^ 

assessed in terms of their dramatic context, because V 

it is that which endows them with meaning. The task of 

striking ambulance between^ avoiding excessive violence , 

and allowing for realism requires informed subjective ^ 

judgments. * * , 

. These judgments — ''along with judgments in other 

areas of concern — are made" at NBC by the experienced 

professionals in our Broadcast Standards Department. "The 

department which I administer consists of more than 40 

people Ideated in New* York City* and in Surbank, California. 

The average experience for a Broadcast ^Standards editor is 

** * > 
1Q years. I think it is important to streas that \he 

* 

department reports to the Executive Vice President and . ^ 

General Counsel ot NBC, and Is' independent of the reporting 
• * ► ■ 

lines of the Program or Sales Departments. The separateness 

* fc » 

of the reporting lines ^roakes clear the fact that the 

department is insulated from the pressures gf' sales artf 

programming considerations. ■ t % 
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following established procedures of program 
surveillance based on our NBC Code and the Code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, the Broadcast Standards 
Department, prior to broadcast, reviews every entertainment 
program, with the exception of sports programs, whether 
liv*e, on film or on tape. Our concerns are many. For 
example, careful attention! is paid to avoiding stereotypes, 
coarse or profane language or ^material, graphic or explicit 
presentation of sexual matter, among other things. I 
would be happy to supply the Subcommittee with a copy of 
the NBC Code, to provide you with" a* better idea of the 
range of our* concerns. » ^ 

Bach broadcast Season, before the starfe of series 
production, I and other NBC executives meet on the West 
Coast with the producers and creative staffs of every program 

• , r : 

series to inform them of < our policies, and concerns 7 one ^ 

of which is* the avoidance of gratuitous or excessive 
-• «. • 

violence. Every effort -is made to assure that they fully 
understand and appreciate our concerns aid are willing 
and able to conform to our requirements. 

A^Broadcast ^Standards editor is assigned to each 
program .or series. N It is his v or her responsibility, from # ♦ 
the very inception of production, even before an initial 
script i*s, written,* to review thestory outline and to ^ 
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advise ^the^roducer^ whether- the .program is acceptable 
for development. Once an outline/is approved, and many 

• are not, the editor reviews* tJ^Sscript, specifying the 

6 ' ' 6hanges or .deletions Which will be required. The process 
is repeated von subsequent drafts. Where the subject 
matter is especially sensitive, NBC may also engage a^ 
consultant or request that the producer retain one. 

.Only after the script is approved, if it is, does 
filming start. a The editor then scrutinizes each day's 
o film footage- (the "dailys"), making appropriate changes 

and deletions when necessary. This review process continues 
' through the "rough cut" stage, wh'en all the dailys are 
assembled, through, the final cut and editing, to the 
finished product. In the case of live programs, the 
effective revie*w ends with the final rehearsal prior to 
broadcast. Throughout production, the editor maintains 
a -xunning*dialogue with the producer in daily telephone 
calls, memoranda and meetings, communicating his changes i 

• and concerns and making certain at each step of the 
clearance process that the developing program continues. 
^tO'Conform to KBC standards. 

Sometimes it is obvious from the outset -that no 
amount of revision will make a program acceptable for 

broadcast. When this happens the program is rejected and 

f 
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no further time or effort is expended on it. Sometimes, 
despite- every precaution, it is only when we screen the 
rough* cut or tape that we are able to perceive that 
problems remain. Even at that late date we do not hesitate 
to require changes. Pinar approval for broadcastjis never 
given until we are entirely satisfied that each program 
is acceptable under NBC standards. 

In the case of feature films produced for initial 
theatrical release, somewhat different procedures are 
followed. Prior to acquisition, the Department of Broadcast 

Standards review^the film jto determine whether it is 

I ' I 

suitable for broadcast. Sometimes a film is acceptable 

in general theme and treatment but contains unacceptable 

scenes. If NBC determines that these scenes can be removed 

without impairing the film, the f ilm JLs acquired. NBC then 

works closely with the production company to make the 

requisite changes. In some instances this may require 

shooting additional film footage. If NBC determines that j 

the 'film cannot be revised to conform to°our standards, 

we will not acquire the film* £o» broadcast.* The ratings 

of the Motion Picture Association of America may be referred 

to in arriving at a^ determination, but they do not and cannot 

substitute for NBC's own rigorous standards and experienced 

judgments. Thfs responsibility must remain with NBC as the 

broadcaster. 
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When we believe that a program could contain 
sensitive material which a 'family inight regard as . 
unsuitable to its own younger members, we air a special 
audience advisory. When an advisory is considered 
necessary, it is presented in both audio and video form 
at the start of the program, at a later point in the 
program, and where possible, in appropriate promotional 
material in advance of the program, 

- NBC has a Department, of Social Research whose task 
it is to inform management about television's social 
impact. That department is one o£ the resources my 
department draws upon„to ensure that our decisions are 
consistent with what is known about television^ effects. 
NBC has always tried to continue £b be informed about the 
possible impact of depictions of violence* 

As I understand it, based 6% many discussions with 
social "Scientists both within and outside NBC, the meaning 
of the research evidence on television violence has 
always been a subject about which Jionest men ,may have 
honest differences of opinion. There are those who believe 
that the evidence supports the conclusion* that depiction 
of violence on television is a factor causing aggressive 
behavior. There are also scholars who believe that the 
evidence does not support such a conclusion." Even those 
who believe that televised violence causes spme kinds of 
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aggressive bejiavior do not claim that the evidence 
supports. the conclusion that depiction of violence on 
television causes^ people to commit real-life criminal 
violent acts* 

In any event, regardless of whether certain 
depictions of violence might cause aggressive behavior, 
the NBC policies and procedures which I have previously 
described are designed to ensure that such depictions are' 
not broadcast by NBC. 

In recent ?ears, in response to the changing* tastes 
|tnd needs of our diverse audience, the number of* action- 
type programs have declined. Some programs which we fpund 
acceptable ten years ago would under today's standards 
require substantial revisions. 

* In all, I believe that we are^acting responsibly 
and responsively to the needs of our viewers. Of 'course, 

it 

no matter what our policies ahd practices, we wiW. not 
be able to please everyone all of the time. Perceptions • 
and definitions of violence differ, sometimes materially. 
^ There w also always be those who feel we should ignore 
reality and not depict any violence, while there will be 
others who will feel that any tampering with a creative 

•work is an affront to their intelligence and Impinges 
upon their freedom as viewers to be .informed and entertained 
with /a broad spectrum o£ different program types, • 
* including those which may depict violence. We -intend 
to remain informed "in this area and to continue to 

.implement and follow policies and practices which are 
consistent with our resppnsibilities as a broadcaster. 
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• Mr. Wirth. Thank you very much, Mr. Daniels. 
Gentlemen, I think going \ back to a reference Mr. Schneider 
ade to the previous witness, I think it might be appropriate to 



giW each ofjpu a couple of minutes, if you would like, to respond 
to anything that you heard ^aid in the first hour. I think that 
would be in the spirit of equity and fairness, and we are concerned 
about the fairness doctrine on this subcommittee. 
Mr. Mater. I would like to respond. 

I think Mr. Turner's imagination is exceeded only by, his mod- 
esty, but there are one or two points that are worth trying to clear* 
up. \ 

Mr. Turner, I think, gave the impression that his motion picture 
offerings were Bing Crosby films back to back. Although his service 
is not available here in Washington, it is across the river. 

The other day I looked at the Metro Cable program guide which 
is distributed by the Arlington, Va; cable system, to see what he 
really was offering. \ _ 

The point has already Jieen made \ that tie relies greatly on off- 
network material, but he did boast about his films. 

I looked at this Monday's offerings, for example. He has four 
films. I went to a source book by Leonard Waltman with one-liners 
about what the films are all about. He has "Five Golden Hours," 
which is. described as a comedy mish-m'ash wavering between satire 
and slapstick as CQn man plots to utilize a witch to. bedevil some 
victims. 

Then he has "Smash-Up," one of Susan Hayward's best perfor- 
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mances in the role of an alcoholic wife. 

He has something called "The Blifd of' Mrs. .Blossom," which is 
referred to as an oddball original comedy with delicious perfor- 
mances about a wife of a brassiere manufacturer who keeps a lover 
in their attic for 5 years . iJ 

Then he also has something called "Savage Wilderness, which is 
described as "the usual happenings involving a stupid cavalry com- 
mander who incites Indian attack." 

. I also looked at his Saturday offerings. Although he does cater to 
the, younger audience by offering such programs as "Vegetable 
Soup" and "Romper Room," he has (again a pretty good fare of 
movies. I / ' . , . , 

Last Saturday, for example, he offered 'Seminole Uprising, 
"The Missiles of October," 'The Saiids of Iwo Jima," and "Ban- 
dito." I 

- Next Saturday he offers children "Tank Force," "East of Eden," 
"Crash Dive," and "Angels Wife Pirty Faces." 

He, has others, "Back to Bataan," f Rebel Without a Cause," and 
"Suspicion." • 

I am no^troubled by Mr. Turner's^ programing schedule. I really 
am not. Some of those-films are great. 

I am a little bothered by his sanctimonious approach and his ap- 
parent claims to be leading this Nation do^raj^ejpath to sdme ill- 
defined new righteoygness. i " * ' , — 

I rited these motionpictures merely to indicate that it isn t Bing 
Crosby back to back on his so-called' super station. 

Thank you* 

Mr. Wirth. ^Mr.^Schneider? / 

j~ — 
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Mr. Sghneider. I had just one commeht. 
' I think there was some discussion with respect to the cigarette 
• advertising prohibition passed by the Congress without referring to_ 

• the first amendment or constitutionality of such a law, which was 
before comnlercial speech cases. . 

Nevertheless, the law itself, since it did not restrict cigarette ad- 
vertising in other media, really was not, I think, an effective kind 
of law in terms of the problem that it attempted to reach and that 

* cigarette smoking has increased, is still a major problem. 

I am not quite sure that that— a law of that nature is the solu- 
tion to the problem. I think the approaches we are all trying to set 
forth tor this committee in the past 10 years, I think we have each 
learned a lot in terms of the responsiveness with which the net- 
works have approached an attempt to contain excessive and gratu- 
itous violence in television programs" by the fact that we are again 
with you today on the dialog that you rightfully seek and by the 
fact that social ^researchers— eat?h*of us, have brought to .the table 
not only dollars, but m^npgwer £nd study which is outside the 
whole economic problem, should indicate an intent &f responsibility 
and an intent of concern and an attempt to meet the problem as 
both citizens of this country and responsible broadcasters' 

Mr. Wirth. Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. DanieiJ?. No comment on Mr. Turner's testimomy. 
- Mr. Mottl. Mr. Blank, you were trying to get in from CBS? 

Mr. Blank. I had just one olher comment. We have £een doing 
at CBS our own monitoring of depictions of television violence for 
about a decade now, depictions of violence on the three television 
n'etworks 

When I heard Mr. Turner was going to be a witness, assuming I 
' made a good guess as to what he was going to say, I thought it 
might be interesting to monitor his schedule. 

We did monitor his prime time entertaiment schedule for the 
week of October 7 through 15 as shown In the New York area. 

His rate of violence, depictions of violence per hour, was almost 
identical' to that, of the three networks. There was no difference 
Whatsoever in the amount of violence on his schedule as compared 
% with the three network schedules. . 

Mr. Wirth. Am I hearing from 'you, Mr. Mater, and Mr. Blank, 
that the alleged predominant acceptance of networft programing on 
Mr. Turner's, schedule, means violence on television is justified or a 
' good thing? \ 

Mr. Mater. I didh't say that. 

Mr. Wirth. You said you found that perfectly all rigjht, what Mr. 
Turner aired on his station. 
Mr. Mater. I said some of the films were classics. They are. ( 
Mr. Wirth. "Brassieres in the Attic"? 

Mr. Mater. No, it wasn't "Brassieres in the Attic/' It was "A 
Lover in the Attic." It was .the wife of a brassiere manufacturer. 
Mr. \tyiRTH. The inevitable congressional. shorthand. 
Mr. Marks. ,He didn't offer us atdpe for that one, you know. . ' 
Mr. Mater. I noticed that, Mr. M&rks. 

No,' I am not attacking his schedule. I am just attacking hi£ ap- 
/ . proach. ^ v 

1°') 
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I object to this sanctimonious approach that we' are evil and he is 
good. ' , . 

It just isn't so. His schedule is no different than that of any other 
independent television station in the United States. 
Mr. Mottl. Mr. Chairman, are they all a bunch of evils* now? 
Mr. Wirth. It seems to me what we are doing again is begging 
the issue. / 

The issue is, what do we know about and what is the effect of 
violence on television on ki>ds.and on our society in genera^. 

To have one pot calling another kettle black or whatever it may 
be, seems to me continues to beg the issue. 

Let me, if I might, seeTt I 'can shift the question to another issue 
that is somewhat parallel. 

A lot of broadcasters and the FCC have put forth a case for the 
repeal of the fairness doctrine. Ingoing so, they say t^at broadcast- 
ers can be relied ufJ&n to act responsibly in the absence of any kind 
of governmental regulation. .We all are familiar with what the fair- 
; ness doctrine is anc[ the pressue coming from the broadcasters and 
the FCC to ^repeal the fairness doctrine for which, I don't think 
• there is a great deal of stomach on CapitoL Hill. However, if you 
look at the claims of broadcaster responsibility, which accompany 
claims for repealing the 'fairness doctrine, and then look at what is 
shown on television, it seems to me you eod up in something of a 
dilemma with respect^to violence on j£}evision. 
- As you pointed out, Mr. Schneider, and as all of us have pointed 
out, we have had a long discussion about this and it doesnt seem 
to appear that, the problem has gotten very much better. We still . 
have continuing complaints from people all across <the country 
about the level of violence and a lot of analysis other than your 
own social science analysis that suggests this is significantly delete- 
rious. . ° * 

If the claim is made that we repeal the fairness doctrine because 
broadcasters are responsible, but we look at the record as to vio- 
lence on television, what level of broadcaster responsibility is mani- 
fested? Based on ydur record with respect txvtelevised violence, how 
can we be expected to assume that we should turn all responsibili- 
ty over to broadcasters in terms of the political dialog in this coun- 
try, thej>ublic affairs dialog in this country? Can* we assume that 
there is a legitimate parallel there as to the extent to which broad- 
casters will act responsibly, and that we should learn something 
from the pattern you have already set in the area of violence? 

I would be happy if you would give me some help in understand-, 
ing that parallel. 

Mr. Mater. I am a little puzzled by the lining of the fairness - 
doctrine with the violence issue. 

Mr. Wirth. The claim is that thefre, like with violence on televi- * 
sion,' broadcasters act responsibily, therefore allow the, unfettered 
discretion of broadcasters to determine public affairs coverage. 

We have first amendment issues raised .with respect. to the fair- 
ness doctrine and the suggestion that" Congress should do some- 
thing to limit the broadcast of violent programs. And the Supreme 
Court has said clearly that the fairness doctrine goes to fundamen- 
tal first amendment rights in this country and is something that is 
consistent with the first amendment. 
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Mr. Mater. As far as the fairness doctrifte is concerned, if I may 
address that 4 briefly, I think there are good and sufficient reasons 
for the repeal of the fairness doctrine. 

I know this has come up befofe. I learned the meaning of fair- 
ness as a newspaperman. 

Nobody told me there was a law that said I had to tj£ fair, but 
this is what I learned. 

Mr. Wirth. That is the old argument. Come on, Mr. Mater, you 
can do better than that. 
You know of the Red Lion case.' 

Mr. Mater. I know the Red Lion case. I am not a lawyer, but I 
can speak as a broadcaster. 
If you want to link the two- — 

#Ir. WiAth. We are talking about the responsibility of broadcast- 
ers. /Chat is the fundamental issue we want to get at. 
Mr. Mater. That is what I was about to say. 
^ far as the fundamental responsibility of the broadcaster, I 
think "the broadcaster has reacted to an expressed concern regard- 
ing violence and I don't think there is any question about it. 

I think our figures, out studies, and lots of other studies—and 
this is one of the points I tried to make in my prepared state- 
ment—that there is no unanimity. . 

I think it was Dr. Rubenstein who pretty much headed up z the 
Surgeon General's report who commented recently 4 where there 
used to be gray areas there are now black and white. 

In other words, there are more defined issues, if you will, and 
more people who definitely believe, more social scientists who be- 
lieve, there is no. cause and effect relationship between televised 
violence and social behavior. 

Equally important is the fact all of us have reduced violence. The 
depiction of a violence has changed, changed dramatically. It has 
changett in its portrayal, changed and been, reduced in terms of 
numbers. - 
I don't think there is any questioif about, it. We have acted re- 
. sponsibly. 

Mr. Wirth. Mr. Schneider? 

Mr. Schneider. Congressman Wirth, I don't think that we have a 
double standard. 

I think our company, Mr. Ehrlich, our senior vice president and 
general counsel, has testified whether or not there is a fairness doc- 
trine, the American Broadcasting Co., will still take the responsi- 
bility of making -sure there is objectnte \discusqion of controversial 
issues of public importance and it also.raises the question of access. 

I think that we recognize that' there 9re responsibilities in the 
area of controversially as there are in the area of violence. 

I think there has been an amelioration in terms of the extent of 
incident of violence that are' portrayed and it also Spends very 
much upon the kind of program. * — - - 

I personally was involved in some of the decisions that we had to 
reach in the violence that was cbntained in "Roots." [, > 

I would dare say in the presentation of that program we permit- 
ted a great deal more violence than I would have permitted in 
sbme plain detective action programs. • *-* 
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,L think at times when we looked at that with our staff we felt, 
KSd we not portrayed it in tfie manner in which* we did, t we \^puld 
not have Conveyed the horrendous problem gf slavery as it existed 
in our time. * 4 ' * 

We are dealing with subjective judgments on a case-by*case basis. 

The introduction of this incident classification analysis form 
which we have tried to inject as a qualitative measure in terms of 
examining when violence is appropriate and when it is not appro; 
priate is something we are working on. t 

We are not perfect with it. We haven't developed it to an extent/ 
yet that I can say I am satisfied. 

We, indeed, are trying to be able to balance the viewers' interest 
in seeing programs of this kind with the necessity to take into conr 
sideration the social responsibility with respect to programs that 
deal with conflict. . « 

Mr. Wirth. Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Daniels. The fairness doctrine is not an area in which I 
work, so I won't comment on that. / * f 

To the point of general responsibility, and; responsiveness in, 
broadcast standards, Tthink the prepared statements of each of lis 
have indicated that. 

I mentioned in my own statement the fact that certain programs 
10, 12 years ago, that were on the air that were brought back 4, 5, , 
6, 7, years later, when we looked at those programs we took a 
second look and realized there was what^we at that point in state-^ 
of the art of Broadcast Standards evaluation aiid editing, it went 
beyond what we woyld then accept. 

For .those that we evaluated; we edited, for those we eventually ^ 
broadcast, they had to be edited. 

To the other point, Mr. Schneider's comment about the different 
kinds of programs, certainly when we ran "J&ogun" we did some 
things on that mini-series that had neyer beeiwaone before. 

In "Holocaust" we did things which we felt reflected that society, 
thjs time, that culture. So we have one standard, but it is applied 
in different ways. We do on the "Johnny Carson Show" late- at 
night <fr on "Saturday Night Live" is quite different from ^yhat we 
do to 8 to 9 at night, or in a special series that is of particular 
importance to the general viewership. 

Mr. Wirth. Gentlefhen, I have to go to a session on another issue 
which is rte^r and dear to your heart, copyright retransmission con- 
sent whiclwNjcnow is of passionate concern to you; perhaps of 
greater concern than this hearing. 

Let me just say that I have been involved in this for 6 years on 
this subcommittee. I went back and reviewed th£ transcript of the 
1977 hearings on this issue in which we really were, in barricades/ 
From one side of £he table if Was almost as if there was no problejn 
in the outside world, and that everything ifi this society— every one 
of society's problems— were rooted in what happened on television. 

I think we have come a long way. I must say I found all of yo *^ 
presentations, and your interest and concern a s£ep in the right di- * 
rection. * 4 • \ 

We must ask from a public policy perspective, what is that right 
direction? Consistent with the first amendment, what carl w£ do? 
That is clearly the kind of discussions we are having here. 
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•I think they are very helpful. I think you have a sense of he 
concern of this subcommittee and its membership and the attend- 
ance today is a very clear reflection of that. People, are very deeply 
concerned about how we socialize our young. _ 

I really appreciate the direction you are taking and the com- 
ments you are making. We have not solved mahy of the problems 
though, which we will hear about from the next panel. 

As one involved in watching this process over a long period, 1 
wanted to register that. > 

Mr. Mottl? , r . 

Mr. Mottl [presiding]. I have a couple of questions for the panel. 
• Has the impact of the shows "Born Innocent* and The Deer 
Hunter" affected the networks' portrayal of violence on television.' 

Mr Daniels. I will respond to part of that. - 

"The Deer Hunter" is a feature film that did not run— was not 
purchased by any of the networks. - 

Mr Mottl. But it was run on local television stations.' * ■ 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. I can only comment that we reviewed the film 
at NBC and determined we would not— could not edit that film- 
feature film, to be acceptable to your standards. ' 

As to the Born Innocent case, I believe that still is under consid- 
eration in the coiirt in California. * 

There is no evidence that there was any cause/effeckrelationship 
in what occurred there and what occurred in a crime in California 
So that* in the hands of the lawyers and the courts, so far as I 

know. * . . * A , .v^ 

Mr Mottl It is your opinion qnd the opinion of the other mem- 
bers of the networks that there is no correlation between shows 
like "Born Innocent" and "Th<* Deer Hunter" and what follows 
thereafter as far as aggressive, violent behavior? v 

Mr* Daniels So far as the— the only one on television, born In 
nocent, that was on NBC. There is no correlation that has been 
proved, and 'the major response we got about that program was 
over 300 and some social agencies across the country, social we - ' 
fare, social work,* penology, all of whom congratulated us on deal- 
ing with that subject of young people in an institution and how 
they live and how they can, be helped and in some cases not helped ^ 
and what goes on in that minisociety, a very seripus problem. 

We felt we were very much on the right track and doing a re- 
sponsible job in presenting that program. 

Mr Mottl Anybody else like to comment on those shows.' 

Mr Schneider. I think, Congressman Mottl/ what you are indi- 
cating is that there are certain aberrations in our society which, 
whether or not-we would not accept the fact that there is a corre- 
lation, certainly one can say that there have been a number of re- 
ports arid papers that, after "The Deer Hunter" was run-and we 
all turned it down for the very same reason, because of the concern 
with respect to its emulatability in terms of the playing of the rou- 

lette wheel * * 

Those .are- certain risks society, takes, whether it be in movies, 
motion pictures, books, or on television. , 

Although we are confronted with the issue that yoji present by 
that, tojwhat extent do you not show anything on the air and to 
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what extent do y<pu take a responsible, reasonable approach in 
dealing with drama in the manner in which we do. 
* That is a question that concerns us all. 

Mr. Mater. If I might just return to the question of responsibil- 
ity raised by Mr. Wirth, I think "The Deer Hunter" may very well 
be an indication of that. 

% Apparently, if the press reports are to be l>elieved, we all turned 
it dojvn. We all looked at it. We all felt it coundn't be edited suffi- 
ciently to meet our standards. 
Each network operates independently. 

I know we looked at it. We also saw an edited version and felt we 
just couldn't air it on CBS. 

Mr. Mom. Mr. Mater, I think you said before there is a decrease 
in violence on television? 

Mr. Mater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mom. What years did you notice the decrease in television 
violence and to what degree has there been* a decrease and what 
type of violence has been decreased? on television? 

Mr. Mater. Well, I refer to fcrirfte'time dramatic program vio- 
lence. I refer to a decline from the first year we studied until now. 

I would just as soon Dr. Blank, who was responsible for that ac- 
tivity, respond to that. 

Mr\,Mom. Dr. Blank? 

Mr. Blank. We started monitoring in 1972-73 season. We are 
.monitoring currently. 

The decrease is oyer that, roughly, a decade period the maghi- . 
tude of the decrease in' about a quarter for all the networks com- 
bined, slightly more than that for CBS, 

The decrease has been fairly steady ovsr time, with irregulari- 
ties. We don't count them and then count up programs and say 

Mr. Mom. Whatis the amount of decrease? > 

Mr. Blank. About "a quarter. 

Mr. Mom. Twenty-fivtf percent? . 

Mr. Blank. Twenty-five percent over the decade in the amount 
of depictions of violence on the networks by our standards. 

Mr. Mom. This*is in prime time? 

Mr. Blank. Prime time entertainment programing. * . 
, As I say, the decrease has been fairly steady over time with somte 
irregularities, and we are nofa pretty close to the low point in the 
period. 

Mr. Mom. Is there a certain type of violence you are talking 
about? How wopld you define it? Is there a definition? 

Mr. Blank. Our definition is essentially acts af interpersonal, 
physical violence or threats thereof. 

We* don't categorize our violence by particular land. We aggre- 
gate the amount of violence and it is that measure that I am refer- 
ring to. 

Mr. Mom: Thank you, Mr. Blank.* ' 

The gentleman from Texas, do you have any questions of the ' 
*panel? 

Mr. Collins. I have one question. In violence, do your networks 
make a c onscious effort to determine whether the black hat guy is 
" ol^ai'ly shu'wii and tbeAvhfte hat is clearly shown? 
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In other woxis, today I get the impression when I watch those 
shows that a lot of times the real thug is shown as kind of a nice 

^Mr. Mater. Well, I think all of us— and I can only speak for 
CBS, but our basic approach is that evil will not prevail 
Mr Colons. Do you really try to show thsmup as bad guys/ 
In the old days, when .we had the otd cowboy shows, I liked 
"Maverick," "Hopalong Cassidy," all of that. , * . 

The difference was really clear. Today it has gotten to be kind ot 

a gray area. ' ^ , 

■ Mr Mater I think part of the problem is, we don t wear hats 
ox* more I am not trying to be facetious, but certainly it was true 
in the cowboy shows. I do think we make it clear that evil will not 

^Mr^CoLUNs. On CBS there is a show -about a city called 
Dallas. • 7* 

Mr. Mater. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. Collins' Do you think they show the bad guys to be the 
deadheads they really are? f > Trn „ 

Mr. Mater. Mr. Collins, you are far mofre familiar with Dallas as 
a city than I am. I know the show, you know the city. 
, I don't think this is supposed to be in any way a depiction ot real 
life in Dallas; apd we don't profess it to be that at all. m 

It is pure entertainment. * 
^'An awful lot of people like it, but, you: know, if it were called 
Houston or some place in another district, I don't think it would 

change. - * , . .> . 

Mr. Blank. I also don't think there is any question in the 
audience's mind who wears the black hat in, "Dallas." 4 

Mr. Coluns. You don't think it shows him as kind of a nice guy/ 

Mr. Mater. He is the kind of man you love to hate. That .works. 
It is entertainment. . . - . 

I don't think there is anything really wrong with entertainment 
per se. There is-no violence in "Dallas." It is a show that a lot x>f 
people like. Aa^wful lot of people like. \ 9 * 

It is one of the most successful programs on television today. 

Ms. Coluns. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Colons. Be a pleasure to. " m ^ 

Ms. Coluns. I just want everyone to know who is wearing the 
white hat now. > : _ r • 0 

' Mr. MorrL. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Scheuer/ 

Mr. Scheuer. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

I have to make a little footnote here that I don t think it is up to 
. the Congress to "mandate to the television networks and the au- 
thors that valence has to be portrayed in forms of good guys and 
bad guys. * " . . , 

If you look back through the great, literature of mankind, you , 
find that violence doesn't happen that way. , 

If you look at the plays of Aeschyles and Sophocles and bun- 
-pedes, you find ascertain inevitability and we are all tied up; it is 
written in the stars, good people; bad pe9ple, all kinds of people get 
involved in violent situations'. _ ^ 
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Very gory situations, people gouging their own eyes out, fantasiz- 
ing, you remember the fables of Medea, the travels of Odysseus 
that are permeated with violence. - * 

My goodness^the plays .of Shakespeare, where violence' is pro- 
^f?^! 111 ^^ kinds of circumstances. If you remember the play 
Uthello, that is indelibly written in my mind because when I was 
at the Harvard Business School over 'four decaSes ago, I had to 
^ork on the portrayal of Othello, the presentation oP'Othello" in 
the Cambridge Theater with Paul Robeson. 

I know every line of that play backward and forward. I carried a 
spear. \ 

Othello was essentially a good man. Jt was the people around 
him who finally twisted his mind gradually and created this ven- 
omous, jealousy agairfct his wife. He was a good man who stranded 
his wife on stage. . 
* You coUldn't imagine anything more gory than that, but he was 
a white hat. I think Congress better stay out of the business of tell- 
ing the networks how to portray violence. I think any suggestion 

think lt 0U S ht J° white hats and black hate would be 
• totally&oappro{friate. 

As a matter of fact, the first amendment, I think, pretty. clearly 
keeps us out of the business of guidelines or standards. If any of 
/ *^you— and we have been perplexed; we hate had th&se hearings 
year after bloody year. Literally and figuratively. ' 

We are concerned with the effects of violence, especially on our 
young kids. x — , * 

I am very concerned with the effects of television 4s a totality 
and the ^effect of the sugared cereal ads, the candy ads on infants, 
• r young kids, 2 r 3, 4 years old* their lifetime dietary habits that ate 
going to have a devastating, impact on their, health outputs 

But we are faced with the first .amendment. * - «. 

I would like— and we believe in the Constitution here. There is 
not a man in this rqom that wouldn't give up his or her seat in 
defense of the first amendment and the great Constitution that we 
cherish? 

. Mr. Coluns. Will the gentleman yield a moment? ' * 

Mr. Scheuer; Let me finish this question. 

Can any of you, give us any guidance as to what our Vole should 
be in ftril respect of the first amendment and the constraints that 
are properly placed on us by the Constitution of the United States, 
how can we play ^nd how should we play a constructive role in the 
mindless violence that v(e perceive on television without crossing 
that dangerous line of invading first amendment rights and impos- 
ing constraints on the Constitution that we aren't' properly allowed 
to do? < * 

. -Mr. Daniels. Just to offer one thing, the reminder that* this 
meeting is talking place and others have taken placeiike it since 
television started is helpful as^wejl asjfl&e scientists we talked to, 
thfc pressure erc^ps that talk to us, alfthe interested parties repre- 
senting small or large populations, that we serve in our mass 9 
medium. # * L ' 

All of those reminders keep our fingers to the fire as we try new 
methods, techniques, develop slylls among our professionals, keep 
them, pay them more to do the job that you have described Mr 
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Scheuer, in evaluating the impact, because 1? agree with you, Mr. 
Collins, it is not necessarily black and white all the time. 

They are not easily identifiable. In fact, in the old days maybe 
Humphrey Bogarf and Edward G. Robinfcon were, #n fact, heavies, 
but were portrayed as the nice guys. ' * 

' tfo^it is. a lot greyer area. I think of if U\\l Street Blues on our 
own netWork? It is sometimes hard to figure out. We think more 
and more the audiences are sophisticated and t^hey have shown 
they are sophisticated about that! f 

we just have to keep working at it and develop our skills and 
.wherever science dan help us, as well a£ the creative artists com- 
'muhity'to woijk-with us to fine-tune it. 

Because we consider the responsibility we have a very, Very 
gre^t one. • ' ' v • , # - s * 

' Mr; Scheuer. I yield to my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. Collins" The gentleman compared television with "Othello. I 
think it is misleading to compare great literature with television. 
MaySe 1 percent of tjfre people would read great literature, but tele- 
vision is watched by 100 percent of the masses. . 

I think there is a complete difference. 

There is a r di|ferent i m P a °t. , 

If anyone .doubts the impact of television compared to the writ- 
ten word of literature, I think there is a big difference. 
• I agree* with him abdut* the first amendment, but the impact, 
your responsibility orv. what you do to convey and impress the 
^xeal — it almost conveys a way of life to'America today. ■ 
^Mi^Mottl. Thank you very much, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Collins. 

Next^tfce gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Marks. * 

Mr. Marks. Mr. Chairfnan, I think there is a tendency unfortu- 
nately in hearings like tfiis for both the witnesses and possibly for 
even us* to suggest outrage to some extent, to go to extremes with 
really little concern for the remedies. / 

I fipd^it unfortunate'that because of the time situation that you | 
gentlemen are testifying before the ne?ct panel because, the next 
paneL is reafly the panel that is going to present to us evidence of 
jnany studies, tht have been made that indicate to a very lai-ge 
extent that there is a problem,, and, as I understand your testimo- 
ny, it really is that you acknowledge that there is a problem, at 
least of sorts, .and up to a certain .degree you have tried to keep 
that problem fropi getting out of hand. X * 

I think in that sense we have to compliment you for trying. v 

I guess the question in our minds is whether yoa have gone far 
enough, particularly on the basis of the fact that we all On this 
panel, men aijd 'women on this panel, are concerned about the first 
amendment, realize our obligation to preserving that first amend-" 
merit and, therefore, for the most part— and I remember back in 
1977 when he* had these hearings also— we«suggested that you have 
to bear* a very, very great burden because of the first' amendment. 
You have to be able to share the responsibility to .some extent. 

Whether you have actually come .as far as you should have come, 
I think, is doubtfuh * * 

. I an* not sure that some of the very wild statements made, by our 
previous witness can be backed *up factually, but he does make a 
poinj'that we find/.as Members of the Congress, as we go back to 
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our districts and talk to our people,, believe it or not, our people, 
' though they talk to u& about high interest rates and taxes and the 
economy and the rest, they do from time to time indicate to us con- 
cerns that they h^ve about what they have been seeing and some- 
times even hearing on radio, reading in newspapers, the maga- 
zines, but certainly seeipg on television. 
They are critical of it. 

I think to some extent they have a right to be. I guess there is no 
one on this committee that has been on the committee any longer 
than I to begin with-rotner than the chairman — who has bean 
more critical of programing from all three of the networks— not 
necessarily pinpointed into violence— as have I. 

I realizejn being critical that you have ipade an attempt and are 
making some -attempt to try to remedy it. I guess one of the 
other-rthere are two areas I am concerned about. 
• One Happens to be what ybu haven't done in the late night areas. 

I watched a program called "Saturday Night Live." t I have to 
confess to you I am not sure which of the networks carries that. 
I 'guess it is NBC. 
Mr. Daniels. Yes. 

Mr. Marks. I watched it the other night. 1 did that because my 
. children told me that is a very funny pVogram. I watched 'that pro- 
gram. I noted— I didn't laugh. It may be I don't have a sense of 
humor. * 1 • s ^ 

I didn't really laugh that night. I heard such words as "crap'' used 
over and ovei> again, the advertising of the gre&t advantages to- 
become a prostitute. * 

If you gentlemen don't think for one moment thafrwe don't have 
children of rather young^years who are up after 8 o'clock, you are 
wrong, and who watch those programs. 

I am cqncerned about the way you depict life and laiiguage and 
the rest on all of us, and then in the— on the r Saturday progrms, 
your children's programs, I think it is interesting that Dr. George 
Gerbner, who will testify soon, 1 the dean of the Annenberg School 
of Communications, and really a super guy — I hav§ heard him 't&s- 
' tify before and ^talked with him — in his testimony today, and I am 
going to quote some of it to you^says, 

Violence in weekend daytime children's TV programs, already the most violent on 
television, rose last year on every measure and on all three major networks. 
The "most substantial rise was registered in the rate of violent ^undents per hour. 
Weekend daytime programs bombard .children with an average of over 25 violent 
acts per hour, up from 17 the year before, and well above the average rate in the 14 
years of this project.. * ♦ 

4 They have been doing this for 14 years. So for you Jo-come to us 
and say that you are concerned and we appreciate that, and you 
are trying to do somnefcbing about it, I think statistics like that 
mUst be shown a great deal mnore deference than perhaps what 
you have done scr far. 

I would be pleased to hear any answers that you may have to 
that, particularly in the two areas I am talking, about, - the late 
night television and the weekend children's urograms. 

Mr. Mater. If I may—I can^t talk about "Saturday Night Live." It 
is on past my bedtime. - *' ^ 

- * - * 

ERIC ? i23 . . 
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Mr. Marks! I say, Mr. Mater— may I say I just used that? I didn't 
pick our NBC. Believe me, your network and ABC have the same 
types of problems; at least our constituents think they do. 

Mr. Mater. Part of the problem, a$ far N as Saturday morning, is 
concerned Mr. Marks, is you accepted Dr> Gerbner's figures. We 
don't. We don't accept his methodology or approach. 

As far as Saturday morning is concerned, if Bugs Bunny pours a 
pitcher of milk over a chipmunk's head, Dr. Grerbn^r says that is 
an act of violence. I don't think it is. 

I think that is where we begin to come apart. 

Some of the material that we are submitting from CBS involves 
an exchange with Dr. Gerbner in terms of his approach and our 
questioning the validity of that approach. When Dr. Gerbner talks 
about this vast increase, he is not talking necessarily about whole 
numbers. . 

He has a lot of other factors. It* is not necessarily a question of x 
number of incidents of violence going up. It is who did what to 
whom. He is interested in other things. ° 

Some of your- witnesses to follow, the little I have seen of their 
material, indicate that they rely heavily on Dr. Belson who did ac 
extensive study that we funded. , , 

Dr. Belson also pointed out that comedic Violence; which is what 
Saturday morning is all about; really doesn't have that sort of 
impact on jteople. , 

Dr.* Gerbner, on the one hand, talks about this increase. I don t 
know it there is or not,ip terms of absolute numbers, and you have 
many others who say it has no impact. ,\ . 

Clearly, commonsense, if nothing else, should prevail and indi- 
cate that, as I say, if Bugs Bunny pours a pitcher, of milk over a 
chipmunk's head, that is not art act of violence. 

I would like 

Mr. Blank. I just want to comment briefly that ohe of our many 
points of disagreement with Dr. Gerbner has been with respect to 
the issue of comedic violence. . 

We have seen no evidence of any kind that satisfies us that co- 
medic violence does have any effect on people which l ea d s to'crimi- 
nality. * * 

I think we all grew up with comedic violence. 

Mr. Scheuer. What kind of violence? 

Mr. Blank. Comedic violence, Bugs Bunny, humor. I^ot serious 
violence, a serious program where people are seriously hurt. 

If Bugs Bunny is run over and bounces up again; that is an act of 
violence by some people's definition. ' * 

Mr. Marks. I have to apologize to you that the NBC and ABC 
lights just went out over here when you were talking. - 

.Mr. Blank. Basically we don't accept that view. If you don t 
accept that view,* then the characterization of Saturday morning as 
being the most violent time in the schedule just falls by the wa^ 
side. • * -> 

- Mr. Mottl. Mr. Daniels, do you have a comment? 

Mr? Daniels. Yes^ We rely not only on our^cial research de- 
partment, Mr. Marks, but also on a panel of four ^distinguished— 
now five 'distinguished social scientists in the field of child psychol- 
ogy and other related fields all of whom do examine our Saturday 
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morning progratming before it goes ©n the air, when it is just a£ a 
script level. i 

I have had no indication of the kinds of conclusions that Dr. 
Gerbner — that you quoted from him. * ' 

On the point of "Saturday Night Live/' although it* is not related 
to violence, I will comment since it is on NBC that started about 6 
years ago. * 

That program was innovative, certainly different from Anything, 
else that had been on the mass media before. We made a few mis- 
takes along the way. I won't say we still haven't maHfe them recent- 
ly or won't even in theiliture, but when you are on the edge, on 
"the margin of dealing with humor and satire, you take some 
chances. * - . 

^1 suppose the* broadcast standards department at NBC has bent 
more in that program than .any other. 1 think to the benefit of the 
yiewers % in general, in terms of attacking sortie subjects and issues 
in a humorous satiric form which I think is very healthy. . 

For a*ny poor language, vulgar language that may have been iii 
there, I apologizefor that. We feel that is a self-selecting audience 
late Saturday night*. It is trje onjy place where we do run a pro- 
gram of that kind. There'? setae risk involved, I grant you that. - 

Mr: Scheuer. Will the witness yield on that?* ' 

Again I don't think Congress should be in the position of cfkmp- 
eningt particular programs. My kids also introduced me to "Satur- 
day Night Live." I have watched it on a number of occasions. I 
think it is screamingly funny. 

I think it is by far the most sophisticated program on television. 
I wish there were a heck of a lot more programs like "Saturday 
Night Live." ' 

I can't believe that th| broad satire that might be involved in- 
how great is the life of a e prostitute <4 uld conceivably be construed 
as serious by any young woman. f , • j 

If you are talking about girls below jthe age of 14 or 15, there is a 
certain parental »€sponsibility in getting them to bed by 11:30. . ' 

I think it is^a4errific program. It is the only example I know of 
very funny, very sophosticated, very satirical programing. I think it 

great. I think there ought to be moife of it. 

Mr. Mottl. Does the gentlewoman from Illinois have any ques- 
tions? . * 
Ms. Collins. Yes, I ita t ' f 

Mr. Chairman, when trje previous , witness* was here, there ^ 
seemed to be some slight discussion about the greater acceptance of * 
violence by people in the lower socioecono»rhic strata oT our ecqno- j 
my. Therefore, I havp-sbme questions about the Neilsen ratings. 
How much of your programing fe influenced by Neilsen ratings? 

Mr. Schneider. The Neilsen -rating is One factor that is. taken 
into consideration in the decisionmaking'process, . 

Ms. Collins!?' Is it a y*dphted factor?* \ 

Mr. Schneider/ I know if yottcarr say it is weighted by a » 
numerical statistical tfoJng. * A 

It is certainlyiveigrited in terms oY the audience acceptability of 
the program, in terms of an overall schedule; diversity is another 
problem, the differenttypps of prograrps and formats, introduction 
of types of programs. • . * 

) : 
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You have a number of decisionmaking processes. 

Ms. Collins. All of those factors are combined into one whole to 
make you decide which program you are going! to keep on the air 
and which you are going to take off. , 

How much, if any, direct response or acceptability of programs 
do you get from John Q. Listener? Do you receive letters saying 
this is a fine program, keep it on the air? 

Mr Schneider. Sure. We each have audience information de- 
'pgfrtments which tabulate that mail and review it for management. 
> ***'Ms. Qoluns> That goes into the whole pot of programing as well.' 

Mr. Schneider. That is reviewed. . . 

Ms Coluns. On your Neilseh rating: When toose statistics are 
being brought about, you cover the whole spectrum geographically 
and socioeconomically and so forth, don't you? Basically there is a 
ready acceptance the programs that you put over the air, right.' 

- Mr, Schneider. Yes. * . . ± * 
Ms. Collins. Let me ask you another question relating to that: A 

proposed program is sent down to your broadcast standards editor s 
office. Is that the guy who makes the find ' decisions on what is, 
* going to be shown and how various programing will hit the air? 
* Mr. Schneider. He is involved in the everyday script review and 
determination of the acceptability of a program, yes. 
• There are various supervisory levels in which appeal? are made 
from time to time. , , ' . . 

Ms. Collins. How many minorities are in your various network 
offices of broadcast standards and so forth?* 

Mr. Daniels. In the case of NBC, I don't know that I can count 

th <As'a premise, we start knowing that we sfre making decisions 
about programs, Variety, drama, the whole range of, kinds of pro- 
grams that we are going to show members .of minorities, £11 minor- 
ities. ' , - J 

So in Our case on the west coast, where most of our prime time 
programing is reviewed, we try to have a number of women.* We 
have 4 wojhen flow out of 12. / \ 

We have two Hisp*mics, two black. We try tp^ive the range. 

We can't cover all the minorities, but those we two primary ones 
that concern us. Then there is a great deal of cross fertilization and 
checking within the department. : 

If I have a show, the "Hill Street Blues" that shows blocks, are 
those blacks just the perpetrators' or are they the policeman? Is the 
drug addict white or black? ( ' 

We have those kinds of concerns. We share <that within the de- 
partment with the program producer and production company, 
with the program executives, and then we go to outside consult- 
ants, in many cases, to get etfi>ert help. 

Mr. Schneider. I would like to commenton that too. * 

Mr. Mater. I Would like to touch on the whole basic subject. 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Mater? . \ / « * 

- -Mr Mater There really are at least three* factors that go into 
' the mix in terms. of audience acceptance or interest in Programing. 

One is the mail you referred td. At CBS we receive 250,000 Ut- 
ters a year.^ach of those letters is read, analyzed, Jogged, and a^ 
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report goes out * on a regular basis to a large list of executives 
throughout the company, to indicate what the audience feels. 

Second, a very 'large factor is thb affiliate. Each of 3 networks 
has about 200 affiliates. I am sure it is the same with ,the other 
'two, but our affiliates are not at all reluctant to tell us what they 
think about programs and what their lpcal audience thinks, about 
programs. So th£re is feedback. Indeed, there is a regular system of 
reporting to a number of us their statements and complaints and 
cautions and so forth. 

The third factor is the Nielsen rating. Surely to .us it is import 
tar\t, but it Is important to everyone ijna diffrent sense. 

The Washington Pctet today, carries' -a rather long story on its 
business page about the increased circulation of the Washington 
Post. > & 

It is laudatory. They have picked up a lot of readers. It is the 
same sort of thing with us. 

Unfortunately Nielsen, has a negative connotation and circula- 
tion sounds fine. ' - , 

The ritihgs are important, because all it means is are people 
watching or aren't they? . 

Mr. Schneider. I think Congressman ColHns, the ratings are 
clearly a factor. The basic philosophy, however, is in terms of diver- 
sified 'scheduling. . 

The attempt is made to look at the % f$ckage t as a whole and the 
ratings are only one part. So far as minorities, we have .two blacks, 
one Asian, one Hispanic, and 50 percent of our staff on the west 
toast are women, but I would like to go back to the children's pro- 
graming for a point, because I think a major learning process, we 
all k now, takes? place from television. 

4 A numbed of years ago we placed emphasis on the fact that we 
would attempt to inject minorities in the social aspects' of 
children's programs. ■ 

If you look at some of the ABC daytime programs, a definite 
^ intent and effort is made to portray minorities, whether they are ' 
* Indian, Asians, blacks irij cartoons. • ' ' 

It was never done before television. They were always white- 
faced animated cartoons, I think also we overlook .the fact of the 
extent to which we have all injected prosocial messages. . 

We now carry ZV2 minutes of ^nutritional messages and health- 
messages in our daytime Saturday morning children's programing. 

The Heimlich maneuver, good eating habits, safety'habits. / 

Mr.^CHEufeR. Three and a half minutes per what? 

Mr. Schneider. Per morning. If you take the morning—it is in- 
terjected throughout the day, 30 second spots throughout the wfcole . 
9 to 12 o'clock time^period. It was not done a number of years ago. 

Mr. ScHEUER.3.5 out of 180? " ■ 

Mr. Schneider. I dQn't tWhjc you take . 

Mr. ScheueR; You baye 3 flours. That is 180 minutes. 

Mr. Schneider. Th&t is right. 

Mr. Scheuer. You are not talking about 3.5 minutes per Jour? 
«. Mr. Schneider. If you take 3?5 minutes of 3p' second spots per the 
3 hours, that is correct. It is a minute per* hour. j t j s a m Jnute per 
ljour. « \ 7 
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That is in the overall balance, but then you also have "Scholastic 
JRock," which is a 5-minute program dealing with learning, drama, 
or mathematics. 

Each of us has a different formula that we use. We do not permit 
any weapons to be used. When you talk about destruction, no real 
live gams, weapons, shots may be fired in any animated ^cartoon. 
^ We don't permit any real live weaponry, no knives to be us&L 

All you see, even in the action programs are laser beams, lights, 
or action-oriented kinds of cases so that again— although we all dis- 
agree with the w£y that Dr. Gerbner is counting acts of violence— 
you must go to the definition of how he determines what violence 
sis and whether or not you agree with that definition in terms of 
the count or whether there has been a decrease or increase in the 
amoupt of violence. 

^Ms. Collins. Mr. Schneider, I believe in your testimony you men- 
tioned that violent behavior, when portrayed, must tje reasonably 
related to the story line. The thought occurred to me that at the 
time that perhaps the power of suggestion is just as great now as it 
was formerly when we didn't see the, direct or almost direct acts of 
violence. 

Js there a possibility that you could simply use effectively the 
power of suggestion, rather than 'the afctual Showing of violence 
and still keep your story line intact? 

Mr. Schneider. A good deal of work is done making violence 
take place off camera. That is often directed by us in your notes to 
the production people. 
» . Mr. Mottl. Next" we will hear from the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Tauzin. 4 

Mr. Tauzin. I think Mr. Markey is next. , » 

Mr. Mottl. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Markey. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

I think it probably would have been ciore helpful just in terms of 
the structuring of the hearing if the next panel had been on before, 
because I guess in all triajs the indictment should he levied, before 
the defendants sit at the witness stand. 

Mr. Schneider. Assuming we are defendants. • 

Mr. Markey. Assuming in a very broad analogy. 

Mr. Marks' Aftef listening to Mn Turner, if you don't think you 
are , / 

Mr. Mater. I think it is beyond the indictment -stag^i 

Mr r Marks. It probably would haye' been more hel{if:ul to us just 
in terms of th£ elucidation of the actual charges made by Dr. 
Gerbner or Dr.. Radecki and action Tor •children's television ami 
others if the sequence had been reversefd *aud we pfObably ccBB 
have had £ more-elightened, broader dialog than is possible here 
^ since Mr. Turner does not really represent, in his views, a scientific 
or analytic presentation in the manner Dr. Gerbner arid others do. 

What is, I guess, at question is the— is jiot feo much the right -of 
television to showtviolence. I 

I don't think anyone denies that, whether it be~"$nakespeare, 
Aether it be "Roots," whether it be any program. * 

It is really not the question of the quality of the violence, it is 
the quantity of it. / 
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How much it permeates the tbtal amount of television program-* 
ing that is most disturbing to people and whether it be grime time' 
television or it be children's weekend television programing that is 
really what is at tesue here. 

It is the proper balance that it plays in the overall program 
structure of the networks. 

No one would object to the decision that you made on "Roots," 
you made in "Sho-Gun," you made on any other program to in- 
clude perhaps more graphically, than you would ordinarily a depic- 
tion' of a violent act, as long as it was done in the context of a 
highly professionally done program. 

I think what pfeople are more concerned about is the quantity of 
violence that the general society is exposed to and, most especially, 
children. * ' 

What is it that makes a Hinckley susceptible to seeing* a movie 
and then acting out what he has seen iq a bizarre and distorted ' 
manifestation of real life reflecting art? 

I guess to a certain extent, many of us would believe it would be ; 
what children are exposed to, not at age 17 or 18, or if Hinckley is* 
24 or 25; that is not where the real problem is. 

The real problem is when yoy get back to children who are 3, 4, 
5, and 7 and 8. What they are seeing is a constant diet of program- 
ing. Where we would, I guess, begin to wonder whether or not— 
whether there is some concern is when Dr. Radecki— and I will go 
to hjstestimony because he won't have a chance of getting into 
,tlnsai3iog with you— is where he says that many people continue! 
to thinlcthat cartoons, the most violent tours on television, are not 
harmful, this is perhaps due to desensitization and to the confusion 
that kids' stuff is nothing to worry about, 

However, NCTV. has located 25 separate studies on cartoon vio- 
lence. Of these, "24 of the studies clearlyvshow' trends of proven sig- 
nificant effect that this programing increases aggression and vio- 
lence in children viewers. •* * " * * 

I guess that is "the problem th^t c many of us have. I am not able 
' in 5 minutes to address^ any broader question, but just to look at 
that question of ojiildfen's programing, look 'at the subconscious 
"effect that it has upon their development, upon their attitude 
toward the resolution of human conflict, and, what becomes accept- 
able?, ' • . , 

Again, Dr. Radepk^ speaking^ 

There is a misconception that if the viewer enjoys a violent program, then the 
vjewer 6 not affected. • . , ' _ \ . 

Programs in which the good guy teajches the bad guy a lessior£by^ing violence 
are often -enjoyed by viewersVThese programs cause somewhat l^yy&iety, but are 
actually hkely, to be more effective at getting the viewer to accept and use violence 
in-his life. • 9 \ ' * 

It is these prpgrams tha't the 0 networks are promoting in huge numbers at this 
moment. • , * *. / 

That testimony is repeated* by bth'er^ witnesses who will apfjfcr 
before us later on this" morning 

• IVIr.-MoTTL. Mr..Markey, can jfchey answer the question now? 
t Mr. Markey. Yes; that is /ny concern. THat is A the problem that I- 
have. ' ' * . 
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Dr. Gerbner's study indicates a dramatic increase in that level of 
the incidence of violence. v * 

I would like you to address that question. 

Mr. Wurtzel. I would like to respond .to two issues that you 
raised ^ 

The first briefly is the issue of Hinckley and others like that. 
That is a pathology. They are very disturbed individuals. There are 
many, many reasons for that sort of violence that preceded long 
before television or books orvSJ& in £ or anything. I think that is an ✓ 
aberration. * 

There are so many variables in society that can contribute to vio- 
lence exclusive of television. Poverty, socioeconomic status, and so 
forth that I think that is something that needs to be viewed outside 
• the bounds of the general dialog that we are talking about. 

- What I would like to talk about . 

Mr. Markey. That .is where I would disagree with you. I think 
thfere is a clear cause and relationship between his seeing that. I 
think that incident is, if nothing else, is demonstrative of the sub- 
1 conscious effect that the viewing of a program can have mpon the . 
acting out by individuals even though it may be only— even though 
it may only be having an effect upon a condition that antedated 
the discovery of television. . 
- What we are talking about here is an exaggeration, increase in 
. that kind of conduct because of the exposure to programing and 
television. ^ * 

Mr. Wurtzel. I- recognize what you say, Congressman, except 
that an individual such as a Hinckley, a pathological individual, 
can find any rationale for any sort of act. - I / , 

Whether he chose a movie or a television show or a book or a 

* Tictional character from a fairy tale 4s not really at issue here. 

What I would like to address just very briefly is the notion of the 
research that Dr. Radecki and Dr. Gerbner 

Mr. Mottl. If you could sum up? We have to get the next panel 
out by Jioon.' If you could sum up, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Wurtzel. Very briefly, this is the problem: When you deal 
in the notion cff the effects of violence, what youyare dealing with is 
a large body* of research that is exceptionally technical and com- 
plex~ * 

.What happens is ttiat quite frequently there is an attempt to bofl 
/ down complex research studies into a two-page press release or into 
a brief paragraph' in the consumer press. What th^t doesjis, it 
eiinfchates the variousishades of grey that exist, and one farely 

# sees' the very vigorous and spirited debate that is occurring in the 
academic ^research literature regarding many of the studies that 

! *have been mentioned bfDr. Gerbner, Dr. Radecki and others. 

I think one of the key points one has to remember is the fact 
v that if you ate using research to create a conclusion that television 

* is responsible for violence, then you are beholden to evaluate and 
analyze the research itself and what goes into that ^thouf sub- * 
scribing completely to the result of the research, without looking at 
the methodofogy that went into it. . * j 

One other point is that the academic literature only accepts stud- 
ies which provfe something that the hypothesis was 1 originally de- 
signed to address. 
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Therefore, when you start to do counts of particular articles, you 
are bound to find counts in which there may be# consistent view 
such as Dr. Radecki's^ suggesting that there is some sort of a corre- 
lation, but again* there are two things you have to consider: One is 
the measurement of violence itself. * » 

Second is the way in which the subjects were utilized. Finally, it 
is a consideration of the fact that there was a tremendous amount" 
. of complexity in.thfc literature and a very spirited academic debate 
that is going on that unfortunately rarely arises^ in these sorts of 
forums or in the consumer press. v 

I think it eliminates many of the shades of grey that exist in the 
research literature. 

*Mr. Markey. If I may interrupt, because I know my time is 
out 

Mr. Mottl. Your time is up, Mr. Markey. 
.Mr. Tauzin. I will yield. 

Mr. Markey. There is a certain principle in the law which is 
called res ipsa loquitur which is, the thing speaks for itself. 

In 1974 there Was an incident on television ip; which sixjyoung 
men doused a worfian with gasoline and burned her. In the city of 
Boston the next day, after seeing it on television^ the same thing 
happened. . » ,* 

* Rod Sterling publicly apologized after 1 1 . 

Mr. Schneider. That is not true. There were several articles 
after the fact that showed they had not in fact seen that event. 

Mr. Markey. That would be one of hundreds of incidents. I 
would just say there are many of us, regardless of^what debate goes 

* Qn in the*$c&demic society, that genuinely believe there is a casual 
relationship and that there is a very real responsibility upon the 
netwcmks.to exercise -restraint and to understand that there is that 

" kin<J of relationship that does exist. 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Tauzin, wtfuld you yield toJUr. Scheuer? 
±p**sMr. *Tai/zin. Surte. . , , ^ \ $ % 

n g Mr. &h?uer. Mf. jkhndwpr, y o QU mentiorgd before you have 1 

* minbte of pro^r^ing. per Hour on Satilrday iqorfiing -presenting 
good die*ta|y habits WM^Van y6*1#il «mhow m^ny minutes per 
hour (you have of* thofee 3-hour ^afurda^mofnings on cjiil^lrefr's 
commercials, sugar caridy, atid ^gftped* cereals? Jn other words, 
candx and sugared cereals? * c \ V 

Rflf. Schneider. I can't give ^ou tho&sfattsQ w,6]Lild be glad to 
^ supply them to ypu. There.&re^Vfc minu%s,of ccfei^iercial tim& thqt 

* is presented and> it varies baseafcipon the season? 1 

For example, during the Chriitmas season primarily tajys are ad- 
vertised. * l ' <' i * # / \ 

'Other times there are cereals. I know what you are reaching for, 
J believe there were hearings 4vhich did not show ap]£*ie#nite cor- 
t relation between s.ugared cer&ds and an^^ill or harmftJ effects 
u{$on dhildjaJn? • , >• * Jf * 

Mr. Schemer. There are a lQt of people who think insplling in 
kids lifetime habits of consuming sugared products, bom cereals 
and candies, does^more violence tq their lifetime prospects than 
does violence per se on television. ' \ 
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I would very much" apprecipe information. Take some kind of 
median or some kind of average on how "many minutes per hour 
you have of advertisements on sugared cereal^gnd candy? 

Mr. Schneider. Be glad to. v 

Mr. Scheuer. I would like that from all of the networks. 

Mr. sMoTTfc. We "will have the record open for you to respond to 
that. , * . 

Mr. TaUfcin? * * . 

Mr. Tauzin. I want to first of aU associate my$elf with the com- 
ments of Mr. Scheuer regarding the fact" that in our society, we are; 
witnesses to violence all the time and that certainly literature de- 
picting reality depicts violence klso. 

Like Mr. Scheuer, J also was a Shakespearian actor. I performed 
Hamlet at Harvard on the Bayou. £ike Mr. Scheuer, I carried a 
weapon. In fact, in the cud with Laertes, the protective tip came 
off and I literally stabbed my professor in the side^wjien I was sup- 
posed to kill niy uncle; the king. That's true.. I accept that. 

However, I want to point out, like Mr. M&rkey, that whether the 
studies can h!e debated or not in reference to how much violence is 
an emulation of the violence witnessed on television or some <5ther 
form of enteYtaihment, res ipsa loquitur, the thing does speak for 
itself. 

Just last week my , little 3-yfijr-old child watched a popular car- 
toon and watched Blutto beat Jus way through a glass pane. Imme- 
diately thereafter, he went outside* and punched his way through 
the glass storm door of our house. jf 

•Admittedly, that was an act of aggression, not vf&lence upon an- 
other person, but he almost bled to death becaus^HJF the glass in 
his arm. • . \ 

I want to tell you I almost had to be hospitalized for that little 
incident. Kids So emulate, kids do, I think, have some sort of reac- 
tion to what they see in the diet they get of violence. 

My great concern this: I understand hearings such as this, that 
letters and telegrams A you get, the organizational complaint about 
violence, the— perhaps the studies that you read and discuss all 
help sensitize both people .who produce programs, who program 
those programs* themselves, or sensitize us perhaps as a society in 
regard to policing our -own viewing habits and those of our chil- 
dren. 

> Ail of that is occurring. Perhaps maybe not enough of it as occur- 
ring- to negate the positive Nielsen ratings that would encourage, 
more of it on television perhaps. 

What concerns me, however, is that whether you have emulation 
of violence occurring, I think what I have seen ih my short lifetime 
is a growing insensitivity to violence in our society. People are not 
shocked any more by^the shooting of a President like they might 
> once hav&_beten. * 

They are alarmed by it, certainly concerned by it, but they 
weren't as shocked as they might have been. 

We see so much of it, I think; and kids see so much of it that 
they, are really not $s concerned about violence and as sensitive td 
the victim of ^lence as they might otherwise be were it not .such 
a common thing in their diet of experience.. 
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I also share the view that* that ^ a first amendment area. We 
have got to be very careful and government ought not to intervene. 
I share the view of Mr. Turner in his. testimony that much of the 
policing jagainst too much violence in our viewing diet must come 
from pfogramers and producers and ftom the pufc&c and self-re- 
straint. K ' 
' I ask you generally, are you satisfied with the level of violence 
that is constantly portrayed? Are you satisfied that the networks 
themselves are sensitive eriough to this growing insensitivity to vio- 
lence in our society? A , 
. Mr. Mater. I don't think we are^oing to reach the point where 
we come down to zero. As I say, the material that we will submit 
shows that we have reduced the level of violence considerably. 

I guess J could throw^the question back, Mr. Tauzin: What is the 
appropriate level of violence on television? Does anybody really 
know? One of your next witnesses has badly asked for a 75-gefcent 
reduction. ' 

Mr. Tauzin. Yes. 

Mr. Mater. I don't know what'the 75 percent means. Why is 75 
percent a magic number? Why isn't it 85 or 63 or 28? I don't know. 
I think it is arbitrary. 

Mr. Tauzin. Answer my question: Are you* satisfied as repre- 
sentatives of the networks that you are doing gnough to limit the 
amount of violence that enters our daily viewingydiet? 

Mr. Mater. I .think we are acting very responsibly; yes, sir. I 
think we are. We are .making, we have made a concerted effort. I 
think everyone did this in a directed way," starting about 1972. Just 
as the other two networks, -we, too, have a panel of advisers on 
children's programing. We made a concerted effort not only to 
reduce the number of viplent acts, but even the nature of th# depic- 
tion itself so it isn't what it used to be. 

Mr. Tauzin. Could you each respond'.to that question? • 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Daniels, are you' satisfied? - 
I Mr. Daniels. I dcm't think in this job, as long, as I have it, I will 
ever be satisfied that we are doyig enough; but in terms of the con- 
cept that we have of how to deal with it, I think we &re taking the 
right app$&(fh. 

We are^^jfre had the consideration of ^filiates, of the viewers, 
the audience reactioh. We have the scholarly community to help 
us. I^dorj't 1 think they are satisfied. They have told us that they 
think^there may be a causal relationship. Others have said not. 
Th'e injury is out there. 

We continue to £>e worried in the standards department that it 
may- be;. and on that basis, take the side of* caution in making the 
judgments that we do. So sitting b^k bn our hands or our lam^ls " 
that is not the pase. . A ^ 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Schneider, are youWtisfied? , * 

Mr. Schneider. I think the question is certainly rhetorical. No 
one is satisfied, I don't think that we c^n be satisfied until our soci- 
ety learns how to deal with poverty, with guns, and with the many 
factors that create juvenile ^problems and 'crime in this- country, 
and younger people committligf more crimes than ever before. 



I am satisfied that we are attempting a responsible and good- 
faith effort to arrive at our part of the examination and our factof 
in the overall problems of violence in society. 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Tauzin, thank you. „ 

Mr. TAUZiisuMight I have one additional question, Mr. Chair- 
man. ^ * . » ' 

Of all of* you again: Is if true— and I have heard it often alleged 
and somewhat agree with it— that you pay a great deal more atten- 
tion in avoiding depiction of sexual acts and you are very careful 
about that, and very careful #tjouf getting anybody irate about 
what you might show in regard to any sort of crossing the line, in 
showing too much sex on television, except for General -Hospital, 
perhaps. And not nearly as sensitive to restraining the depicting of 
violence? ' , < 

Could you commbnt on that relationship? 
-^Mr. MXter. I think your neA witnesses are going to be some- 
what divergent on that. One of them thinks we don't pay enough 
attention to the depiction of sex and the other thinks we don't pay 
enough attention to the depiction of violence. I don't know that fre 
can separate the two. - J . 4 

When you look at a script, for example, we don't have one person 
reading it for sexual content and another for violence. We look at 
all. aspects of the script. 

Mr. Mottl. Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Daniels. I associate myself with Mr. Mater's remarks. 
Mr. Mottl. Mf. Schneider? 

Mr. Schneider. I think we pay equal attention, to both problems. 

Mr. JMottl. Thank you, Mr. Tauzin. 

The^entleman from Washington? 
- Mr. 'Swift. First of 'all, my apologie^for not bein^here during 
your testimony. I simply had to be somewhere else. It occurs to qfie 
everjf once in a while jve create new wprds. I think we have a new 
word spelled "s-e-x-n-v-i-o-l-e-n-c-e." It's called "sexnviolence" and is 
all one word. It is good for us to be here talking #bout it. I^m nbt 
sure what we do about it. t \ 

I am specifically not sure what we In Congress do about it Cer- 
• tainly I can't think of any standards that we could establish that 
wouldn't virtually eliminate the last act* of Hamlet. You know 
' some directors have some of those killings take place offstage b<^ 
cause withrthe number of .bodies involved, you have to have some 
pfece for Hamlet to fall. 

Really we are^just sitting here hot accomplishing very rmich 
unless this hearing leads to what iri fact cap be realistically done 
within* the confines of the firsramendm.ent. 

Let me ask you this king of a questioji: How do you, in your 

standards departments, determine between gratuitous violence and 

violence that is necessary for dramatic effect or to carry the story 

along? Is; there a clear-cut, easily defined kind of standard you 

have that we could put into law and solve this problem?"** 

. Mr. Daniels. I think the answer, Mr. Swift, is .contained in your 

question: That is does pertain to the characteristics and. develops 

the plot and isn't simply ^atitatous, just thrown in for intrigue and, 

shock effect. . • w . * 

« - 
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Mr. Swift. Have you been able to write that in your own codes 
and standards in such a way that it is not ultimately a judgmental • 
matter of people you hire to make that judgment? 

Mr. ^Daniels. We write it into policy manuals describing the 
basic principle, but I think you then have to go to the judgnfent 
and experience of people who ai^e making these evaluations»day in 
and day out. 

Mr.^SwiFT. If we were to codify in federal statute, your stand- 
ards, it would still require somebody making judgments? m 

Mr. Daniels. Somebody would have to read that script. 

Mr. Swift. Presumably if we do that in Federal* law, we have to 
establish a Federal judge to fhake those judgmental statements; is 
that correct? . i 

Mr» Daniels. Yes. - ' 

Mr. Schneider. Yes. 

Mr. Swift. I suppose you are the last group of J>eople in the 
world that I should ask *h is of: But don't you really think people 
should make greater use of the off knob when there's material that 
they— what responsibility does the public have to protect itself and 
its faipily and its" children from programs that thetf/those parents, 
in their individual judgment don t believe their kids should watch^ 
Is there a responsibility there? 

Mr. Schneider. Congressman Swift, I think spout a year ago, 
ABC went through its entire nighttime schedule in which it asked 
that you watch together with your children and that »a family 
ought to watch together. v 

I thinks one of the most positive social aspects of the kinds of 
things you are suggesting is a dialog within the home, raising the 
very questions* about sensitivity, paranoia, fear, victimization, a}l 
the problems Xlmt the social scientists are raising; if there is a dis- 
cussio&within $ne home, maybe we can contribute to that and say 
you ought to talk about Svhat you see a little bit, too, on television. 

Mr. Mater. Mr. Swift, I think/ too, there is tendency to look 
upon television as the third parent in the household. It isn't. 

Mr. Swift. Tou are the fourth. The schools are the third. 

Mr. Mater. "I am not sure whether they are the third or the 
fourth. I think there is a great reliance, a great tendency to blame 
television for everything that is wrong; in society. Every day an- r 
other study seems to come out blaming us from everything starting 
with the weather up and down. 

* ' I agree with you, there is an on /off biittpn. I think people, should 
• use it. The question of how much television is the right amount is*a 

whole other issue.. But where do the parents and the school^ and 
the churches ancTpeer groups relate to all of this? 

This is one of the points I was trying to make in my prepared 
% statement, that we are not -alone, nor is the individual^ alooe in^the 
impact of other aspects of the environment, the school;* the parents, 
the church, peer groups. . . 

They impact at least as much; and we seem to look only to televi- 
si&n. It is. easy, because we are so pervasive. It is not new. We did<* 
the same thing with radio; we did the same thing with motion pic- - 
. tures. We-blame^ them the same way we blamef television. 

Mr. Swift. I don't want to appear sanguine. Lthink I hav$ been 

• quoted as saying Saturday morning is enough to turn your mind to 
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clay. -That's my judgment. That's a personal judgment. How we 
take that judgment and alt the other programs on television I don't 
like— and J could give a wholfe list of those— how we go about devel- 
oping polifcy that- doesn't impose my. judgment' on 220 million 
people whose judgment may differ is%the serious question I think 
we face when we raise the issue. 

I do think it te useful to raise the issue. I think it is useful for us 
to talk about it. I think it is useful for the Government and private 
sector to understand, that it is a concern that I. think is probably 
fairly high in the miilds of most of my constituents. So the dialog is 
very' useful. I think, we deed very careful study if we think we can 
do* something in law easily without any violation of the first 
#$endment that is ping to solve the problem. I don't think that 
£inft of panacea exists. I - , . 

Sfflr, Morn-Thank you, Mr. Swift. As we conclude this panel, one 
last question: It raaliy bothers me. I heard Mr. Schneider and other 
panelists, Mr* Mater, Mr. Daniels/ agree that you give equal atten- 
tion to sex and violence. Isn't it essential we distinguish between 
violent programing and sexually oriented program .or other pro- 
graming viewers njay find objectionable? Wjth sexually oriented 
programing, which I find distasteful, I can t^rn the channel and 
thus shield myself and family from sucK progSbing. # 

However, with "television violence, by flipping, the channel, al- 
though I no longer have "to vi^w the programing,- 1 am still vulner- 
able to falling victim to the violence or aggressive acts>af those who 
did watch arid are influenced by such programing. A 

Wouldn't you agree that this distinction is critical for one to 
draw? <. • , . 

Mr. Daniels. Yes. I think, Mr. Mottl, physical endangerment is a 
primary concern. I don't know you can say stereotyping, language, 
„sex, violence in that order ot the reverse order are the priorities wa 
.set. I know primarily physicial endangerment, safety, and those 
are _ especially with children. I think we a}l— and that is evident 
on the schedule of all three networks. That is a very pnfnary.con- 
cern. J , *l . ' 

Somebody can be injured $s*b. result of this, or act out some piece 
of violence they^see on television" in an interpersonal act with 
$oniebody else. * 

Mr. Mottl. I- turn the channel/, but my next-door neighbor might 
be watching it! That might injfluence me as' far -as me getting 
mugged or assaulted by thetfiext-door neighbor. 

Ms. Collins. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Schneider, I believe early on 
you said that you would provide the ||Jt)committee with the book 
that you have there. May I see that please? Are you going^to send 
us one like it? v ^ 

Mr. Schneider. We will be glad to leave it With you this after: 
noon. ' , , * 

Mr. -Mottl. I would like to.tljank this distinguished panel fd* ap- 
pearing here this morning wi thus. You did a fine job. % 

We will have our next panel. Our first witness among our distin- 
guished members of the third panfel will be Dr. George Gerbner, 
dean of the Annenberg School of Communications, University of 
Pennyslvania, who wjll publicly releasefor the first tifhe "Violence 
Profile No/12," which" is the 12th in 'a series of annual Releases 
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% which contain basic data and extensive , indexes on televised vio- 
lence. These* are among the leading studies in the field of research. 

♦We wilhalao have with us Dr. s David Pearl, chief of the Behavior- . 
at Sciences Research Branch of the National Institute of ^Mental 

- Health who^ill give us a preview of the comprehensive update 
conduct^ on the 197£ Surgeon General's Report on^he effects of 
televisionWiolence.' , * 

Ms. Peggy Charreij, president of Action for Children's Television 
[ACT], will speak on television violence and the lack of diversity in 
programing for children's viewing. 

*Rev. Donald Wildmon, who heads the Very active Coalition f&r 
Better Television, will explain his yiews of the network's program- 
ing. Reverend Wildmon has been referred to as one of ]the most < 
. feared opponents rijietwork programing arid his actions have been 
felt in the netwo^jS^flcecutiye offices in New York* 
r Dr. Thomas Rdc(gglu is a psychiatrist who is chairperson of the 
, ^National Coalition of Television Violence. Dr. Radecki has mada 
'substantial CQntributions of "his personal funds to subsidize the 

* p oalition's efforts and he^ill cite a number of studies which corre- 
late" violence on television with aggressive behavior in society. , 
v Did one of you have .to leave? Dr. # Gerbner, we welcome you this 
afternoon to this distinguished* panel. We look forward to your, 
statement. Your entire statements, incidentally, will be submitted 

' into the record without objection. 'Hopefully y<3u can summarize in 
a short period of time^ 

STATEMENTS OF. GEORGE GERBNER, RESEARCHER, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.; DAVID PEARL, PH. D., CHIEF, BEHAVIORAL SCI- 
ENCES RESEARCH BRANCH;, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF* HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES; PEGGY CHARREN, PRESIDENT^ ACTION 
FOR CHILDREN'S TELEVISION; THOMAS RADECkt M.D., CHAIR- 
PERSON, NATIONAL COALITIpN ON TELEVISION VIOLENCE; 
AND REV. DONALD WILDMON, 'COALITION FOR BETTER TELE- 
VISION . 

Mr. Ger^ner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Qeorge Gerbner, 
# professor of communications and dean of the Annenberg School of 

♦ Communications at the University of Pennsylvania. 

• I appreciate the opportunity to testify , art8 share Qur^search 
findings and views with your subcommittee, and am pieced to re- 
lease today our "Violence Profile No. 12." 

I appear in the capacity -of an individual researcher and not as a 
representative of our school, uriiversito of any*group or organiza- 
f tion. , \ 

( I would iust like*to summarize our findings and I will submit ap-„ 
proximately 10 pages of testimony with tables and charts and an 
-^additional document that oontafris all the methodological detail 
thar anyone would care to read, including the methodologies of the 
conduct of the study and the definitions ta*which reference was 
made earlier! 
1 would like to make three points: 

First,* I will summarize the conclusions of our project on televi- 
sion violence during the 1980-81 season. 
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Sbcond, I will summarize our conclusions about viewer concep- 
tioris of social reality, that is what are the consequences of expo- 
sure over a long period of time to violence related to television. 

Third, .1 would like to note the fundamental structural reason* 
why basic program ingredients such as violence are so prevalent 
and so resistant to change. Every previous hearing has identified 
some of these, but none has led to alternatives. 

Yet, without economically and politically viable alternatives, and 
despite all good Intentions, going through the same motions every 
few years remains in my opinion an exercise in futility. 

As to our findings: The**e has been a review of our long-running 
dialog with our colleagues at the networks about our definition of 
violence. Let me sav our definiJ;ions_are very similar. The difference 
is we apply the definition to any context, including humorous, 
without presuming that humorous violence is ineffective. 

Indeed, the claim that it is somewhat disingenuous. When the 
networks construct their own messages like the interesting health 
messages on ABC programs, thjey use humor because they know 
that humor is an effective way to communicate. Humor can be the 
sugar coating on any pill. 

Indeed* the overwhelming number of studies on the difference be- 
tween the effectiveness of humorous and serious messages show 
that humorous messages are at least asNeffective, if not more effec- 
tiveg.th*an so-called serious messages; and the argument is not so 
muqfi whether it is humorous or. serious, but what's the message. 

miat I would like to urge you to consider is -that violence, as a 
scenario, as I will point out in a. minute, has more than a single 
message. It has various messages, all of which can be .subject to 
analysis and may be subject to concern. 

As has already been stated, violence in weekend daytime 
children's^ programs, already the most violence on television, rose 
last year/on every measure and on all three major networks. ^ 

The most substantial rise was registered in the rate of violence 
incidents per hour. Weekend daytime programs bombard children 
with an average of bver 25 j# iolence acts per hour, up from 17 the 
year before, and well above the average rate in th£ 14 years of this 
project. \ 

What used to be the fa,mily viewing hour— 8-9 p.m. e.s.t.— is no 
longer a relatively low-Violence zone. It became as violent as late 
evening 2 years ago, and rose again last year on two of the three 
networks. The third, CBS, reduced its prime time—but not week- 
end daytime — violence, accounting for the overall prime time 
mayhem remaining at the level of almost six violence acts per 
hour. « / 

Respite these fluctuations, 'however^ contrary to some of the 
claims made a s short time ago, the overall violence index containing 
a great variety of violence representations remained relatively 
stable over the 14 years-.that we have studied it. 
• Our figures and data and ' tabulations will substantiate that. 
Weekend daytime children's programs have always been the most 
violent and they still are. 

While the family hour was less violent during the mid-1970\ 
more violence was simply shifted to the late evening hours, balanc- 
ing out th^ overall prime-time rate. 
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Now^iolence is simply more evenly distributed in prime time, 
and it is very close to the 14-year average. 

! So the most impressive feature of the overall amount of violenf 
representations on television is its -resistance to change. Clearly 
cosmetic manipulations and casual admonitions or pressure yield 
only marginal and fleeting results. Violence is a social scenario and 
a dramatic ingredient that may be built into. our system of televi- 
sion, perhaps other media, but more ori television for reasons that I 
come to in a minute. 

Before we can consider the, changes that might be contemplated, 
we must ask first what violence means, how it functions. Too much 
ef that has been taken for granted in much of the discussion that 
preceded .our testimony. > * 

Humans threaten to hurt' or kill and actually do so— which is ba- 
sically our definition of violenc^-mostly to scare, to terrorize, or 
otherwise impose their will upon others. Symbolic violence carries 
the same nfessage. It is a show of fqrce. ; • ■ 

It is a demonstration of power. It .is the quickest and clearest 
dramatic demonstration of who can get away with what and 
against whom. 

basically our opinion is that those are the lessons it teaches 
Who can get away with what against whom; vrtiat kind of social 
types have a chance of coming out on top; what kind of social types 
have a greater risk in life; and indeed our study shows that mftny 
of these messages are conveyed to the viewer^. 

Television clearly did not invent violence. There is violence in" 
Shakespeare, Sophocles, and the classics. Television took violence 
from the popular media and put it on the assembly line. By chang- 
ing the selective and occasional exposure, print^ plays, even movies 
into a seamless ritual, an everday environment; television has 
. brought about the virtual immersion in violence into which out 
children are born,, which is historically totally unprecedented. 

In this violent ehvironment with the stable patterns of power* 
the question of what are the lessons of violence take on an equally 
unprecedented urgency. Do viewers learn the lessons of violence 
a* 1 **, power? The evidence is now compelling that they do 

The recently completed comprehensive review' of 10 years of sci- 
entific work which Dr. Pearl is going to relate to you provides con- 
fft vincing support for the original conclusion 6f the U.S. Surgeon 
General that there is a casual relationship between violence and 
aggression and the fact that this is disputed might be taken for 
granted just as the relationship between tobacco and cancer is still 
being disputed, the effects of pollution, and even of nuclear fallout 
are still being disputed because there are very high stakes and 
strong vested interest in disputing them., * • 

-To^unuip our reseaf-ch on the consequences, they show the con- 
sequences of growing u^ and living in television's violent world are 
' more complex and more far reaching that the instigation of an oc- 
casional act of violence, no matter how disruptive and tragic that 
might be. . 

Heavy viewers, according to our research have a greater sense of 
insecurity, a risk of being.victimized, of apprehension than do light * 
Viewers , in the same or in comparable age, sex, socioeconomic 
groups. , , 



We find although there are group. differences tliat are detailed in 
the full testimony— on the whole, the most general and prevalent 
- association with television viewing is a heightened sense ofliving 
in a mean world of violence and danger, a corrosive sehse of inse- 
curity which. I beheve not only invites aggression, but invites re- 
pression Fearful people are more dependent, more easily Manipu- 
lated and controlled, more susceptible to deceptively simpfe, strong, 
tough measures and hardline postures whether they are political 
or religious. 

That, I think, is a deeper problem of violence on television* 

There is no free marketplace in television in any sense of the 
word, and what I would li^e to recommend is that further hearings 
be held to explore the economic rationale, justification,- even neces- 
sity for using as much of this cheap ingredient as the .broadcasters 
can get away with. * / « 

1 . I think further hearings are needed to -examine the ways iA 
which democratic countries around jthe, world manage their televi- 
sion system. I think the subcommittee should recommend a v mecha- 
nism that will finance a freer commercial system, one that can 
afford to present a fairer, more peaceful; and. mo re democratic and 
more diversified world of television. 

Thank you,-Mr. Chairman. - . 

[Testim6ny resumes qn p. 171.] / , 

[Mr. Gerbner's prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE GERBNER BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TELECOMMUNICATIONS, 

\ h 
CONSUMER PROTECTION, AND FINANCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D*.C. - October 21, 1981 



Mr. Chairman: ( f 

I am George Gerbner, Professor of Communications and Dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania's Anncnberg Schooi of Comaunlcatlons. I. appreciate the oppor- J 

subco&mit- 



tunlty to testify and -share our research, findings 3nd views with your 

W / 

tee, and an pleased' to release today our Violence Profile No. 12. 

I appear 'in the capacity of an Individual researcher and not as a represervta- 

/ 

t^Lve of pur School, University, or any group or organization. The research I am 

reporting comes from the ongoing project called Cultural Indicators designed to 
% 

Investigate since 1967 the nature of television programming and its relationships 
to viewer conceptions of social reality. 

We hive conducted the longest-running and so far still only continuous and 
cumulative, research on what it means to^grow up and liVe with television. The * 
project has been supported by funds from the President's Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence, the Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Comnittee on 

* 9 

Television and Social Behavior, the National Institute of Mental Health, the 

White House Office of Telecommunications Policy, The American i Med ical Association, 

the Administration on Aging, and the National Science Foundation. It is a team 

* » > 

effort conducted by my colleagues Drs. Larry Gross, Michael Morgan, Nancy Signorielli 

and myself; I alone am responsible for the views expressed in this testimony. 

In the limited time available I shall only sum up our findings anS submit 

additional documentation for the record and the further Inf&rmation of those who 

may be interested.* These publications, issued In connection with Violence Pro* 



"Violence Profile No. 11: Trends in Network Television Drama and Viewer Con- 
ceptions of Social Reality 1967-1979." George Gerbner, Larry Gross, Michael 
Morgan and Nancy $ignorielii. Philadelphia, PA.:Jhe Annenberg School of Communi- 
cations, University of Pennsylvania, Apr i il^l980. / 

"The *Ma^nstreaming' of America: Violence* Prof lie Uo. 11." George Gerbner, Larry 
Gross, Michael Morgan and Nancy Signorioill. Journal of fVumuplcatlon ■ 3uiw»cr 1980. 

, / 
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flic No. 11, contain the/ofejhodological and conceptual detail ♦Supporting our 
research and the theory of "^mainst reaming" to which I will rejer- 



First I will highlight the latest findings of our research on television - 
violence during the 1980-81 , season^ 

I Second, \ will sucsaarize the conclusions of our project about viewer 
conceptions of relevant aspects of social reality. 

Third I will note the fundamental structural reasons why basic program 
Ingredients such as violence are so prevalent and resistant to change. Every 
previous hearing has identified some of these but none has led ,to alternatives. 
Yet without economically and politically viable alternatives, and despite all 
good intentions , going through the same* motions every few years remains an 
exercise in futility. - 

Our measures of television violence are its prevalence on programs and 
among characters and its rate per program and per hour. These measures are f 
combined into the Violence Index to facilitate comparisons over time and 
across networks and program types. The methodology of monitoring is explained 

in detail in the additional documents.* The analysis is focused on clear-fltit , 

* ♦ 
and unambiguous physical violence in any context. (Available evidence indi- 
cates that humorous and fantasy violence is at least as effective in demon- 
stratingits social lessens as so-called ^realistic and^fcrious violence.) 
The Violence Index meets the critical statistical and ^mpirical requirements 
of an Index. Nevertheless / all component indicators that make up the Index 
are also reported in the attached Tables 1 and 2^. ^ ^ , 

And now the findings. / ' * 
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Violence^ ^weekend daytime children's programs, already the moat violent 
television, rose laat year on every measure and on all three major networks. 
The most substantial rise was registered in the rate of violent incidents per 
hour/ Weekend daytime programs bombard children with an average of over 25 _ 
Violent acts per hour, up from 17 the year before, and well above the average * 
rate in the 14 years of this project™? . 1 

What used to be the 'ffaaily viewing hour" (8:00 - 9:00 p.m. EST) is no 
loager a relatively low-violence zone. It became as^ violent 'as late evening , 
two years ago, and rose' again last year , on two of -the three networks. The third, 
CBS, reduced its prime time (but not weekend daytime) Violence, accounting for 
the. overall prime time mayhem remaining at the level of almost sii vjolenf acts 
per hour. 

Despite these fluctuations, however, /the 1 overall yiolence Index remained rela- 
tively stable. Figures 1 and £„show the trendy 'since 1967. Weekend daytime 

children's programs have always oe en the most violent and they still are. 

V * * 

While the "family viewing hour'Vwas^less violent .through the 197tf f s, more vio- 
lence shifted to the late evening, balancing out the overall prime time Index. 
Now violence is more evenly distributed in prime 1 time, a^d close to the 14-year 
average. 

Thejaost imp res sive^ feature of the overall amount of violent represents- ^ © 
tions on television is itrs resistance to change. Clearly, cosmetic manipula- 
tions and casual admonitions or pressure yield only marginal and fleetlng^P 
results. Violence is a social scenario and" dramatic ingredient that may be 
built in£o but syWtem of television program production and thbt only structural 
adjustments can change. ^ ^ t 

, Before we^ can meaningfully consider* changes in the kind and amount of 
violence on the screen, we must first ask what violence means, how'jt functions, 

and why it-ia such, a stable feature of .our entertainment. That will bring U s - 
. ~ . . % 



to the second pert of our findings, viever^conceptlotv* of eociai reality. 

' Humans" threaten to hurt or kill, and actually do so,* mostly to scare, 1 
terrorize, or otherwise Impose their will upon others. Symbolic violence 
carries the sane message- It is a show o^ force and demonstration of power. 
It is .the quickest and. clearest dramatic^demonstration of who can get away 

with what against whoa. 

> 

On the whole, television tends to favor majorltyntype characters and 

*to uphold the social order against illegitimate transgression. TV violence 

depicts these transgressions presumably not to subvert but, on the contrary; 

to cultivate the norms of the social order.^ 'For example, our research show's 

4 that when women and minority types encounter violence on television , they are 

more likely to end up as victims than are the majority types. 

Violence is thus a scenario of socia^ relationships. It has implicit 
9 w 

lessons for those who nay wish to exert power by physical force and for • 
those who may be its victims. The real questions that must be asked are not < 

jjuat how much violent^ there is and why, but also how fair, how Just, how 
necessary, how effective, and at wh4t price. 

Television took violence from other popular media and put it on the assera- 
bly line. Video mayhem pervades the typical American home where ,the^set is on 
an average of six and a half hours a day. Violence strikes at the rate of almost 

' six times per hour in prime time and 25 times an hour during weekend daytime » 
children's programming. -By r hapgjpfl .the selective occasional exposure into a 
dally ritual, television has brought about a virtual Immersion In violence that 

• Is- historically unprecedented. In this violence-saturated symbolic environment. 
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with its stable pattern of power, the questions tibjout the lessons of violence 

take oo an equally unprecedented urgency. 

* »„ 

Do viewers iearn the lessons of violence and power? The evidence Is now 
compelling that they do. The recently completed, comprehensive review of ten 
years of scientific work provides convincing" support for the original conclu- 
sion of the U.S. Surgeon General that there Is a causal relationship between 
violence and aggression. 

Our own research shows that the consequences of growing nip and living in 
television's violent world are 'more complex and even more far-reaching than 
the instigation of an occasional act of violence, no matter how disruptive 
and tragic that may be. • 7 

Violence as a scenario requires the appropriate setting and cestfof char- 
acters. The setting Ms what we call "mean world." In It most characters feel 
insecure, and fear victimization while some are also willing or compelled to 
oblige them by acting violent and thus confirming the fears of' many. 

Heavy viewers are most likely to express" the feeling of living in that selfV 
reinforcing cycle* of the "mean world". Our analysis of large scale surveys 
(reported in detail and tabulated in the additional documents submitted) Indi- 
cates how the cycle works. Responses to questions about chances of encountering 
violence^ safety of neighborhoods* fear of cr incite. ,*have been cpmbined Into 

an Index ot Images of Violence. Table 3 and Figure 3 sho^that heavy viewers 

* ' * » 

in every education, age, infcoae, sex, newspaper reading and neighborhood -cat e- 

gory express a greater sense of insecurity and apprehension than do light viewers 

in the same groups. (Previous results also showed" that heavy viewers are more 

likely to acquire new locks, watchdogs and guns "for protection.") 

The data show sizeable group 'differences, reflecting inequalities of 
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* risk and power. Even chough moat heavy viewers feel more at-tiek. than light 

0 ) 
viewers , the most vulnerable to the "mean world" syndrome are women, older 

people, those with lower education and income* those who do not read news- 
papers regularly, and'those who live in large cities. 

However, "on some questions some groups respond differently. Television 
viewing may 6lur some distinctions and "bring groups closer together into what 
we call the television "mainstream." Viewing ^may also leave some groups 
relatively unaffected while making others exJremely responsive to the tele- 
vision image. ^ ' t 

Figure U shows the "mainstreaming" implications "of viewing. Those who 
live in suburbs and non-metropolitan areas are so convinced that "crime is 
rising" that television adds little or nothing to that perception. But those 
who live in cities (small and large) express an equally near-unanimous belief 
in the rising crime rate only if they are heavy viewers. 

Similarly, high and medium income (but not low income) respondents over- 
estimate their chances of becoming involved in violence i< they are heavy 
viewers. The more affluent heavy viewers share tfc violent "mainstream" 
with all lower income respondents. 

Figure 5 depicts the association between television, images of violence 
in large cities, and race and class. Among whites living in large cities 
there is little if any relationship for high income respondents, and a slight 
relationship for low income respondents . Among blacks living in large cities 
there ia an inv--« r ationship: high income blacks feel relatively 
secure as light viewers but much less so as heavy viewers, l^ow income 
* blacks, on the other hand, feel most insecure if they are light viewers, and 
exhibit less insecurity when heavy viewers. High and low Income city 
blacks Join in the television "mainstream" from opposite directions. 

Figure 6 shows that feac^of crime* is a most serious personal problem 
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for .ooavhltes , and that television, despite its prevalence of violence, 6 

again seems to be associated with "less rather than *oo rehear, among nonvhite 

j 

* respondent s . Whites, however, fear crime ouch more as heavy than as light 
viewers. Again, whites and nonwhites blend into the television "mainstream" 
from opposite directions. ' s 

0 Expressions of fear by residence alone, show that while suburban 
heavy viewersjear crime more than tneirjh.ight viewing counterparts, 
it is big oltjf heavy viewers who respoffd most (what we call "resonate") 
to television's violence message.* 

These group differences illustrate the complex interplay of demographic 
and teal world factors .and television viewing. They show -that for some groups, 

like big city blacks, the real world may appear even more violent than the 

f 1 9 * 

world of television; at least, viewing tends to moderate their apprehension. 

i * ~ • 

Others feel highly insecure regardless of viewing. Still others live in an 

* " f*% 
environment that seems relatively safe for those &p> do-not watch much televi- 
sion, but extremely dangerous for those who do;j heavy viewers se%m to "resonate" 
to the television message. On the whole, the most general and prevalent asso- 
elation with television viewing is^a heightened sense of living in a "mean 
world" of violence and danger. * 

r 

I believe that a corrosive sense of insecurity and mistrust invites not 

only aggression but also repression. Fearful people are more dependent, 
* o 
^mor? easily manipulated an* controlled, more susceptible to deceptively simple, 

, * % » 

strong, tough measures and hard-lir^e postures— both political and religious. 

They may accept and even welcome repression if it promises to relieve their • 
insecurities. That is the deeper problem of violence-laden television. 



In recent years we *have gone beyond violence in our stwdy of \hc 
dynamics of living with television. We have/ investigated the images 
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and the cultivation of conceptions tf sex roles and minorities* aging,- 
occupations, educational achievement ^nd aspirations, science and 
scientists, family, sex, and health and medicine. We are currently^j 

* a£wdtk on the analysis of the association of television viewing with • 
political position-taking, and viewers' political tendencies, ^e find that 
heavy viewers say they* are "moderate" but their views tend to be conserva- 
tive on gocialjand populist on economic Issues. 

Our stlioTes and the-research oi, other investigators suggest that 

* television presents a relatively stable world of characters and actions. 
It is a world that is resistant to substantial and lasting, change, because 
it works so well for the Institutions producing it, even if not neces- 
sarily for society £s a whole, and because television is relatively 
insulated both from the ballot box and the box office. <*> 

Under the law television is a publicly licensed tr\is\ee of the 

'* airways',* opera^ng in^the "public interest, convenience, and necessity."^ 

In fact, however. It Is a private business - producing audiences for sale 

to advertisers*. *. 

The basic formula that guides program production is "cost per 

ft 

thousand." The less costly the program and higher the rating the more 

profitable the enterprise. But ratings are no indicators of real 

popularity. They only show which of the programs aired at the same time 

attract more viewers. As viewers watch mostly by the clock rather than 

by the program, ^he .total audience at any^one time Is relatively stable. 

So although there Js keen competition, it is with the same type of appeal 

for the same market. 

* " The market for television product ion j Is »not <ree in any sense of the 
* * • 1 

^word. A nandful of production companies create the bulk of the programs 

and tell them to broadcasters, not Viewers. The cheapest and least g 

I* 
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offensive programing is the most profitable. Violence becomes a cheap ^indus 

trial Ingredient In a formula-ridden, nartowly cpncclved and rigid production 

•eystem. v * • 

The system operates on a lucrative, but restrictive basis of 

advertising moneys. The that makes these advertising e^xpendlturesj^^* 

a tax-deduct able business expense Is the econonlc foundation of the 

television Industry. The cost of advertising- Is Included In the price 

products we buy. Unlike other business- costs , but like taxation 

(without representation, to be sure), the cost oust be paid by all 

whether or not they use the se rvic e. According to Che annual financial 

report compiled by Broadcasting magazine (August; 10, 1981, pp. 50-52), 

«. 

the television levy per household In 1980 ranged frota about $90 In 
Atlanta to $29 In Wilkes- Barre— Scranton, p a . In my city of Philadel- 
phia It was $59.36. That Is what^ th*""averagc Philadelphia hpusehold paid 
for television. Included In the price of products they bought ^J^ther or 
t not they watched. Net revenues for the television Industry totaled $8.8 bll- 
l^o^, pre-tax profits 1.6 billion. 

The only way to reduce violence and, more Importantly, the price ? 
ye pay for Its Inequities as well as for Its saturation of the life 
space of every television generation. Is to allocate these and perhaps 
even additional' resources to that end. In other words. It Is to , 
extend the economic support for a broader view of the social and cul- 
tural alsslon of television. Such. a move would not Infringe on First 
Amendment rights. On the contrary. It would extend the First Amend- 
ment's prohibition of abridgement of the cultural marketplace to'f also cover 
corporate restrictions of control, purpose, and function. 

Clearly, such Institutional adjustments will take time and 'study, * * 
as well as determined effort. The last •Subcommittee hearing that proA 



posed investigate of tjt structure of the television industry ran into 
fierce private pressure. The stiff member assisting vitf* the, original draft 
was* fired and 'the finaLnajority report was watered down to the usual 
platitudes. Tho$e~who would want to move' television toward a more open * , 
system should know what they ace up* Against. _ r * - 

Mevertheless, the effort is in ,the long-run interest of the industry 
as well as of our society. The rigid imperatives, of television produc- 
tion will have to give way to a freer marketplace of Weas, problems, con- 
flicts, and their resolutions, freedom, time, and talent are needed to 
create a greater diversity of human scenarios and thus reduce violence to 
its more legitimate and equitable dramatic functions. The resource base 
for television will have to be broadened to liberate the institution from 
total dependence on advertising monies, ^purposes, and ratings. 

Further hearings are .needed to examine, the ways in which democratic * 
countries around the world manage their television systems. The subcoft-^ 
taitee .should recommend a mechanism that will finance a freer commercial 
system, one that can afford to^resent a fairer, more peaceful, and more 
, democratic worW of television. The mechanism should also help protect 
Creative professionals from both governmental and corporate dictation. 
♦ Only then will TV's professionals "be fsee to produce the diversified and 

<s , 

entertaining, aramat ic<- f/re they know how to -produce but cannotsundor 

, * - f * i 

existing constraints and controls. * 
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Mr. Mottl. Next is Dr. Davtf Pearl, chief of the Behavioral Sci- 
ences Research Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Dr. Pearl. : 

. jSTATEMENT OF DAVID PEARL, PH. D. 

Dr. Pearl. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health research's mission is to increase 
knowledge regarding factors and . processes which underlie mental 
and behavioral disorders or which contribute to mental health, 

Studies of the development, determinants, and maintenance of 
behavior, have been ope major aspect of thg-NJMH research 1 pro- 
grams. - _ - t . * n ' 

* For this reason, the" Institute was selected to provide the setting 
and 'staff* during the 1969-71. period when the % Surgeop General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee 6rf Television and Social Behavior 
functioned and {published its well-known report. This assessed the 
relationship of television watching and aggressive and violent beha* 
viprs/of viewers.-* * „ " 

FoJJowidg Ujat rejfcrt in 1972, the Institute was given the lead 
/resjlottsibility within the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, noXv the Department of Health and HumSn Services, for 
further, research oyn television's behavioral influences. 

sShe Institute since then has supported a. number of key studtes 
on media behavioral influences * judged through peer review as 
being scientifically meritorious. * * „ 

The 1972 report of the Surgeon Gerferal's Committee confirmed 
the' pervasiveness of telfcvMsion.^ It focused on aggressiveness 'and 
violent behaviors. Its major conclusion- was that there was Tairiy 
substantial feperimental evidence for a short-run causation, of ag- 
gression among some* childYen viewing televised violence and less 
evidence from field studies regarding long-term causal effects/ 

Since then, a large ;iuniber*of studies regarding media influence 
haye*been conducted on a Drpad*range of behavioral topics. Re- 
searchers' suggested in mid-1979 to tl^e then Surgeon General, D|\ 
Julius Richmond, that it would be 'worthwhile to collect, review, 
.and synthesize this expanded knowledge £nd determines import. 

TteSifrgeon General agreed and encouraged the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health to undertake the project The project was 
initiated- in November 1979. I " J 

I have directed it and have been aided by a^small, distinguished 
group of consultants who include phild development Investigators, 
behavioral scientists, mental health experts, and* cdmmunicatipn 
media researchers. , .7 4 . 

. Comprehensive and critical evaluations of the. -scientific liter*-, 
ture on numerous aspects of TV's behavioral influences were com- * 
missroned^from lading researchers. The update project group then 
assessed and integrated these contributions Jks well as additional 
pcfrtuient data: * \ k 

These k$s$s^hients of the cucrenf state of knowledge aref incorpo- 
rated in an update report which is abput to go to pre&s. 

The unanimous consQnsps q{ the update team is ttfat there is a 
general learni ng^gf fect from televisioiuviewing which is important 
in the detelppnBB and functioning of many viewers. 



- The learning of aggressive behavior is one aspect of this The 
group agreed that the convergence of findings from a large body of 
' literature, on balance, support the inference *of a causal relation- 

* ship between televised violence and later aggressive behavior.* ' 
« The' conclusions reached In the 4972 -Surgeon General's/ report 

* -thus hSfc been* strengthened, by the more recent research. The 
update gfoup concluded, too, that television's influences or effects 

* on aggressive behaviore are not attributed solely to its program- 
matie content, but maft in part, be due also to the structure or • 

" # form of the medium. . ■* ..,,1.1 

These include sucfe, aspects as program pace, action level, and 
•camera effects which may stimulate higher .pbysiological/and emo- 
tional arousal levels in the viewer ajad thus, a greater readiness -to 
respond aggressively, under appropri^e instigation or cuels. ' 
I The majority of both experimental and the- more naturalistic 
jfield studies indicate that there is a significant positive correlation 
'Between television viewing and aggressive behaviors. 
! These lines of evidence are mutually supportive. Two* compila- 
tions which aggregated reported studies indicate the civerwhelming 
'evidence for a* positive relationship. Most behavioral scientists 
agree in this regard. \ , < ' ' 

Early, studies suggested tHat it was a preference for action pro- 
grams involving violence which was causally lin^d to later aggres- 
' sitfeness. More recent research, however, has pointed to the critical 
relationship between, the extent of television viewing of violent pro- 
graming and aggressive behavidr rather than to the- attitudinal fc 
preference for such programs. 
% Thus, persons who are heavy Viewers of such programs can be 
influenced even though they do not have%an a priori preference for 
violent portrayals. Beyond any consideration of televisiQn's influ- 4 
ence on kcting out behaviors, there is, a further question regarding 
the possible impact of television viewing on viewer emotionality 
and fearfplness. * - • • " , ■ > . . 

There is considerable research evidence that TV is influential in 
the learning of behaviors other than'aggression and in the shaping 
of viewer knowledge and^attitudes. 
u As one aspect, some viewers may learn to identify with portrayed 
victims. The violence profijes issued yearly by Gerbner and his col- 
leagues haVe indicated that a disproportionate percentage of/TV- 
portrayed victims are the powerless or have-not individual^ our 
, society, including older citizens, y 

Viewers, tHgn, may . eiperiente fear and apprehension on the 
basis of identification or perceived similarity to such victims. Dr. 
Gerbner has found generally that heavy viewers tend to over esti- 
. mate the amount of violence ancT^anger facing them and to view 
the world as a- mean and scary place. 

Surveys typically indicate that olcjer viewers are heavy users of 
television. Television programing which exacerbates expectations of 
violence and (trauma thus could be considered as having such up- 
wanted effects as heightening anxiety and increasing the fear of 
being away from the home. With a growing iyimber of elderly in 
our population, such effects increasingly will demand attention. 

I rnigty also mention there is the question of desensitization of 
viewers, particularly those- who are heavy viewers of tele^siqn. 
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They may, in.time, come to accept the incidence of acting out as 
the norm in our society. There is some question about that. The re- 
search evidence there is, not yet as definitive as it is in the acting- 
Qut area, I believe., 

I have to conclude with a caveat. The caveat is in order regard- 
ing the linkage between television viewing and subsequent violent 
or aggressive behaviors. Not all Stich behaviors in the real world 
relate to or are caused exclusively by viewing. The causes'of behav- 
ior are complex and determined by multiple factors. 

The viewing of televised violence is only one in a constellation of t 
factors involved in behavioral expression. Under some circum- 
stances, television may exert little or no easily discernible influenc- 
ing of behaviors. * 

But with other 'conditions, it may play a significant role in shap- 
ing behavioral style or how violence or aggressiveness get ex- 
pressed. It also malfunction as a trigger or releasing mechanism 
for overt behaviors which otherwise might be inhibited. 

[Testimony resurpes pn p. 188.] 

[Dr Pearl's prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
SUBCOMMITTEE on t teleccmjni cat ions regarding • " 

TELEVISION VIEWING AND VIOLENT OR AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIORS 

by Dr. Dtrvid Pearl 
t _ National Institute of Mental Health 

I am a psychologist and as Chief of the Behavioral Sciences Research- Branch # 

* at tne \ational Institute of 'Mental Health (NX*r) for tne past decade, Jliave 
been serving as a health science administrator. 

The Institute's research mission is to increase knowledge regarding . 

r 

factors and processes which "unSeflie mental and be*havioral disorders or ,< 
^contribute to mental health. Studies of the development, determinants and 
maintenance oj behavior have been one major aspect of the NIW programs. 

Within this -context, the Institute over the years* has supported research on 

■ < * 

^talevfcs ion's behavioral, psychological and psychosocial influences aild their ^ , 

mental health aspects. The Institute provided the setting and staff during the i> 
1969*1971 Jpe nod when the Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behayior functioned and published its well-known report (1). 
This assessed the relationship of television* watching and aggressive and violent 
behaviors Of viewers. ' _ , 

. ' Following that report in 1972, thcNIWi was also given the lead responsibility 

within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) , now the Department 

* of Health and Hunan Sendees (DHHS) , for further research on television's 
behavioral influences. The Institute since then has provided research gran^ 

♦ .funding for various studies of media influences judged thrqugh peer review as 
being scientifically meritorious. 
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The ,1972 report of the $urgeon*Generars ConafTtee continued the 

pervasiveness of itelevision. It focused on aggressiveness and violent 

■ I / " * * 

behaviors. Its fcajor conclusion with ijiarurcus- concurrence by its testers 

was> 'Thus, tnere is* a convergence off the fairly substantial, experimental 

eyicence for a short- run causation of aggression aaong sone children bv viewing^ 

violence on the screen and such less certain evidence fror„ field Studies that' 

extensile violence.- viewing precedes some long-run oanifestaticns of aggressive 

behavior. ^^The- convergence of the two types of evidence constitute sens preliminary 

indication of'a causal .re fcrtrsmshifr, but 3 good deal of research reaains to be 

done before one «an have confidence in these conclusions^' (1) 

Largely as * result of the efforts of the Surgeon General 1 s Contittee<- 
and the publicWicn of its report, nanv behavioral scientists were attracted 
to bse study op "a wide range or the aaediua's possible effects an^ influences. 
^one who had been comissioned by the Cccnittee to ccrfSuct specific studies 7 
"expandeU their research. 'Others who were persuaded that television -had beccne 
a rajor socializing agency in the development and functioning of children^ also 

4 

turned their attention to inyestigating^effects and how these were occurring. 

Approximately X) percent of all publi cations of re^ arch on television^ can be 

>said to have appeared in the last decade / over 2,500 titles. 

, * j> ... » ♦ 

3ecause of this outpouring of' research on a broad range of behavioral 
tspics., it was suggested in inid-l^ to the tken Surgeon General, Dr. Julius 
^ichsxnd, that it would be worthwhile to collect preview, and synthesize' this 
knowledge and determine its import./ After consultation^ th. a srall group of 
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researchers on television's behavioral influences, the Surgeon General "* 

I < . ' 7 * 

f>, encouraged the National Institute of Mental Health to undertake the project. 
The project itself was jnitiated in Member 1979. , I^h^ directed the 
project since then, aided* by a colleague, Ms. Joyce Lasar, and by a sma^Ll 
group of consultants. The seven consultants are distinguished cjiild develop- 
ment investigators, behavioral scientists, cental health expert J, and conuiun- 
lcaticn aedia researchers. These consultants and key^LMH staff have served 
as the core of the update project. - * 

Carp re hens lve and .critical evaluations Jf the scientific! 'literature of 
the past decace on numerous aspects of television's behavioral influences and 
effects were commissioned £rora leading researchers, including one report on an 
unpublished panel study by XatAonajL Broadcasting Company ^ocial scientists 
which centered on the topic of the medium and aggressive and violent behavioral 
effects. The update project group, in turn, assessed^anH integrated these , 
contributions as well as, additional pertinent date, the various studies which 
had-been reported were evaluated for their rigor and scientific merit. After J' 
extensive discussions,, tjhis group agreed as to the current state of knowledge 
and its import. These assessments are incorporated in an update report which 
is. to be* published later. This covers television's health-prompting possibilities 
and such aspects as: t cognitive and emotional influences; violence and aggression; 
prosocial behavior, creativity, and fantasy; socialization and conceptions or* 
social reality; television and the family, and educational achievement and 
critical viewing skills. • 
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The unanimous consensus* of the update team was that there is a general 

*" learning" affect from television viewing whiU is important in the development 
* 1 4 l 

and functioning of many viewers. As one facet, the group agreed that the m 

convergence of findings from P a large body of literature, on balance, ^support 

the 4 inference of a causal relationship between televised violence. and later 

aggressive behavior. The ! conclusions reached in the* 1972 Surgeon General's 

Scientific Advisory Com it tee Report thus has been strengthened V the more 

recent research, and the processes by which aggressive behavior is produced 

haw been exaained further. The grou^> al screen eluded that television's 

influences or effects on aggressive behaviors are not attributable solely to % 

its progracuatic ccntefTt .but may, in part, Be due also to the structure or form 

of the mediua. These include such aspects as program pace, action^ level, and 

camera effects which may stimulate nigher*physiological and emotional arousal ^ 

le'vels in the viewer and thus, a greater readiness to respond aggressively 

f 

under appropriate instigation or cues. » v * ^ 

The reliability of results from basic ^laboratory sttiiies generally are 
well*estabjlished and provide more readily acceptable causal inferences than 
data obtained outside the laboratory. They also provide some indications* as to 
* those viewing Circumstances under which television violence is most. likely to 
influence behavior'. % Thus they indicate that aggressive 'behaviors are more 
likely to be influenced and expressed when the television >depicted aggression 
or violence; pavs ofr", is not punished, is shown in a justifying context, 
is social ly^cceptable, appears realistic rather than fictitious, appears 



^motivated by a deliberate intent to injure, is expressed under conditions 
or a*s similar to those experienced by the, viewer m his own environment or 
♦involves a perpetrator who is similar to the viewer. 



Laboratory studies have cone unjler some questioning as to their 
gene rail lability to real life aggression" and violence. Field studies, on the • 
other hand, are more naturalistic* and realistic though they are less precise 
and less interpretable regarding causal relationships. The majority of * 
observational or experimental field studies 'and surveys indicate that* there • 
is a significant positive correlation between' television viewing and aggressive 
befcaviors. The strength .of this relationship differs'hotween such field studies 
on the basis of differences in samples* an£ procedures for assessing both viewing 
and aggressive behaviors. Che- can conclude therefore that there is a body tff 
experimental and field findings which coalesce and are mutually supportive in a 
broad sense. Two compilations which aggregated reported studies (2,3) involving 
^ as many as ^ to 100, GOO -persons as sheets, summarize the overwhelming evidence 
for a positive relationship. Most behaVioral scientists involved. in relevant 
research agree in^tHis regard. * * 1 

v * • . I f /v ■ • 

^Several of the earlier studies, por to $972, reported data indicating 
♦that it was a preference for televisich action programs involving violence which- 
was' causally hnke,a to later aggressiveness. More recent research however has 
pointed to the critical relationship between the extent of television viewing of 
violent programing and aggressive behavior rather than to 'the attitudinal* 
preference for^sud) programs. Thus, persons who are heavy' viewers of such programs 
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can be influenced even though they do not have an a priori preference for 
violent portrayals. Also, recent research in the United Stares as well as 
in Poland and Finland (4) have indicated that this positive linkage held for 
prirarv school girls as well as for boys, contrary to earlier findings of a 
relationship applicable only for boys. .The linkage also holds for the entire 
childhood spectrin, having been reported for study samples ranging from 
preschool through adolescent ages. 

$ * " 

Beycnd any ccnsideraticn'of the iiediixTs influence on acting-out behaviors, 

there rs a further question regarding the possible inpact of violent or aggressive 

television programing 'on viewer fearfulness. There is considerable research 

evidence that television also is influential in the learning of behaviors other/ - 

than aggression and in the shaping of viewer knowledge and attitudes. As one 

aspect, "some viewers say learn to ldentir^ with portrayed victias. The violence 

profiles issued yearly by Gerfener and his colleagues (5,6,7,8,9^10) have indicated 

that a disproportionate percentage'of television-portrayed vie tics 6re the 

powerless or have-not individuals in our society^, including older citizens. 

Viewers then, nay experience fear 'and apprehension on the basis of .identification 

or perceived similarity zc such victias. Gerbner has found generally that heavy 

viewers particularly, as contrasted to light viewers, tend to overestimate the 

aaount of violence aid danger -facing "then and to view the world as a nean and 

scary place (11). To the extent that this* is a valid finding, it should have 

particular pertinence for older viewers. Surveys tynacally indicate^ that older 

persons are heavy users of television for entertainment, as tire markers, and for 

•contact with what is going on in the world. "This, in largeyneasure, is du^o * 
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their decreased physical mobility and to their often restricted incomes. 
Crime statistics reveal that there is a realistic basis' for anxiety concerning 
possible .victimization for large numbers of older citizeris in cities, many 

living sarg^nalV Television programing which exacerbates expectations of 

* ^ f * 

violence and trauma thus could be considered' as having such unwanted mental 

effects, as'heightenwg anxiety and increasing the fear of' being away from 

one's hone. With a growing nir.be r of elderly in our population, such effects 

increasingly win demand attention. 

p tit 

Desensiti2ation to violence has been suggested as another possible effect 

9 . 
o,f the heavy viewing of televised violence. Such viewers presumably would 

l^arn gradually to accept a higher level of violent behavior as being the norm. 

Two studies have been reported which are pertinent to this possibility^. Qine 

(12) has found that boys who regularly watched violent programs shewed less 

psychophysiological arousal (us measured by skin resistance and by blood-volume 

tracings) when they looked at new violent programs. Drabman and Thomas £13) 

determined children's willingness to intervene when younger children were 

perceived as unruly and assaultive in .an adjacent room. Children who had 

viewed aggressive television content were found to wait significantly lrfger to 

intervene until presumably serious physical injury was occurring in contrast to 

* * 
children who did not new such programing. . > \ 

It needs to be said £hat while these twovStudies are suggestive "of 
habituation and desensitization, 'more verification is required at this time. 
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A nuaber jof field studies of the last decade 'deserve special attention. 
The 'longitudinal study reported by Lefkowit:, et al(14) in 1972 was a key study 
leading to the Surgeon General's Corral t tee conclusions. It found that preferences 
of eight-year-old children for watching television violence assessed in 1960 / 
contriouted to the development of aggressive habits as neasured ten years later 
when subjects vsre 18 years old. • > o 

Singer and Singer (15) in two short-term longitudinal studies followed 
iuddle-class and lower-socioeconoxiuc-ilass three- and four-year- olds and assessed # 
both their television viewing and behavior at four different times. Multivariate 
analyses led the researchers to conclude in both, studies that watching violence 
on television '-as a cause of heightened aggressiveness. 

/ 

McCarthy and colleagues in 197S (16) came to the same conclusion as a result 
of a five-year longitudinal study of 732 children. Several kinds. of aggressive 
behaviors, including conflict with parents, fighting, and delinquency proved 
positively associated vJith amount of televisicnf viewing. x # 

Greenberg in 1975 (I7)fcuid correlations between violence viewing and. 
aggressive benaviors in a sample 'of Lcndcn school children to be very similar 
to those ^reported for American cni^dren. o ^ 

In a recent Canadian study reported by Joy, Kimball and Zabrack m 19 7 " (18) 
aggressive benaviors of primary school children* m a small corcxru'ty *ere assessed 
4e^fe and- after television was introduced. ' T£ese data were compared mth that • 
fo£ children of two other /ows wtuch afready"had access to teievisi'cn. 
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Increases m both verbal and physical aggression occurred after television 

f 



was introduce^ and Ws significantly greater here /than m the two comparison 
consunities. 

. Ercn and Huesmann (4) collected longitudinal data cn 758 first and third 

• ' / 

graders on,' the relation of television violence -viewing and peer -nominated 

* 1 i* 

' aggression.' Smilar cross-cultural dat3 on 220 Finnish children and on 237 

Polish children were collected by their collaborators.*- Eron and faesmann's 

analyses revealed that the frequency or amount of violence -viewing as measured 

-/' / . • 

from the children's self -re-ports correlated significantly with aggressive 



behaviors*. This held for girls as well. as for 'boys. 

Adolescents were the subjects of a ^tudy reported by Hartnagel, Teevan, 

, /and Mclntyre 19).. • In this, they found a significant though low correlation 
' - * - ** ] 

between violencerviewmg and aggressive behaviors. 5 



i 



\ noteworthy research project by Belson (20,21) supported bv the Columbia* 
Broadcasting Company concerned 1650 teenage boys, 13-16 years of age. *These 
boys wer^ evalua^4- for violent behavior, attitudes,, sociocultural background, 
and exposure to television violence. After being divided into two groups on 
the basis of amount of exposure to televised violence, the lighter and heavier 
expo sees were equated on the basis of a sizeable number of personal characteristics 
and background variables. The results strongly supported BelsoVs hypothesis- 
that long- tern exposure increased the degree to which bovs engage in serious 
violent behaviors such as burglary, destruction of property, infliction of 
personal injuries, attempted rape, etc. Be'lson reports that ooys with heavy 
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exposure to televised violence were 47 percent more likfcly than boys with light 

exposure to commit the above acts, andtwere eleven percent more likely to comitf 

* violent acts in general. The reverse hypothesis' that violent boys were more 

likely to watch violent television programs was tested and did not hold Jp. 

Selson also reports that the viewing of certain program types seemed mor'a 

liltelv than others to lead to serious behavioral offenses. These included 

programs involving physical or visual violence in close personal relationships, 
, o ^ 

^ programs with gratuitous violence not germane to the plot, realistic fictional 

violence, violence in a good cause; and violent westerns. He also found -that 

a considerable part pf any increase in violence due fo TV viewing was apt to be 

.". .unplanned, unskilled and spontaneous in character, It* is almost as if the 

✓ • 

y bovs tend, th rough heavy exposure to television violence, to let go whatever 
violent tendencies are in them." (21) 

f in contrast, Milavsky and his colleagues at the National Broadcasting 
Company came to a different conclusion as a result of a prospective panel study 
which is to»oe published shortly (22). The project's results were considered 
in the update group's considerations. This stiK^wished to determine whether 
there were real- life*, long-term effects of television aggression and involved 
intensive analyses of a large amount of information. The data was collected 
at several points of time over a throe-year-penod for 2400 elementary school, 

" c/fldren and from 800 teenaged high school boys in two cities. The elementary 
school -children gave peer nominations of aggression and the teenagers gave 
self -reports. %g&± groups reported the television programs watched, and these 
then were, classified by the investigators on the" basis of violence. „ 
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The results ab tamed through the use of a recently developed model for causal 

* * » * 

analysis (LISREL IV computer program) showed that there were small positive 
it ' ' * • # 

correlations be'tveen viewing measures and aferessive behavior taken at the 
sarae point in tu*. The investigators see £hese.„data'as consistent with the 
.-experimental literature which has been primarily concerned with short-term 

4 o 

^arousal and modeling. effectTs . Thejr'data thus do not contradict *the existence 
9 o " « 
of short-term effects. They point out however, that findings for long-term 

effects were negative. They, conclude that^short-tem. effects do not cumulate 

and produce stable patterns of aggres&ve'behavior m the real world. They state • 

that "This study did not find evidence that television violence was causally „ '* V 

implicated in the developmant of aggressive'behavior patterns among children and *«** 

adolescents over the £i*e periods studied."' (22) aS % 

A recent field experiment reported by Parke, et,al (23) involved three 
Studies flf adolescent males in minimum security institutions m'the'lhited * v 1 ^ 
States and Belgium.* These juveniles were Selectively exposed to five viewing ** » ^ /' 
davs of either violent or neutral control f}lms. In both countries, those * * \ 
♦ who saw the more violent films "were characterized as acting more aggressively 
during the five days/ There was some tendency for the boys who initially were 
somewflat more aggress to show the greatest increase m aggression. , * 

A caveat is m order as I conclude this sampling of important research 
studies. Empirical support for the linkage between the viewing of televised 
violence and subsequent violent or aggressive behaviors does not mean of course ,^ 
that all such behaviors in the real world relate to or are caused exclusively 
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J>y television viewing. The causes p*' behavior are complex and determined 1 
imiltiple factors. The viewing of televised violence is only one in a % % 
constellation of determinants* involved in behavioral expression. Certainly, 
under some psycho logicaf, social, or environmental circumstances," television 
nay exert little or no easily discernible* influencing of behaviors. But with 
other conditions,. 'it may play a significant role in shaping behavioral style 
or how violence or aggress lveness^get expressed. I.t also may function as a 
triggering *or' releasing mechanism for overt behaviors which otherwise might be 
inhibited. t 
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Mr. Mam/Next is Ms. Peggy Charren; president of Action Yor 
Children's Television, who will speak on televised violence and the 
lack of diversity in children's programing. # 

STATEMENT OF PEGpY CHARREN; * ' 

Ms. Charren, I am Peggy Charren, president of Action for , 
Children's Television. I would like to thank the subcommittee for 
the opportunity to testify today and for focusing on the important 
issues of Children's television and for staying around to hear me, 

ACT is a national grassroots organization working to encourage 
diversity in children's programing and eliminate commercial 
abuses from children's television. ACT was begun in 1968 by a , 
group of parents, teachers, physicians and fnedia professionals who 
jyere brought together by a common concern for children and how 
-they are affected Jby what they see on television. * 

/There are two threshold - issues related to our concerns about 
television violence: The pervasiveness of television and the nature 
.of thefcTuld audience. More than 98 percent of all American homes 
have one or more television sets; the average child spends 25 to 30 
hours every w^ek watching television. By the 'time a child gradu- 
ates from high 9chool, he or she will have spent, on average, ,15,000 
hours watching television and 'only 11,000 hours in the classroom. 

Irf addition, we know that children's perceptions of the world are 
shaped by what they see on tele vision. v Young children, who,aVe 
among the modt avid and vulnerable of television audiences, lack 
.the sophistication and maturity to distinguish fantasy from reality* 
and to draw inferences about motivation and consequences. . 

It is only with an awareness and understanding of the role televi- 
sion plays in the lives of children thafc we fcan begin to address the 
problems it raises. 6 . * 

In drder to fengage the audience, regardless of age* television pro- 
graming Uses* excitement, tension, and, frequently, vfolfence. ACT 
believes there is no riialevoleitce or conspiracy involved in the prev- 
alence of, violence on television— only an overriding cbnc^rn with 
ratings hnd dollars. It is precisely v the 'relationship of gratuitous 
violence, the pervasiveness of the medium/and tha nature of the 
young audience that concerns us today. 

For 13 years, ACTs strategy to-change and improve ^children's 
television has been to atffcate: (1) increased age-specific programm - 
ing, (2) scheduling of Chilean's programs throughout the week, and 
(3) increased diversity in «bh programing., * *' * 

While we present annFal awards to particularly creative new 
children's pr6grams, ACT has never labeled programs as the 
"best," tte "worst," the "most obje'ctidnable," #r evei^the "most 
violet." * > - _ , 

.ACT has over and over again disagreed with thus approach to 
- television reform,ibecause we do not want to Become television's in- 
spector general. Because of oyr strong belief in the importance of 
* program choice, ACTf has oppose^ the Moral Majority-backed Coali- 
tion for Better Television arid has encouraged others to spe&k out 
against this organization^ -efforts to controL television. t 



ACT believes that the Coalition 4 seeks to limit viewing options by 
developing TV program "hit lists" and using other fonps of censor- 

Sl The foundation of a free society is an informed citizenry, and we 
rely on the free speech guarantees* of the first amendment to • • 
insure the . free flow of information. r 

Thus the qualifications ^placed on the first ^amendment are ex- 
tremely narrow and limited. In the context df broadcasting, free 
'speech has two dimensions: The right of the citizens to hear diverse 
. and controversial viewpoints, and the right of^broadcasters to com- 
* ' municate, free from censorship and Government constraint. 

We believe these first-amendment issues are paramount, even 
with regard to television violence. Censorship is anathema to Con- 
gress, to broadcasters, to ACT, and to the public interest, if not to . 
Ted Turner. • . " , 

However, the first amendment is not a barrier to eliminating de- 
ceptive commercial speech, nor to promoting diversity and choice 
in .children's programing. ' > - 

Let me stress that ACT's emphasis, unlike that of other TV 
reform groups that express a concern for children, is on children s 

* 4 television. The great majority of TV .reform organizations fail to 

make the distinction between the TV seen by children and the TV 
designed'for children. . 

* • Children watch a great deal of television that is not designed tor 
them, largely because there is so little children's television pro- 
graming provided by broadcasters, especially on weekdays. 

A study of weekday television programing for children was com- 
missioned by ACT and completed last- month by Prof. F Earie 
i BarcUs of Boston University. The Barcus report shows that there is 
very little regularly scheduled weekday programing for children on % 
commercial television! 29 percent of- 588 stations reported to th^ 
FCC that they aired no regularly scheduled programs for children 
'. -between the hours of 6-a.m..and 6 jurf. on weekdays, and. 62 per- 
' cent of the* stations reported carrying no regularly scheduled at- 1 
terschbol program^ for children between 2 p,m. and 6 p.m. , 
I ' . "Captoii^Kangeroo'' was' the only .regularly scheduled network 
program designed Tor young ^people, %nd it represented almost 30 
• percent of * all . weekday comfHfrcial programing f<?r children. It 
should be nbtett thaUast month CBS cut "Captain Kangaroo from 
1 hour, to 30 minutes, which has reduced the amount of regularly 
. scheduled children's programing even further. # ■ 
ACTs policy of promoting TV choice for children is based on the 
important assumption that- young children can and will be en- # 
gaged, -stimulated, and excited by television -programe' geared to 
their special needs and interests. * ' 

The Barcus sepOrt demonstrates that there are extremely limited 
^ viewing options for children. Therefore, at k least one major- reason . 
r why children are seeing adult programs, including those that fea- 
# ture violence, is that there is very little else on television for them " 

* to watch. , •* • , JL - . * 

ACT believes that the key question this Jieamg should address is 
how to make responsible change in 9 televisidn without regulation of 
program content and without censorship. 
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There is no single strategy that constitutes the "right way" to. 
change television. ACT supports a great *foany approaches to the 
problem of how to improve children's television viewing experience, 
and none of them involves censorship. 

, Among the nongovernmental strategies we encourage are re- 
search on how television viewing affects chilflren, industry self- 
regulation, and parental responsibility for children's viewing time 
and program choices. # 

But these strategies, although important^ are not enough. In 
oijder to affect what children seeVm television without? controlling 
program content, ACT maintains foat it is essential to provide pro- 
gram diversity! 

This can only be -achieved through' governmental and congres- 
sional involvement. 
Specifically, we recommend: 

One, Congress should cpntinue to exercise its oversight responsi- 
bility in the area of telecommunications and should recommend*to 
r the Federal Communications Commission that it adopt guidelines 
for children's television programing- 

These guidelines should address^ the amount of programing de- 
signed for children, not its content. We maintain that the expan- 
sion of viewing options designed specifically for children is the best 
answer to concerns about the effect of televised violence on chil- 
dren. < 1 

Two, Congress should support increased Tundihg of public televi- 
sion, which provides a noncommercial alternative and increases 
program diversity for children. 

Three, .Congress should entourage the enforcement of the Equal 
Employment Qpportunities Act to bring more minorities and 
women into decisionmaking positions in the television industry, 
which in turn, will help increase program ^diversity. 

Tour, Congr£§s should support the development of alternative 
technologies, such as cable television, videodisc, and low-power tele- 
visioiv which can also increase prdgranl choices for children. 

Five, Congress should encourage the FCC to retain those polities 
and rules that promote, public accountability and diversity of opin- 
ion, such as ascertainment requirements, financial disclosure" re- 
quirements, limited licenser terms, and diversity of ownership. 

Six, Congress should support mechanisms such as the Fairness 
Doctrine that promote vigorous debate of controversial issues. 

Seven, finally, it is essential that Congress retain the statutory 
reguirement that broadcasters operate in the public interest. 

ACT believes that improving children's experiences with televi- 
sion is the joint responsibility of televisjon providers— for example 
broadcasters, cable operators, videodisc manufacturers— Govern- 
ment officials, ajid television^ viewers. 

^Unless all three" of these groups exercise their rights and carry 
6ut their responsibilities, television will be no more than, at best, a 
moneymaking leisure machine and,' at worst, a tool for propaganda. 

Working jointly— albeit oa opposite sides of many fences— the 
television providers, Government, . and viewers can bring the 
medium closest to operating in the public interest. 
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From' the' television provider's point of view, operating in the 
public interest means providing a wider, choice of programing for 
preschool, schoolage, and young adolescent viewers. 
\ It also means not airing promos for R-rated movies in the* middle 
. $ early morning cartoon shows. It means not airing deceptive ad- 
vertising targeted to young children.. % t % 
Broadcaster Responsibility meanfe providing enough lntormatjon' 
in TV guides to help parents decide what programs their children 
should or shouldn't see; it may mean prefacing potentially disturb- 
ing programing % with warnings. But does npt mean rfiaking every 
program on television fit for^the eyes of a 5-year-old or even a 13- 
year-old 

That would not be 'serving the adult public, and it would not 
even be serving children, because children deserve programs espe- 
cially designed for them and them alone: / * 
' Onty the combined efforts of parenfe^broadcasters, -and the Gov- 
ernment can insure that children are 9ffered the programing they 

- deserve. v . * . , ' , . . , 

We would Jike to thank this subcommittee for the opportunity to 
testify today, and for focusing on the important issues of children s 
television. It is only with an awareness and understanding of the. 
role that television plays irt the lives of children 'that we Can begin 
'to address the problems it raises. 

[Attachments to Ms. Charren's prepared statement follow:] 
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~ 'SUMWMARY OF 

WEEKDAY, DMT I HE COMMERCIAL 
' TELEVISION PROGRAMMING FOR CHILDREN 

V, 4 by F. Earle 8arcus, *h.D. J 

Professor of Communications Research 
t 80s ton Univet-slty _ 

' September, 1981 

This study examined information about program service for children submitted by 
588 commercial television stations to the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) as 
part of their license renewal applications. The primary purpose -of the study was to \ 
determine the amount of regularly scheduled commercial children's programming aifed 
on weekdays between' the hours of_6:00 a,m. and 6:00 p.m. 

This study did not attempt to. define "children's programs." AH programs listed * 
as such in license renewal exhibitsvwere included m this study. 

, * . i 

' The major findings of the study are: ' t N 

REGULARLY SCHEDULED WEEKDAY PROGRAM ft<G fQR CHILDREN 9 1 . 

1. A per week total of 2478 weekday hours of regularly scheduled children's program- 
ming was reported. The average was 4.21 hours per week, per station - approximately 
50 minutes per day. 

2. Approximately 30% of all regularly scheduled programming was network-originated, 
the remainder being recorded, syndicated, or locally originated. 

3. 29% of the stations reported no regularly scheduled children's programs between 
6:00 a.m. and 6:00 p:m. 

4. 45% of the stations reported no regularly scheduled children's programs between 
6:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. r 

5. *62% of .the stations reported no regularly scheduled children's programs between 

2:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. » > 

6. Approximately 70S of netwdrk-affWated stations reported no regularly scheduled 
children's programs between 2:00 pirn, and 6:00 p.m. 

7.. "Captain Kangaroo" (CBS): 

• "Captain Kangaroo" was the only reguUrly scheduled network program. 

• "Captain Kangaroo* represented 29% of all regularly scheduled program 
hours reported by all, stations. 

• "Captain Kangaroo" represented 43% of all regularly scheduled* program * 
hours>eported by network affiliates. * 

• > "Captain Kangaroo" represented 48% 0? all regularly scheduled program 1 

hours between. 6:00 a.m. and £:00 p.m. on all stations. 

• "Captain Kangaroo" represented 71% of all regularly scheduled program 
hours reported by CBS-a f f 1 1 lated stations. 

8. ?0% of C8S-affil1ated stations carried one or more hours per day of regularly 
scheduled children's programming, less than 20% of ABC- and NBC-affiliated 
stations did so. i . 

9. Independent stations (representing 13% of the total number of statl.on/) provided 
32% of all regularly scheduled program hours ^e parted. 
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New Views 
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Believe It or Not! 

T^(j civferai^e American family watches mce * 
man 5'x <*nd a half hours of televlstcn a da> 

Chorea water , an average of 27 hours of TV v 
eac* 1 Aeek or almost four hou'S each day 

By t*e time they a r e 18 most children vwH have 
>ocnf more rime watching TV than in school 

Advertisers spend over $600 million a year 
se'hncj to enncven on television 



Child'en see about 20 000 30-second 
commercials each y eat o< ahout three hou< s 
of TV advertising each week 

Most of the programs children watch v.^re made 
for adults 

Over a million young children are sUH matching 
TVatm.dn<ght 



Did You Ever Stop to Think That . . , 



Over half of (he TV ads directed to, cht'dren are ^ 
for highly sugared foods but none of these ads » 
tell children that sugar can cause cavities 

» Children s TV programs could be aired as a 
public service without advertising supported 
by broadcasters profits from otner shows 

Women and minority characters on TV -rarely 
% take 'eadership roies 8 



For children a ! l television educates and 
sometimes it teaches that violence is the 
solution to most problems and that most 
problems can be sotved in 30 minutes ' 

Children need many ihiiigs television doesn t 
provide love exercise creative play 
involvement with other children a chance 
to get acquainted* with books 
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Look At It Another Way 



Don t just turn on television Turn on a program 
and turn off the set wtjen the program is over 

Help your children choose the programs they 
watch and watch with them when you can » 

Use the programs you and your children watch 
as a jumptng-off point for family discussions 
For example ifa show deals with a conflict 
between parent and child dtscuss how your 
family might handle the problem 



Set a limit on the amount of TV your children 
watch When you are at work or out m the 
evenings, tell the babysitter how to handle TV 
viewing ~ " 

Check the schedule on your public TV station 
for creative non-commercial alternatives for 
your famity 

When you don t like what TV is teaching turn it 
off Remember you opntrol the sef^ 
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Turn Off the Tube and React 



Ask your children to list all the food s advertised 
oq children s television and then to list ail the 
foods they think they shoukfeat to be healthy w 
Compare the two 'ists 

Ha*e your children make up a commercial for 
tne<r favonte fruit or vegetable and act it out 

bst all the kjnds of programs you and your 
children would like to see. Think of bqpks that 
would make good dramas hobtoes you would 
like to learn abouf careers you could explore 
Compare your lists to the local TV schedule 

Spend a pan of each day &>ng something 
special wjjh your family like reading aloud 
playing a board game or baking cookies 



Call the community relations department at a 
local TV station and arrange for your family to 
watch a program being made - 

Let people know what you think of children 5 
television You and your children can write a 
family letter to ABC NBC CBS PBS local 
TV stations local cable operators toy 
manufacturers cereal companies candy 
makers the FTC the FCC, your Senator your 
mayor your newspaper and ACT 

Form a local TV action group You and some 
friends can dtscuss children s television 
programs meet with local broadcasters plan 
' parent-teacher talks c and organize community 
support for increasing children s TV choices 
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Putting Cable to Work for You 



By 1985, it is hkoty that one-third of aJManukes 
will have cable television 

Cable can provide more than 50 channels to 
choose from That means entire channels can 
be devoted to sports or black news or 
children s programs 

Cable can offer public access to TV channels, 
so eh Wren and adults can learn to make 
programs for their communities 

tf your town ooesn t yet have cable television 
let your town councilors know that you want to 
be involved in the cable franchising process 



Work to ensure that your'town's cable contract 
calls for a vanity of children s programming 
•produced nationally, locally, and by young" 
• people in your community ard shown without 
commercials ][ 

Ask your local cable compandor a schedule 
deScnbing an its programs and a lockout device 
to block oat certain channels Then you can f 
plan and control your family viewing^ 



(3) 



Did You Know? 

Parents are not the only ones with a « 
responsibility to the child audience % 

Broadcasters have aJpgal responsibility to 
serve the public indroing children 

Elected officials have a responsibility lo make 
sure that the cable company sey/ing their 
community offers special services to children 

feacners nave a responsibility to Jjeip children ( 
learrvnow to watch TV cnucaHy. , 

Doctors and dentists have a responsibility to let 
• parents know what aspects of children s 
television are damaging to a child s health- 



The Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) has a responsibility to make sure that 
broadcasters serve the child audience 

7he Federal Trade Commission (FTC) has a 
responsibility to ensure that TV advertising^ ' 
not deceptive 

ACT is responsible for helping to improve 
children s TV viewing experiences For more 
information, write to ACT TV TIME CHART, 
46 Austin Street NewtonviHe MA 02160 
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Mr. Mottl. Next we v^jll hear from Dr. Thomas Radeski. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS RADECKI,-M.D. • ' ° C . 

Dr. Radegki. Thank you,*Mr. Mottl, members of the committee. 
Right now our Nation is suffering from a violence .epidemic that is 
worse than at any tiqie in recorded American history. Since, R)57, 
ratesj of murder, rape, assault, robbery and burglary have soared — 
increasing from 300 to 600 percent depending on the category. 

In spite of this tremendous increa^g, new records of violence con- 
tinue to be set almost every year. ' 

The most rapidly growing causes bf death in the past two dec- 
ades in our country have been froni homicide, suicide, and alcohol 
abuse. * , • x 

There are specific reasons for 1 this violence epidemic. It is clear 
that there are multiple causes, but that the exact percentages of 
causation of «ach are not known. Certainly, the large increases in 
alcohQl consumption since the 19£0's plays an important role. 

Increases in,durg abuse have caused a smaller proportion of this 
increase, both due to the direct effects of drugs"such as PCP, am- 
phetamines, and downers, and due to >the violent climate that sur- 
rounds the trafficking in and purchasing of illegal substances. 
Family breakdown plays a role as may the less than ideal function- 
ing of other social institutions. . * 

However, research shows that the most likely, No. 1 cause of. this 
increase in violence is the massive amounts olF 'violent entertain- 
ment being sold to the Am'erican public. 

Television is the*No. 1 news, advertising ancl socializing influence 
in our society. Americans will see many times more violence on TV 
than from all other sources combined. 

I can Comfortably estimate that 25-50 percent of the violence in, 
our society is coming from, the culture of violence being taught by 
our entertainment medTa, most .strongly by the television and 
movie industries. This estimate is based on solid research findings 
For instance, Dr. William Belson of the London School of Eco- 
nomics completed a $300,000 study, funded by CBS, of 1,600 London 
adolescents. He looked at 227 possible causes of valence in their 
lives. t • 

He found that the amounts of TV violence consumed accounted 
for at least 12 percent of the variance in the .amount of violence 
committed. He also found that film and comic book violence were 
responsible for violence to lesser degrees. ' •* - . 

Dr. Leonard Eron and Dr. Monroe Lefkowitz of -the tJnftersita of 
Illinois lJep*artment of Psychology completed their 10-year followup 
stbdy of American adolescents and /bund a similar percentage of 
the,effect coming from the amount of TV violence seen. A cause- 
effect relationship was clearly demonstrated. 

A study of middle-class adult fnaies completed by Dr. Roderick 
Gorney of UCLA founjd a. 37-percent decrease in hurtful behavior 
around the home during a single week when»violent programming 
was eliminated from the viewing^i^L" „ ] 

In 67 studies reviewed by Dr. Scott Andison in 1976, more -than 
three-fourth of them found increased violence or aggression due to 

f ' ' ' 
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violent programs. The average effect- in these studies was a 25-per- 
cent higher level of violent or aggressive behavior. 

Many other studies point to increases in fear, depression, cheat- 
ing, willingness to rape; all ,of these studies necessarily underesti- 
mate the impapt entertainment violence is having • 

This is because these studies look at only the direct effect^ and 
not 'the indirect effects. There are several dozen studies showing 
aduksW affected. Advertising affects adults. Why cant violence 
sales affect adults. Adults £re affected 37 percent in J>r. Gorney s 

St Soparehts become more violent. Also, there is good research evi- 
dence to show that children Jearn a lot of their behavior, including 
violence, from their parents.-Thus, by increasing parental use of 
aggression and because their children learn from their model tele- 
vision/indirectly teaches children to turn more readily to violence. 
The same indirect patterns hold for peers, et cetera. 
Scientific studies, show' an overwhelming agreement that ,1 V and 
- media violence '.is having a serious and harmful effect on society. 
This research shows that all social classes, ethnic backgrounds, age 
groups, both sexes, and various education backgrounds are adverse- 
ly affected by the huge quantities of entertainment violence sojd to 

^Tlrere is a myth that only a small percentage of viewers are af- 
fected In study after study, this has been disproven. It is clear 
that, especially when the massive amounts consumed are consid- 
ered, the majority of all viewers are adversely influenced. This 
myth exists due to desensitization, a lack of knowledge of available 
information, and to the massive promotion of violence through ad- 
vGT*tisin£f 

Indeed^ I would go so far as to say that probably no one who sees 
the large amounts of TV violence typical of American TV c&n 
escape at least sime harmful influence. * 

In the area of sexual violence NCW has found 33 studies, almost 
all since the- last governmental hearings. These show that nonvio- 
lent erotic films and material do not increase rape but that fre- 
quent sexual violence and 'violence found in both hard-core and 
soft-core pornography, definitely increase the acceptance pf and in- 
terest in Committing sexual violence for the typical American or 
Canadian adult male. * ' _ 

I would like to announce some recent research findings. We re- 
cently studied Canadian television and found that Canadian televi- 
sion has 75 percent less violence than oi^r ow^American networks 
This actually means that Canadian tetevisiol^ias already reached^ 
our goal of a 75-percent decrease. . — y , * 

It is the American networks that are pushing violence, not only 
tn this country, but worldwide through extensive distribution ot^ 
Violent programs. . . , lif N 

Studies sHow that, the amount of violence on television actual/ 
exceeds reality by 200-fold. That's not 200 percent, that ^200-Iold— 
20,000 percent more violence on network television and even worse, 
^ on Saturday morning or/movie channels., v « ■ ]rm ., 

Recently television violence has*not gone down on network 1 V irv 
the slightest, but has started to increase on television in the aver- 
age home due to the effect of cable television. 
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HBO and other movie channels are 200 to 300 percent more vio- 
lent than the network?. , 4 » J . 

Because of 'this, this committee has to be concerned about 
movies. The number of violent exploitation movies released this 
year has jumped by 50 percent over the previous record. That's ac- 
cording to movie sources themselves. 

The previous record-was set last" year. These are already making 
their way onto cable and network television aoid these films fur- 
ther increase Hie television and real-life violence that we are likely 
to see here in jfche future. ^ 
I can assure you we are going to have more violence tffis year 
* and next ySar than in the past-in our country. The Motion Picture 
Association of America makes a joke of their movfe rating system 
NCTV has found that the MfAA gives PG and R movie ratings to 
movies of identical violence levels. 

The, only differentiating factors for MPAA is sex? language, and 
gruesomeness. Amazingly, the least violent of the MPAA movie 
categories is the JF-rating which is used to keep^ children and ado- 
lescents out -of movies. " ' 
' Apparently,™ amount or intensity of violence is bad enough not* 
to serve to the youth of our Nation. In addition, the«MPAA will not 
allow theaters .to publish the Veason- specific ratings are* given 
Thus, prosocial, nonviolent movies like "Ordinary People," and 
Kramer vs. Kramer" are given the same rating as the "Texas 
Chairisaw Massacre" and "Friday the Thirteenth*' with no addi- 
, tional information. . . 

'Because of heavy cross-ownership in the media industry, the very 
sources upon which the public relies for its information refuse to 
publicize the harm being done.' . * 

" Networks have rarely, -if ever, let the American people look at 
- the research evidence. * ^ * ^ f , 

The only glimpses allowed have been strongly controlled by the* 
networks so as not to- hurt their public image with the truth. 

Clearly, there are many steps that can Be legally taken to limit 
entertainment violence, in our country and that are totally within . 
the bounds of our National Constitution. 

For example, every advertisement promoting the "Watching of en- 
tertainment violence could and should be/presented with a warning 
that the Surgeon General Has determined that tljfe viewiffg of en- 
tertainment violence is harmful to your health and that of others. 

There can and should be -required advertisements telling the 
viewer of the harmful effects of watcffing entertainment violence - 
for every two ads promoting viplence. 

Currently, this Government afid Congress are .slashing funding of 
the only low-violence network in our country— the Public Broad- 
casting System. Research has found that watching PBS actually de- 
creases violence, at least in children reviews. * 

The funding of PBS is probably the most effective and least ex- 
pensive antiviolence program in our country. Instead bf cutting 
funding, Congress should increase' funding for, access to, and pro- 
gram advertisement of PBS programing. Congress can and should 
add a second public network. This could conveniently.be added, to 
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„ A current law can be changed that forbids commercial television 
*from having access to the fine low-violence cat-toons producted by 
ipublic moneys for PBS and now sitting in mothballs. 

Thesfe 'programs can currently .only be used if the broadcaster 
gives up all profits for thatt period of time and shows low violence 
for a large financial loss. I 

This law exists in spite oft the ptiblic having Spent $75 million to 
produce these films. They should be made available to commercial 
channels for reasonable fees, somewhat lower than the prevailing 
rate so as to encourage prosocial and low-violdnce entertainment 
for children. * f ' # . 

1 The current restriction ^exists solely to protect the profits 6f the 
producers and owners -of high'-vioTence cartoon programing. If Con- 
gress is worried about* h&rthiglmch poor people, it ^ould even buy 
up the current high-violence cartoon programs $nd take them out* 
of circulation. ■ 

Violept programs could and should be required to carry an in- 
audible Signal with television sets being required to be built with a 
lock' mechanism that, when set, would blank out violence program- 
ing a^ whatever level the family or viewer wished to set his TV. 

.Stfch e a proposal' was brought up .in this committee in the 1977 
hearings along with other sensible ideas. These proposals* were de- 
feated by an 8-to-7 vote at that time through a coalition formed be- 
tween conservative Congressmen and the big money forces of the 
television: industry. / * 

The advertising ot violent toys on television should be outlawed. 
Certainly, if it can be illegal to advertise tigarettes on television, it 
must be constitutional to outlaw the selling of violence to* children. 

* At NCTV we receive rfiany complaints about the harmful promo- 
tion 'of gruesomdy violent films on TV. It has been openly ad- 
mitted in move industry literature that the target audience of 
these ads>start with the 12-year-old age group, ,even for R-rated, hy- 
perviolent jnoves. ' > ■ 

A* public movie ratihg system is urgently needed as presently 
exists in every other country in the developed 'fi;ee world, Such a 
rating system is clearly constitutional since sevefqlJkates Jiave 
had such rating boards iji the past* as recently-^ last year. 

With 20 times as many films being w^ttfhed on televisioi) as in 
the theater, this^needs fcrbe ajconcenj. <m this committee. The con- 
sumer has a right to know tfie cpntept of the product before he 
pays his money or invests his tim^. 

This would also allow hyperviolent programs to be placed in* a 
special X^rated category for violence and restricted from television, 
and from viewers under 18 years old h>tha theater. 

It would also permit adults to have an idea of what they ajre 
"thinking about seeing^ apd knowledge of its probably harmful influ- 
ence. I 1 * * " ■ 

A small white aot could be required to be broadcast in the upper *■ 
left-hand corner of the screen on violent programs such as is done 
in France. This woulcj allow the viewer to quickly know that the 
program was,one of high violence and not healthy viewing. 

It would allow the parent a convenient guideline to set for their 
children and, even themselves. 
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'GoverrrmenX can continue to fund further research in the several 
'areas of stt{d) that are still inadequately researched. .These \vould 
include the effects of yiewing violent .sports contests sueh &s 
boxing, ice-hockey, and professional wrestling. Nine studies have 
found viewers of such high violence to be adversely affected. Fo'ot- 
ball violence shouWtfTso be researched tp find out what' type of vk> * 
lence on trjie field might be 'harmful to" the viewers. Much research* , 
is also needed to know the effects of the*se spor.ts oh the habits. of 

• the participants as well. ' 

4 Research could also.examine if' there are ways to present vio- 
lence that do not promote violence but ratber^ that educate^the 
viewer on the. real danger| ; of violence Examples of this may be re-, 

• alfstiC and nonsensational documentaries, et cetera. 

Further research on the effects of violence toys . ahd "games, 
which are heavily promoted on TV, and on the effects of the. heavy 
1 positive- portrayal of alcohohconsumption on television is needed—* ' 
the average, v iewer* will" see alcohol doh§umed 3,000 times eacl\year 
on TV and almost always vWth positive consequences. * * 
^ Several national consumer and public access channels should be 
•started with public funding. This would allow the American people, 
to get honest product information an3, ideally, indeptr^public dis- • 
cussion untainted by commercial Influences. 

Municipal ownership* and/or control pf sable television .monopo- 
lies should be ervcouraged instead of outlawed by conservative 4 and 
special interest, forces^ as is currently being attempted by this Con-' 
gress. ♦ • % - • * * . • s ■ • * t * ' 

I am very pessimistic t^hat this Congress will do, anything to con- 
trol media violence oV. to promQte the public interest. I_ fully 'expect 
it to continue to take steps which result* in the promotion of vio- 
lence—cutting funding for 'public TV, allowing commercialization 
of public TV, banning rminicipal ihfluence over £able, fostering , 
media concentration blocking access to nonviolent, jmblicly owned 
children's programing, et cetera. k • 

I doubt that big money power will allow, national consumer chan- 
nels or public access channels, warnings of the effects -of entertain- 
ment violence, reinstatement of the research funding necessary to 
get more knowledge of harmfuripfliiences, et cetera. 

Until the strangle-hold on democracy caused by. the powerful in-' 
fluence of special-interest groups through their* political action 
committee campaign contributions is broken, I Expect that the 
American people will get .little help from £ongresS. - 

Only whwi public financing of elections is, successfully passed, 
will we see Congressmen truly worried about what the average citi- 
zen thinks. I fully expect the opinions of 94 percent of physicians 
and 80 percept of the American people, that violent programing , 
needs to be decreased, to be ignored by this Congress. I only Hope 
that I am wrong. * * « . 

congratulate Congressmen Timothy Wirth, Edward ftlarkey, 
and Ronald Mottl for bucking the pressures of certain powerful 
.broadcast and cable lobbies by having these hearings. 

If we had more leaders such as you, I am sure that we would al- 
ready be living in a less' violent and»yet freen society than we find 
ourselves in today. * 

[Dr. Radeckfs prepared statement and newsletter. follow:] 
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Prepared for> U S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Telecommunications, 
, ' Consuaer Protection, and Finance 

Hearings on "Social Behavioral Effects of Violence'on Television" 
Wednesday, October 21, 1981 



t Statenenr 6f Dr. Thoaas Radeckl, X.D. » Chairperson of the National 
Coalition on Television Violence 

Our nation Is suffering fron a violence epidemic . that is worse than 
at, any time,.; in recorded American history. Since 1957, rates of nurder,, rape, 
assault, robbery, and burglary ,have soared — Increasing from 300^6002 depending 
on the category. In spite of this tremendous increase, new records of violence 
continue to be set almost every year. p , 

In Central Illinois, where I practice psychiatry, w^/have see^n two 
dlssenbernenc and three axe murders in the last year alone. In Decatur, 
where" I live, there has been a bank president pay to have his girlfriend 
assass'lnated and a union leader's wife pay to have her husband murdered^ 
I find surprisingly high levels of oarital and fasaily violence. in ny practice 
even in aiadle ( -and upper clasps households. The nost rapidly growing causes 
of dearth In che past two decades in our country have beeojExom homicide* 
suicide, and Alcohol abuse. ^ * 

There are specific reasons for this violence epidemic. It is clear 
that there are multiple causes but that the exact percentages of causation ot each 
are not known. Certainly, the large increases in alcohol consumption. since 
the 195Vs plays an important role. Increases in drug abuse have caused 
a saaHer proportion of t^Ls increase both due to the direct effects of drugs 

.such as PCP, amphetamines, and downers, and due to the violent climate that 
surrounds the 'traf ficklng tn and purchasing of illegal substances. Family 
breakdown plays a role as may the less than Ideal ' functioning of other social 
institutions. * N . » V* 

However, research shows thafc the most likalyj number one cause of this 

' increase In violence is the nassiye amounts of violent entertainment being 
sold to the 'American public. ^Television is the number one news^ advertising, 
and socializing influence In our. society. Americans will seejaany times 
sore vlolenca on TV than from all other sources combined. I caA comfortably ^ 
estimate "tnat? 2 5- SOX of the violence in our society" is coning from the "CUlTure 
of violence being taugh£ by our entertainment media, most strongly by the 
television and movie industries. This estimate is based on solid research 
findings. t « * 

For instance, Dr. William Belson of the London Scnool of Economics _ 
completed a $300,000 study . .funde'd *by^ CBS , of 1600 London ^dolescents, He 
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looked at 227 'possible pauses of violence in their lives. He found chat 
the amounts of TV violence consumed accounted for at least 122 of the variance 
In the amount of violence committed. He* also foynd that fila and conic book 
violence verj responsible for violence to lesser degrees. • 
Dr. Leonard Sron and Dr. Monroe Lefkowitz of the University of Illinois 
Department of Psychology *completed their 10-year follow-up ^Tudy^oi American 
adolescents, and. found a similar per^^fage of the e^ect coming from the 
amount of TV violence seen.. A cause-effect relalj^rehip was clearly 
'demons fcrated'. 4 

Yet, both of <nese studies are certain to underestimate /the influence 
of TO violence since exact records of each program viewed were not possible. 
Studies of shorter duration where the actual programs seen were able to be 
controlled, find' 'greater* effects. \ 

.A ^Cudy o^f middle-class 1 adult males completed by Dr. Roderick Gomey 
of UCLA found a 37Z decrease in hurtful behavior around the home during a 
single ^eek when violent programing was eliminated from the viewing diet. 
In 67 studies reviewed by Dr. Scotc Andison in 1976, ^more than 3/AChs of 
them found increased violence or aggression due to violent programs. The 
average effect In these studies was a 2SZ higher level of violent or aggressive 
behavior. 

Dr. J. Bryant of the Uni\tfrsity of Massachusetts recently found very - 

larde increases in everyday anxiety in college students vho^vere assigned ^ 

to wd^ch violent TV programs over a six-week period. Other studies point 
TO* . f 

to increases in depressions dishonesty, cheating, willingness to rape, desire 

to punish, etc ^ ^ 

Even these studies necessarily underestimate the impact of entertainment 

violence. ^ This *is because manj, indirect effects of TV violence are certain 

to add to the final outcome. For instance, several dozen studies on adults 

find that they are .Just as strongly affected by television violenc^lts 

children. Other family research shows that children learn a significant 

proportion of .their violent habits from their parentsT Thus, TV increases * 

the angry and hurtful behavior of American parents in a major way and. 

thereby, indirectly teaches violence to children through yet another avenue. 

Other indirect effects include TV's teaching of violence to one's pee.s 

vfto in turn teach violence to the person in question. TV almost certainly 

teaches even our teaohers to use more violence in resolving school problems, 

judges in handling court cases, and even leaders in handling international 

conflicts. It teaches such a tolerance for violence that we are allowing 
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increasingly horrendous amounts in our homes, schools, and society without 
taking real action to eliminate its source. 

In all,* NCTV has found over 700 scientific studies and reports covering 
4 over 100,000 people, mostly done in the United States but 9 arso covering 16 
foreigp countries, as well. These studies Show an overwhelming agreement 
that TV and media violence is having a serious and harmful effect on society. 
This research shows that all social classes, ethnic backgrounds, age groups, 
.both sexes, and various educational backgrounds ace adversely ,affected by 
the huge quantities of entertainment violence sold to us. ^ 

This research means tha; the United States television and movie industries 
are also the largest prompters of violence world-wide, since by £ar the largest 
amounts of violence seen in*Eurdpean democracies. Arab states, or even in 
iron curtain countries like. Poland are produced here in America. Rates of j 
violence have increased in almost every free country In the past 10-20 y^ears/ 
This is dne first world-wide epidemic of violence in history. It is certain 
that the heavy world-wide dis^rfbutioVi of 'American film and TV violence plays 
an important role in this increase. 

f 

litional Research Notes 



A^l 

Many people continue to think that cartoons, the most violent hours 
on television, are not harmful. This is* perhaps due to desensitization and 
to the confusion that "kid stuff" is nothing to worry about. However, NCTV 
has located 25 separalf* studies on cartoon violence. Of these, 2U of the 
studies show clear trends or proven significant effects that this programing 
increases aggression, and violence in chicken viewers. 

" There is a myth that only a small percentage of viewers are affected. 
In study after study, this has been disproven. It is clear that, especially 
when the massive amounts consumed are considered, the majority of all viewers 
are adversely influenced. .This oyth exists d.ue to desensitization, a lack 
of knowledge of available information, and to the massive promotion of 
violence through advertising. Indeed, I would go so far as to .say that . 
probably no one who sees the large amounts-of TV violence typical of 
American TV can escape at least some harmrul^ influence . Even our TV afci 
movie monitors who work "for NCTV report that they, themselves, are adversely - 
affected, noting increased amounts of anxiety, irritability, etc. 

TherS is a misconception that if the viewer enjoys a violent program, 
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then che viewer is not affected. Programs in which "the good guy teaches 
the bad guy a lesson" by using violence, are often enjoyed by viewers. These 
programs cause somewhat less anxiety, but are actually likely to be mor.e effective 
at getting the viewer to accept and use violence in his life. It is these 
prograas that the networks are promoting in huge numbers at this moment. 

^ Another myth I would like to correct is that true pornography, i.e. 
violent sexual portrayals, does not result *%n rape and violent sex. NCTV 
has found 33 studies, almost all since the last governmental hearings on ' 
thi% subject. These show that non-violent^ erotic films and material do 
not increase rape but that the frequent sexual violenceNind violence found 
in both hard-core and soft-core pornography, definite ly' increases the 
acceptance of interest in committing sexuaf violence for the typical 
American or Canadian adult male. * • 

This so-called, "soft-core" sexual violence is quite frequent on cable 
television and even occurs on network TV. 

Finally^ aany people believe that ^omedic violence dpes not promote 

violence; Although there are only a few^studies on this type of entertainment, 

*h«y show°an increase in aggression and the acceptance of violence in both 

children^and adults. Violence is not a laughing matter and should not be' 

taught to be one. 

* c « 

fi * 

Censorship of Real-life Violence and Non-violence' by Commercial TV 

Public television is not only the least violent Network in this country 

but public channels in every countrysthat has allowed commerical television 

and public TV to co-exist finds that the coaa^c^al stations always portray 

nore violent programing. In addition to this problem, the violence on commercial 

television is distorted from reality, not for artistic reasons", but so as 

not to turn-off the viewer or advertiser. 

In addition to the 200-fold increased levels of vio&yice on television, 

Che violence actually shown is no where near realistic. There is a far 

higher percentage of spontaneous domestic violence %p real -life andfouch 

less scfreet violence than on television. Guns are much 1es9 common/in real ^ 

life but far nore deadly. Television censors the pain and suffering that 

« v ' 
results from violence especially when it cones to the long-term pain, the 

hospital treatments, the prison sentences, the burials, 'and the broken * <* 

f ami lies * 

°For example, in real- life 502 of all violence is committed under the 
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v influence^ alcohol.' On TV," only IX of violence Is due to alcohol. Studies ^ 
' have found that irtationa^uriken violence is not quite as popular as the 

" gratuitous violence that saturates the airwaves. % The influence of the alcohol^, 
advertiser's fflso cannot be discounted. NCTV actually encourages an increase 
in drunken violence on television accompanied by large decreases in other 
types of violence/ We are opposed to the v ;otal elimination of violeoce from 
TV. father, violence should never be used to entertain but only to educate 

* the viewer realistically to the anounts and causes of^ real-life violence 

so that therviewer nay have'*n accurate idea of the true consequences of ■>< 

* i * * ' 't i 

violence. i * a » 

NCTV'S goal is a 755;, decrease bf violence^on network TV and larger decrease 
in the amqunt of violence presented. on HBO and cable movie channels. 

No Evidence That Viewers Want More Violence 

JciV has' found ten studies including one of our own on the popularity 
' "of violent television. All of these studies show that violent programing 
* is no more popular than non-violent "programing. Our oVn study found 'no fall- 
off* in viewership when TV violence decreased by 152 this past November and 
- %». December and no increase in viewership when it*as increased by 402 ftjn 

January to May of this year. *n addition to these 10 studies, another exaople 
is that although cinema violence is much^worse this year than ever before 
s ttr lts*history, theatre attendance has not gone up but is actually sli^fcj£ - 
down i£'/y>ite of massive increases in the TV advertising of these movies. 

Violent' programs may or may not serve a commercial function of getting 
certain age groups to tune into different programs so that products may be 
sold aatching the intended audiences. Even this would be a very minor 
J difference. Repeated opinion polls show Americans want less- not more violence 
on television and in the movies. t • 

Only through massive advertising, pushing-the idea that watching violence 
is harmless entertainment, can the popularity of TV and movie violence- be 
maintained. NCTV has estimated that~ap P/ roximatcly one billion dollars Is 
spent each year promoting violence by the TV (and film industries with , 
<sssentially no neney spent on counter-advertising or warning viewers of the 
finding of objective scientific studies showing major and ioportant harmful 
effects on adults and children alike. * 1 
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Afflounts of TV and Entertainment Violence Increasing * 

' i o 

TV violence was present In the early l9S0's and of concern to the first 
congressional hearings on this subject, in 1954. However, In 1957 it jumped 
i by 20O3; in a single year with the hSSfc^romotlo^ of the adult western. It 
has oontitjued^^ipward and maintained its current very high levels over the* 
pas/ two decades. (It is of interest that 1957 was the year when violence 
fi/rst started^ to increase in our country.) ( 
J Recently, television violence has not gone down on network TV in the 
slightest, but has started to increase in very majof ways due Co the influence 
of cable television on TV viewing in general. HBO and other movie channels 
are 2OO-30O* more violent than even the networks. Films make up' 40X of the 
violence-on network TV and a full 60X of the violence seen in HBO homes. 

Since twenty times as many films are seen at home as in Ihe movie 
theatres, the product that the movie industry is producing has to be of 
concern to this committee. 'Jhe number of violent exploitation movies 
released this yea*r has increased Sy 50Z over *he previous record set in 
1980. These are already making their way onto 'cable 'and network television. 
These films guarantee further increases in television and real-life violence 
for the''lsaediate future. 

Tb&Motion Picture Association of Anerica(MPAA) makes a joke of violence 
with their movie rating system. ^NCTV research has found that the MPAA gives 
PC and R movie ratings to movies of identical Uolence levels. The only 
differentiating factors for MPAA is sex, language, and gruesomeness. Amazingly 
the least violent" of the MPAA movie categories is the X-rating which is used 
to keep children and adolescents out of movies. Apparently, no -amount or 
intensity of violence is bad enough not to serve to the youth of our nation! 
In addition, the MPAA will not allow theatres to publish the reason specific 
ratings are given. Thus, pro-social, non-violent movies like Ordinary People, 
and Kramer vs Kraaer are given the same rating as»the Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
and friday the Thirteenth with no additional information. 

Because of heavy cross-ownership in the media industry, the ve'ry sources 
upon which the public Velies on for its information refuse to publicize 
the harm being done. Networks have rarely if ever let the American people 
look at the research evidence. The only glimpses allowed have heen strongly 
controlled by the networks so as not to hurt their public* image with the 
truth. 

Another example is Time-Life, Inc. which owns the nation's #1 newsmagazine. 
Few people realize that over 50% of Time-Life *s profits come from HBO. Tine- 
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Life is currently waging a powerful effprt to assure that the public is not 
allowed any influence over the content of cable TV. Time magazine did not 
publish any of the forty or so research studies of 1980 showing the harmful 
effects of televlslonwiolence but published the only study, and a controversial 
one at that, claiming that has no impact. ' * 

« The heavy promotion of Raiders of the Lost Ark by the press before it f 
even got to the theatres is anocher example. This is a movie' which\trains 
the audience to cheer* murder and which averages 80 Violent acts per hour. 
tt was rated. PG in the United States and yet banned in Sweden because of 
its extreme promotion of violence. No warnings accompanied the promotion 
of this movie in magazines such as Time and Newsweek which procla^ied it 
as great family entertainment. PublK interest groups are not even allowed 
to see the movies bef'o're release so that the public can be warned even in 
a small way of the harmful influences. Only those who promise to promote 
the movies are allowed pre-screeninga. 0 

High violence movies help establish what is acceptable entertainment, • 
first for the theatre and cable, and then for network television. It is 
absolutely certain that they increase violence in our^world tn a major way. 
It J.s also certain that they would be rated more severely and^'rdst rioted * y \ 
more tightly by a public rating system. % < 

Steps Needed to Decrease Entertainment Media Violence , 

It is strange how much our, society restrictSf sex and yet how loose it 
is in regards to violence. There is essentially no sex on Saturday morning . 
cartoons, & comicbooks, or in ^amusement electronic game centers. However, 
these locations have the highest coneentrations of violence in our society 
along with our violent PC and R-rated movies. Network television carries, 
massive amounts of explicit violence without much concern. However, it 
restricts explicit sex much more severely and is even decreasing 'itfpl Jed , 
-sex in a major way this year. The- point is not that there should be more 
sex, but that the proven, major harmful Effects *of video violence needs to 
be taken more seriously. There has never been a decrease in the quantity 
of network violence similar to "this year's decrease in implied sexual references. 
This did not even occur in 1977 when the American Medical Association and 
Che National PTA demanded action and^urged their members not ,to buy the 
products of high violence sponsors. 
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Clearly, there are many steps that can be legally taken to lialt entertainment. * 
violence in our country and that are totally within the bounds of our national 
t constitution. For example, every advertisement promoting the watching of 
entertainment violence could and should be presented with a warning that 

* Ofie Sbrgeon General has determined that the viewing of entertainment violence 

is harmful to your health and that of others. The re can and should be one 

. v * » 

required advertisement telling the viewer of the' harmful effects of watching ' gfr 
entertainment violence for every twb ads promoting violence. ' - 

Currently, this government fchd Congress are slashing funding of the * , 

* enly low violence network in our country — the Public Broadcasting System . „ 
' Re;>earcn has found that watching PBS actually decreases violence in society. 

The funding of PBS is probably the most effective and least expensive anti- 
violence program in our country. Instead of cutting funding, Congress should ' « 
increase, funding, access, and program advertisement of PBS programing. Congress 
can and should add a second public network which could be added, at least 
to cable TV, ff 

A current law can be changed that forbids commercial televVsion from • 
havingjiccess to the fine low-violence cartoons produced by public conies 
for PBS and now sifting in. mothballs. These programs can currently only 
be used if the broadcaster gives up all profits for that period of time and » 
shows low violence for a large financial loss. This law exists in spite 
of the public having spent 75 million dollar^ to produce these^ films. They 
should be made available to commercial channels for reasonable fees, somewhat 
lo'-er than the prevailing rate so as encourage pro-social and low violence 
entertainment for children. The current restriction exists solely to protect 

V 

the* profits of the producers and owners of high violence cartoon programing. 
If Congress is worried about hurting such poor people, it could even buy 
up the^current high^ violence cartoon programs and take them out of circulation * 
Violent programs could and should^ be required to tarry an "inaudible- k. 
signal with television sets being required to be built V^th a lock mechanism . 
that, when set, would blank out violence programing at whatever level the 
family or viewer wished to set his TV. Such a proposal was brought up in * 
this committee in the 1977 hearings along with .other sensible ideas ( These 
proposal sSwere defeated by an 8-7 vote at that" time through a coalition formed 
between conservative congressmen and the Big Money force's -of the .television 
industry. v * 'V' % * 

- The advertising of violert toys on television should-'be outlawed . Certainly. 
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If it can be illegal to advertise cigarettes on television, It oust be constitutional 
to outlaw the selling of violence to children. Additloually, the advertising 
of violent movies should be banned, from television. At NCTV we receive many ^ 
complaints about the harmful promotion of gruesooely violent films on TV. 
It has been openly admitted In movie Industry literature that the target 
audl*n,ce of these aAs start with »he 12 year-old age group even for R-rated 

movies. *> - , ■* ~ 

A public oovle rating system Is urgently needed as presently exists 
in 'every other country In the developed free world. Such a rating system 
is clearly constitutional since several states have had such rating boards 
* in the* past as recenxly as last year. With 20 times as many films being 
watched on television as in the theatre, this needs' to be a concern of this ^ 
committee. TK'onsumer has a right to know the content of the product before 
he pays his money or invests his time. This *>uld also allow hyper-vlolent programs 
to be placed in a special X-rated category forjvlolence and restricted from television 
and from viewers under 18 years old In the theatre. It would also permK^ 
adults to have an idea of what they are thinking about seeing and knowledge 
of Its probabhj harmful Influence*. 

A small white dot could be required to be broadcast in the upper lef;- 
hand corner of the screen on violent programs s»ch as Is done in France', 
^hls would allow the viewer *to quickly krpw that the program ^was one of high 
. violence and not healthy viewing. It would allow" the parent a convenient 
guideline to* set for their 'chlldren'and, even, themselves. 

Government can continue to fund further research in the several, areas' 
of study JL are still Inadequately researched. These wouldinclude the 
"effects of viewing violent sports contest such as boxing, ice hockey, and * . 
professional wrestling (Nine studies have found viewers of such high^J \^ 
valence Co be aversely affected. Football violence should'also.be researched 
to find out what type of violence on the field alght.be harmful to the 
viewers.- kuch research is also needed to know the effect* of these* sports ^ 
on the habits of the participants as well.) Research cbuld also examine 
if there > are ways to present violence that do not promote violence but 
rather that educate the vWr on the real dangers of violence. Examples ^ - 
of th*s may be realistic and non-sensational documentaries, etc. Further 
research on the^ffects of violence toys and games, which are heavily 
promoted on TV, and on the effects of the heavy positive portrayal of 
alcohol consumption ori television is needed(the average viewer will see 
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alcohol consumed 3000 times each yea&.on TV and almost a£ways,\rith ^oattiye ,V 
'consequences). j * . $f*^ ►*"V*' ^ /» 

Several national consumer aftd pjibllc access channeqj aj 
with public' funding. This would'allov che American peo^T 
product information and, ideally, in depth news untainc^ 
influences. .Municipal ownership "and/or contro-1 ei cable teTevf 
should be encouraged instead of octlawed by conservative and ^ 
forces, as is currently being attempted by this Congress.^ 9ft*** 



media 
cone 





funding for public TU, allowing commercialization of public TV, banning 1 ft . 
municipal influence over cable, fostering media concentration, blockin 



access non-violent, #ublically-owned childr 



ren's programing, etc. . I C* r ^ • " 

doubt that Big Koney powers will alio* national consumer channels or pubi^\T 
access^channels, warnings of che effects of entertainment violence, 
reinstatement of the research funding necessary to get more knowledge of * 
harmful Influences, etc. ^' ^* 

Until the strangle-hold on democracy caused by the powerful influence 
.of special interest groups through their political Action committee campaign' * ' 
contributions is broken, I expect that the American people can expect littl^ 
help from Congress. Only when, public financing of electrons is successfully 
passed, will we see Congressmen truly worried about what the average citizer* 
thinks. I fully expect the opinions of 942-of physicians and 802 of the 
American people, that violent programing needs to be decreased,, to be »* . 

ignored By this Congress. I only hope that I am wrong. I congratulate 
Congressman Timothy Wirth and Congressman gonald Mottl for bucking the 
pressures of certain powerful broadcast .and cable lobbies by having Aese 
gearings. If we had 'more leaders such as you, I nature that we would 
^ready be Jiving in a less violent and yet freer society than we find 
oursel 
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Southern Illinois Med«Cftl School • % 
Or RKfwoJ Geites PhO ) 

0*ol of Sociology Family Vio*nc« Researcher 

Avthor of ' Behind Cloaed Doors Violence in the American 
Family (19005 Univ of Rhode Island 
Rev <>lenn Wernicke 4 . 
» Pastor First Cone/egaltonalChorcir 

Decatur, Illinois 
Bob McAllister, pa»t Wonderame 

Children S TV host. WNEW TV NY NY 
Or JohriE vaiuse* PhD 

Author of People are not lor Hitting & Children are People 

too"* 

Or Franz J Ingelftnger UO 

Put Editor. New England Journal of Medtcine 
Rev Terence Tracey ft St Thomas 

School Board. Decatur tlhnon 
Or Harry Skornia, PhD » ± 

Past President. Aiioc ot Educational Broadcasters 

Prot Ementus,Umv 1 of Illinois 

• #.ce-Pres . National Assoc Batter Broedcastrng 
Women s ResoorcoCenter 

Cornpreh#n»rveVVorrten » Service Council irvc 
k Bec*ley, vfest Virginia 

Or John Scarftrough, PnD ' 

Oepl of Sociology, Richland Community College 

♦ Or (Carl Manning**, MO FAPA * 

The Mehninger Foundation 
Or WiHiem Neighbor MO 

Family Practice, Southern lltrno** Medical School 
Or Lester Grmspoon MO, Psychiatrist *» 

Harvard University School of Medtcin* 

Chairperson Scientific Program Committee. APA 
Or Michael Mahoney, P$0 

Professor of Psychology Ptftnsyivama Sta^eUruv 

Editor Cognitive Therapy and Research 



NEWS • ' 
• - yol 1 no 5 

NCTV Releases Current/V ' 
Violence Monitoring Results 

. t * 

NBC ft Amtricin Cyanlmld Lsad Adult, 
CBS ft Q»n«r«l Mills Child Violence 
. In response to continued, widespread concecn 
about the levels of violence on television, the 

- National Coalition or> Television Violence was 
formed One of Its projects Is the continuous 
monitoring of.prlrne-llroe and Saturday morning tele- 
vision Every "week, one "-network is randomly 
selected. This effort Is a continuation and enlarge- 
ment of past monitoring projects • 
* National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting 
(NCCB) first monitored TV for violence in 1976 with 
the help of funding from the American Medical 
Association Television violence had reached an all- 
time high in 1975-76 After the results were made 
public, considerable pressure was brOuflht on the 
sponsors by PTA groups, churches, physicilans, 

* schools, and individuals This resulted in a 9% 
decrease in violence in 1977 Nick Johnson, NCCB 
chairman, called it a rare victory for citizen action 
Unfortunately, no further decrease^ "nave since 
occurred Indeed, in 1978. violence on Saturday 
morning Increased by 30% 

. Research continues to accumulate and leaves* 
no room for doubt that television violence is a major 
factor causing real life violence It confirms the 
worries of the AMA. numerous church groups, the 
PTA, and others Starting with this release, program 
and advertiser data will be released throughout the 
•year In this way concerned citizens will be able to 
stay closely informed as to which programs are 
violent and which advertisers are livmg up to 
commitments to improve our programming 

NCTV's goal i s a 75% decrease in the amou/it of 
violence on television Thi* would return TV to the 
levels before 1957 It would bo halt the levej found 
Causing clear increases in violence in Belson's CBS- 
funded study of London Although at such a level 
Sen Estes Kefauver expressed concern at the U S 
Senate hearings on Juvenile delinquency in 1954, we 
expect that a 75% decrease would result in a clear 
beneficial effect on our country . 

Monitoring Results " 

The -results show little change In the high 
viofence levels found in the 1977 and .1979 monitors 
of NCCB* NBC has been clearly the most violent 
network since July 20. 1980 when^he monitories 
began All 3 commercial networks rated very high for 
violence on Saturday morning children's 
programming, averaging 24 violent acts p^/hour 
CBS individually led the pack with 31 *c\s<Se.r hour 
or 1 violent act every 90 seconds with advertise 
ments subtracted out' 
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Cartoon Violence Clearly Affects Children 

NCTV has lound nine scientific studies on the 
subject of cartoon violence and -Its Effects on 
children These cover ages from 3-yeara-old to sixth # 
grade. All nine studies found increased violent 
behavior in the children after watching violent 
cartoons Speclltc violent cartoons studied Include 
Bugs Bunny, Roadrunner. Superheroes, Scooby-Ooo 
& Tom & Jerry - 

A study by Or Albert Bandura shows that 
cartoon violence is as effective at causing increased 
violence as reai-life modellinp or filmed violence of 
real beetle 

Ttfere is no question that the extreme level of 
violence on Saturday morning cartoons is having a 
bad impact on the youth of -our country Also, recent 
programming shows that non violent cartoons can 
be made, are entertaining, and can even teach 
positive lessons to ourchildren 

Adults areas Strongly Affected as Children, 

Despite the focus of much of what has been 
written in the°lay press, adults are as strongly 
affected By television woleoce as children Twenty 
five studies have shown an average effect of 25% 
more violence in the firoups assigned to watch 
tioient programming Most oMhe violence rn^our 
society'ts committed by Americans in their fate' 
teens and twenties This is the group that can be 
most helped by bnr^mg the violence leveis of tele 
vision down closer to reality 

Studies have shown that television dramatically 
exaggerates the amount of violence in the real world 
Television has fifteen times more law enforcement 
officers than real-life The chances of a TV character 
' being attacked is 200 times that in real life (800 tirrjes 
reaMife for Cartoon characters') Violence t>n? 
television is more often premeditated and done by 
strangers than in real life where alcohol and sense 
less anger between family and friends play bigger 
roles than the networks portray 

NCTV opposes the total elimination of violence 
We think that the levels should be much decreased 
to reflect reality, that portraying real violence does 
not mean blood spurting out of bullet holes bar 
showirfg all the human suffering and tragedy caused 
to the family and society due to violence 

The American epidemic of violence must be 
reversed Almost every year a new record^s set for 
the most violent year ever Research shows that TV 
and media violence is'piaymg a major role in this 
epidemic More years of life are lost in this country 
each year due to violence than to cancer of the 
breast, skin, and bones combined 

U S. Crime Increases Again toNaw Records « 

Serious crime has increased an average of 10% 
nationaiiyin the first half of 1980 Murders are up 
5%, rjlpes up 12% nationwide Auto thefts 
increased 4% Thus violent crime is out-pacing elf 
crime and both are growing much faster than the 
population Chicago Crime Commission (AP) 
10/21/80 



. TV -The Great American Violence leechme i 

"II Hvere to attempt to destroy a nation inter. 
,*haily, I would brainwash that nation Ihto accepting 
violence I would educate masses to hate and kill 
and burn and destroy. I would condition people to 
tolerate violence as an acceptable type of behjivlor 
I would present this Information entertain! ngly-ln 
the form of television " 6 \ 

"Television provides 'amazingly effective, 
absolutely marvelous lessons-the problem b that 
the leSsons capitalize on skills of murder, arsdn, and 
robbery At this point, l am worried about 
democracy it Is not that democracy has failed, but 
that it has been usurped by -corporate and 
advertising control snd Watergate* style 
politicians • ! 

"The'"cover-up" by the networks of the" ciear 
results of research on TV violence is decried 
Ppi44e4afl3 allowed the Networks to have vetoipower 
over who was picked for the Surgeon Geheul's 
& Committee and veto power over the oflictal Report 
and then control over getting the^ctual or distorted* 
information to the public , 

fo/mer FCC Commissioner Nicholas 
JohnSon's declaration- to Sen Howard Baker* 'I feel 
Senator, there are no words too strong to 
4 describe the outrage that you ought to feel^bs I do, 
\over what network officials are doing, and what they 
ar©4alling todo ' " - 

'FCC Commissioner Rex Lee commented that 
the Surgeon Generaland his committee ma£e It very 
clear that Jhere was a causal relationshipjfand that 
something has to be done ' J 

"As consumers, our, greatest weapon Is to 
boycott the products sponsoring offensive programs 
ahd to Inform the manufacturers of the reason for 
the boycott 

**Pres Leo Slftger of Miracle yVhite C* 
announced that his company would oever again 
sponsor or buy spot announcements on* or adjacent 
to. programs presenting violence Following his 
announcement on Oct 9, 1973, to the Lions Club 
International, Singer received 125,000/ letters com 
mending his action ; ^ 

NABB^Vlce President Frank .Orme quoted 
letters from Proctor and Gamble, Gillette, Kinney 
Shoe Co. Jack m the Box, and Albertson Food 
Centers all pledging to cease advertising on horror 
and ottfer violent television programs " Harry j. 
Skornfa, Past President ol the National Association 
ol Educational Broadcasters, Professor Emeritus, 
Univ. of Illinois, and Endorser of NCTV. Intellect, 
April 1977 

What You Can Do 

In 1977 thousands of citizens wrote the adver 
users to express their concern This year, the llUnols 
White House Conference on Families again suggests 
that we "must challenge the FCC and the sponsors 
«£! T? programs to provide wholesome family-life" 
programming and discourage violence " (see 
NCTV Newsletter #4) The addressesof the high and ' 
S? vl °t n " advertisers are enclosed. Writing 
letters efaj joining NCTV will again begin the work 
started In 1977.Unlted citizen action will bring about 
lasting change 
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RESEARCH REVIEW * 

Rim Violence and Verbal Aggression 

A naturalistic t>ctd study otthe effects ol violent 
films on adolescents was done using 74 boys m4our 
cottages tor youthful offenders The five violent 
movie* usediwere The Chase The Champion The 
Wild One and. Ride Beyond Vengeance ,Non 
aggressive mOvies were The Manem Globetrotters 
Beach Blanket Bingo Boy on a Dolphin Ride the 
Wild Surf and the Absent minded Professor; One 
film was watched each nighl '01 two cottages and 

' only on the last night tor two cottages An additional 
condition studied was the effect of harassment and 
criticism dunng the actual evaluation at the end of 
the weeK ' 

TKose who saw the aggressive movie(s) 
expressed significantly more mlense verbal aggres 

* sion than those who viewed the nonaggressiver 
movie<5) Also those who were severely criticized 
during evaluation were more verbally aggressive 
than those who were not Media portrayals of 
physical aggression increase verbal aggression m 
the viewers RJ Sebastian, J Communication. 
* Summer 1978 1* 171 

TV a Aggression Field Study In Preschool Children 

A well designed and implemented tietd studV of , 
200 preschool ohifdren from New Haven Connecti 
cut was recenjiy reported by the Singors Free play # 
behavior was carefully rated during two ten minute, 
sessions three times during the year Each family 
kept a careful television log for two-week periods 
t three times during the year as w,eii Intensity with f 
which the child watched as woll as the specific 
shows wete recorded The log bodks suppled to the 
parents consisted of a day by day listing of ail 
r>ograms presented by all stations Twenty 
behaviors were recorded with excellent reliability 
Imaginativeness, positive affect persistence 
' aggression motor activity, interactions with peers & 
adults cooperation with peers & adults leadership, 
fearful angry, sad, tired moods and others 

* HeH>NCTyO«1tm1nfofm*tto« 

Pleas* cup and aend any articles you itod 
ot write on telewslon violence, media violent*. 4 
crimes, precipitated by viewing violence, and 
other Inappropriate media presentations, etc ^ 
Wall them to our newsletter and monitoring 
bWce. NCTV, Pp. Box 647. Decatur, IL 62521 
\ NCTV $m - Rob Cluck MA, National * 
* Monitoring Project Director. Joan Peterson, 
Ellen Strasma,i KeWWlngard rest of monltcr- 
Ing team. v New»lellefe Editor Or Thomaa 
. Radeckl MO. Volunteer Stall: Board Member*, 
Jean & ThornaVRadocW, Ateeta Wernecke. 
Gale Afney. Mickey Curry, "Trtsh Bernard^ a 
others. *-„ a. 

Information * Inquiries. Phone (217) 42*6668 
k Newsletter & Monltormg Olhce News Release 
Information ' • 

- Newsletter: Printed 8 Urnes a year Ava l' 
able with membership or $20X50 Biweekly 
report WO. Weekly report $150„ ■* 



As expected as the children got oidcr dynny 
ihe year\ cooperation interaction and leadership 
increased Unfortunately. So did aggression Pia>lui 
ness made up of interaction cooperafion leader 
ship imagTnativenjDs^nd positive jMe,:i wab nut 
related to JV viewing patterns Trjis rsesscnhaiiy the 
development of the happy friendly and imaginative 
child 

AggTession, motor activity, and anqer was 
increased by * action shows such as "Wonder 
Woman". "Chartles Angels*'. "The IncredibJe Hulk . 
"Battlester GalaOtlca" and "Six Million Oollar Man 
Game shows characterized by rnuch shouting^and 
hysterical activity also were lound to be related with 
' increases in this group of behaviors Jkcse result^ % 

were somewhat -more common tor the bovs and 
" those vwth lower iQs Heavy viewing of news and 
^ cartoons also seemed to<:oneiate with aggiob^iun 
especially. for boys Eliminating the effects of IQ 
sociaf class sex and cultural background ihe 
results continue to show a clear correlation of 
aggression and violent, programming Children 
" watching more TV violence tended tu get ™w 
violent as the year weat'on 

The Strong influence of violent cartoons *or 
actions shows is supported a<I a,n when yearlong 
1 trends are considered "Soperheroes". "Woody 
Woodpecker". "Scooby Doo"are toi^nd to have ueat 
Influences "Tom a Jerry",, "Spider Man' had 
negative effects' "Sesame Street" appeared to 
. increase motor activity which was thought.to oe due 
"to its rapid shifts. 'arousing and sometimes 
aggressive content Dorothy a Jerome Singer. Yale 
" Univ., Annals of New YonVAcademy ot Science 289 
303 1060 

Violent Pornography Again Shown to increase 
• Aggression t 

" Several studies now indicate that violence 
against women depicted m pornograph* films may 
lead to criminal behavior Sex m combination with 
violence increased tendencies toward aggression 
while nonviolent erotica did not With the marked , 
increase of Sexual violence films against women aad 
the 13 2% increase in rape in 1979 reported .by We 
FBI, trte connection is being taken more seriously 

Research papers presented at the .Sept 80 
American Psychologicaf Association Convention 
follow Dr E«Oonners»eln(Univ Wisconsin) studied 
120 men and found that after watchm#a»sexually 
violent film, the* were much morelikely to-aditrtmater 
a mildly painful electric s'hock to female participants 
grading their test questions and secretly making 
incorrect gradm&decisions. Males who had watched 
a nonviolent sexual movie were no more likely to 
administer shocks than those watching a neutral talk 
sho* paired with male graders showed only 
. small increases in aggression f»r o 0 th erotic and 
sexua^y violent films 

Or Neil Malarmith * James Check of Umv of 
Manitoba used a questionnaire after nonviolent 
feature length films or after -Swept Away M about a 
violent man and a woman who learns to crave sexual 
sadism, and "The Getaway" m which a woman falls 
inlove wtth the man who raped he* Tested'one week 
(continued page 6) 
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The Monitoring Re suits ^ 

These initial monitoiing.resuUs covei loui full weeki> 'or each commercial network and two vfeeks for PBS 
Monitoring began 7 20/80 and tuns ihioygh 10/25/80 in this repoit Ail results are roported in violent tcts per hour 
based on NCTV s storms system Current Cinema Muv.e monitoring has also begun and is reported below PBS 
station's Champaign Illinois • » 

Overall Violence Ratings % S % 





ABC 


CBS* 


NBC 


- PBS 


Overall Prime time 


S 1 


49 


7S 


23 


drama snows only 


10 1 


52 


92 


45 


(excluding movies) 










movies 


6 4 


65 


84 




comedy/variety 


30 


34 


49 


04 


documentary rj eai nie 


05 


i 8 


28 


03 


Saturday A M Cartoons 


21 5 


31 1 * 


18.9 





CBS most violent cartoons! 



Most Violent Prime time Programs 






J 

High Violence Cartoons 






1 Buck Rogers 


NBC 


25 8 t 


1 


Bugs Bunny/Roadrunner 


CBS 


50 


2 Dukes of Hazard 


CBS 


173 


2 


Superfrtends 


ABC 


30 


3 Misadventures ot Sheriff Lobo 


NBC 


16 4 


3 


Johnny Quest 


"NBC 


30 


4 Hart to Hart 


ABC 


163 


4 


Mighty Mouse/Heckle &Jeckle # 


CBS 


29 


5 NBC Tnurs Nignt Movies 


NBC 


158 


5 


Pooeve 


CBS 


29 


6% Try) Incredible Hul* 


CBS 


14 3 


6 


Daf fey Duck 


NBC 


27 


,7 Gatactica 1980 (off ihe air) 


ABG' 


13 7 


7 


PlasitfYnan 


ABC' 


27 


8 Charlies Angels 


ABC* 


12 4 


8 


Tom & Jerry 


CBS 


23 


Vegas 


f ABC 


12.4 


9 


Drak Pak 


CBS 


20 


10 Shoguntbased on 2 episodes) 


NBC 


12 2 


10 


Godzilla/Globetrotters 


NBC 


19 


11 Centennial 


NBC 


12 0 


11 


Scooby & Scrappy Doo 


ABC 


17 


12 ABC Sun Night MOvie^ 

0 


ABC 


no 


12 


Batman * 


^BC 


14' 



Advertiser Ranking „ t 

The tankmgs shown below list those^advertisers wfio, during the study period sponsored the greatest or 
least amount of violence - - 



Most Violent Prime Time Sponsors 

Rank Sponsor Amount 

1 • American Cyammid 12 3 (63*/*)' 

2 Schenng Plough 114 (58%) 

3 Hanes Inc 114 (46» 

4 Chevrolet t 96 (48%) 

5 Phillips Petroleum : 90 (47%) 
Most Violent Saturday Morning 

1 General Milts 25 5 ( (78%) 

2 " General Foods «. * 252 (76%) 

3 McDonald's * 23 7 (81%) 



Least VTblenl Prime Time Sponsors 

^\ Ra*n^ Sponsor Amount 

1 ' Richardson MerrellCo' 0 3 

2 American Express ' 2 7 

3 Cosmau, \rf 30 

4 Nabisco 3 0 

5 General Foods \ 3 9 

Violence Ratings: 

\low Violence 
Some Violence 
t Above Average Violence 
High Violence 



0 3 (0%) 

2 7 (10%) 

3 6 (7%) 
3 0 (19%) 
3 9 '(15%) 

acts per hour 

0-2 
3-5 
69 

10 & over . 



•percentage (%) of advertisements piaced on, consistently high violence programs, the first number represents 
violent acts per hour ot the average program sponsored Sponsors rank high on both scorings Thus, no^ccidents 
have caused advertisers to be singled out* Only hve, instead of the top ten sponsors-are being named af this time 
This assures that those named are sponsoring clearly large amounts of violence and are well above the top ten 
cut-otfpoint used m the past As more data is gathered, the full top ten will be reported 

Violence on Newsmagazine programs was not counted in advertiser scores Since those were all close to 
zero it was thought fair to include these advertisers as sponsoring nonviolence This* is done to avoid news 
censorship . - 

» Reliability ratings are done on every third section of programming Reliability ratings were 0 75 on act by-act 
agreement and 0 93 Pearson correlation coefficient for program scores Both of these ar$ within the^ standards 
accepted by so enti 1 1 cjou/na is * 
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B«nulnlng programs with at' 
monitor* d- 

CBS Wed Night Movies 
Tim Co n way Show b 
NBCTues Night Movies 
Bamaby Jones (of f-t ne-air) 
Nobody's Perfect (off the air) 
CBS Sat Night Movies 
CHiPS 

A8CM,on Night Movies 

Fantasy Island 

NBC San Ntght Movies 

Dallas 

NBC Wed Night Movies 

Three s Compaoy* 

Speak Up Amenta (off the-aiO 

Mork&Mihdy 

Angie 

tavern e & Shirley 
CBSJues Night Movies 
ABC Fri Night Movies 
The White Shadow 
60Minutes 

Disney s WonderfutWorld 

Jeffersons 

Taxi 

20/20 

Little House on theTraijie 

Happy Days 

Knot's Landing « ? 

Love Boat 

Real People 

M AS H 

Fk> , 

Archie Bunker s Place 
One Day at a Time 
Attce 

Addresses c 



least two episodes 



CBS 


10 


CBS 


to 


NBC 




CBS 


10 


«. ABC 


a 


CBS 






z. 


' ABC 








NBC 


6 


CBS 


6 


NBC 


6 


ABC 


6 


NBC 


5 


» ABC 


- 5 


ABC 




ABC 


$ 


CBS 


4 


ABC 


4 


CBS 




J " CBS 


3 


NBC 


2 


CBS 


2 


ABC 


2 


ABC 


2 


NBC* 


2 


ABC 




CBS 


1 


ABC 


1 


tiBC 


1 


CBS 


0 


CBS N 


0 


C8S 


♦0 


» CBS 


. o 


CBS 


0 



Benson 
tou Grant 
' Different Strokes 
NBC Mon Night Movies 
Facts of Life 
WKRPm Cincinnati 
Waltons 
NBC Magazine 

Trapper John M D * * 
' That's Incredible 
Eight is Enough 
ABC News Closeup 
Bafney Miller * 

PBS-Champaign. Illinois « 
Multiple Episodes 

Masterpiece Theatre 
All Creatures Great & Small 
Wall Street Week 
Over Easy 

Single Episodes - 10/19-10/25 
Movie — "Key Largo" 
JapanXhanging Tradition 
Superstar Profile 
Against The Wind 

Great Performances , 
Up & Coming 

Lively Country. Bill Moyers -Journal, 
National Geographic Special. Greaj 
Nova. The Advocates, Cosmos. 
Families 

Cartoons Without High Violence: 
• Fred & Barney Meet Schmoo 
Fat Albert 
The Jetsons 

Laff a lympics „ * 



ABC 
CBS 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
, "CBS 
CBS 
N8C 
CBS 
ABC 
ABC . 
ABC 
ABC 



0 
0 
.0 

0 
. 0 
0 
0' 
0 
0 
0 
0 

' 0 
0 



- 1 

1* 

* 0 

0 

15 

11 

6 
4 

• 4 
2 

Illinois Press 
Performances. 
Tomorrow's 
allO 



NBC I 

CBS 7 

NBC 7 

ABC 6 



MOST VIOLENT SPONSORS 

"8RBCK. OLD SPICE PRODUCTS 
PC Baker 

Amencan Cyamrmd Co 
Berdan Ave ' 
Wayne,' N J 07470 

MAYB E L LI N E v D t- G E L - 
RJ Bennett* » 
SchennQ-Plough Corp >, . 
Galloping Hill Rd 
Kenitwo/th, NJ 07033 * 

L'EGGS. UNDERWEAR 
Robert Elberson , 
Ha^esCorp • ' ■ 

P© Box54l6 , 
Winstofl'Salem. NC 27103 

CHEVROLET ' J 
Robert Lund 

Chevrolet MotorOivislon ■ 
30007 Van Dyke " 
Warren. Ml 48090 \ 



Letters to Advertisers are Effective 



PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
WF Martin. 
Phillips Petroleum Co 
Bartlesvllle. OK 74004 



saturday am vkxencesponsors 
'generalmjlls 

E Robert Kinney 
/.General Mills tnc 
9200V?ayzataBlvd 
Minneapolis. MN 55440 

GENERAL FOODS • 
\ J L Ferguson 
'General Foods Corp 
250 North . 
x White Plains. NY 10625 

MCDONALD'S 
Ray A Kroc 
McDonald s Corp 
McDonald's Plaza 
Oakbrook.IL 60521 

LEAST VIOLENT SPONSORS 
> VlCKS. OIL OF OLAY 
Smith Richardson. J' 
Richardion Merrell, Inc 
Ten Wesport Rd 
Wilton, CT 06897 



AMERICAN. EXPRESS 
James D Robinson III 
American Express Co 
American Express, Plaza 
NY, NY 10004 

L'OREAL PRODUCTS 
Jacques Correze 
Cosmair, Inc 
530ftfthAve 

NY. NY 10036 , v 

NABISCO PRODUCTS 
Robert Schaeberle 
Nabisco. Inc . a 
E Hanover. NJ 07936 

' • • & 
^GENERAL FOODS 
(low for prime time, high for Sat AM) 
J L Ferguson 
General Foods Corp 
250 North 

White Plains,' NY 10625 * 
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later, (hose who had been shown the sexually violent - 
movies scored higher on acceptanpe of the *'rape 
myth" and of interpersonal violence 

It was pointed out that pornography Is far more 
violent today than in 1968 Dr. Paul SapoHky of 
Florida State University noted that the current flood 
of horror movies showing extreme violence against 
women are a more serious threat than many X rated 
movios Or Doll Zillinan of Indiana Univ . a 
researcher said that it wajs ironic that X rated 
movies are often banned whereas the moro harmful 
horror oces are not. New fork Times 9/30/80 

On Prevention of Violence _ 

Because so many of the^Wuses of family 
violence are deeply rooted m the nature of American 
society there are numerous changes that can and 
must occur at this level' It we'are really seriouS 
about wanting to eliminate violence between famiiy 
members, one ot the most basic changes is to take 
whatever steps are necossacy to reduce the amount 
of violence in society as a wholo This might entail, 
for example, stringent gun control measures, as well 
as a reduction In the amount ot violence shown on 
television, not only to children but to adults'as well 
In fact, all media including the film industry, 
magazines, and newspapers, should be induced to 
limit their depiction of violence B Carlson. SUNY 
Albany. Prevention Of Domestic Violence' . m 
Prevention In Mental Health.Sage Press, i960 

Studies In Chicago ft Finland Find Increased 
Aggression * 

The second year results of the three year 
suburban and center city Chicago 'study are now 
available The cross lagged correlations show that 
second and fourth graders have Increased violence 
due to viewing violont male characters, violent 
female characters, and related to the total amount 6\ 
viewing as well Boys agd girls both show effects 
and- there appoars to bo a trend towards an 
increasing effect m the second year This would be 
in keeping with the idea ot cumulative as well as 
immediate effects 

The study in Finland by Kirsti Lagerspetz has 
finished its first year and finds similar increases in 
all three categories for bolh sexes although very 
weak for simple amount of viewing Both studies 
found boys more violent than girls at all times 
However, the most aggressive responders of all were 
"hiQh masculine ' women 

It is*pcinted cut that it is counterproductive for 
parents pr^tberapists to encourage people to engage 
in fantasy rehearsal of aggressive problem solving in 
the mistaken assumption that "if you work it out in 
fantasy, you don't have to wprk it out in behavior " L 
Eron ft L Huesmann. Univ of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle, Annals of New York Academy of Science, 
3t9-33l, 1980 

Thy Neighbors Television 

According to a study by Ellxabeth Roberts and 

the Project on Human Sexuaf Development at 
Harvard University, television men are pictured as 
problem solve rs, aggressive and_d0minanfc£ while 



television women are emotional, dependent, and* 
sensitive ^flection, love, Intimacy and marriage 
and family are embarrassingly negligible on 
television But then divorce isn't prized either 
Roberts shows that much of television's erotic 
activity is linked with violence Involving women 
Edwin Diamond, Ameycan Film 9/80 



Tetevlsed Hockey Fights Increase Aggression in 
Adults - t/ - 

A study of 90 senior high school males 
randomized tho students into three groups One 
group watched a lOminute televised hockey game 
with fights included A second group had a 10 
minute discussion about ice hockey, gnd a third 
group received no treatment The group which 
watchod the hockey game and fights had a clear 
increase m hostility and aggrossion as moasured by 
atest for hostility , » 

Of the subjects in the film group, 44% reported 
that they liked the violence (i e . the fights) in a 
hockey game the best However, 81% reported that 
the violence in the trim actually seen caught their 
Interest the most and mado thorn watch more 
attentively "It is felt that the results of this study are 
higfciy supportive of and consistent with the prior 
research studies that have found that exposore. to 
violence through the film media has an additive 
effect on the viewer" M J Celozzl, Univ Southern 
Mississippi, Dissertation Abstracts international 
38(1 OB) 1978 



CABLE NEWS 

Texas ManTenth to Shoot Self After Watching 
Cable "Deer Hunter 

Richard Mendoza. 24, shot himself in the head 
while watching Russian roulette scenes in "The Deer 
Hunter" and was in critical condition in San Antonio 
He was watching on Cable TV with two friends when 
he suddenly unloaded tho gun, spun the cylinder, 
placed it to his temple, said "t'm going to do it" and 
pulled Mho trigger Washington Post lOVt5/80 Nine 
others fhis year have killed themselves in a similar 
manner after watching Deor Hunter, mostly or all on 
cable JV NCTV Newsletter 8/8/80 ^ 

ABC president Warns That Salf»Regul«tlon is 
Needed on Cable 

Fred Pierce. ABC President, warnod that having 
one standard for networks while allowing R or X- 
rated movies on cable channels threatened to cause 
a, backlash that will wash over everybody In the 
creative community He warned of ^'grassroots 
activism as a growing national trend" He said. "It's 
time for cable to join the coalition of reltraint~to 
become part of the ongoing national debate about 
what is socially, acceptable A voluntary code is 
definitely in order " He charged a,doubie standard 
that Is "Milting side by side. on*the»same'dial, 
prograrnmrng filtered through standards of restraint 
and programming untouched by any responsible 
Standards " Variety 10/22/80 
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Rainbow to Push Sex * Hard "Action" Adult MovUs 
on Cable • * 

Rainbow Productions has,announceo that U will 
bagin production of soft sex/hard action adult 
movies lor cable H says that up to now these have 
been a very soft sell ol pay tv and wlil "come out ol 
the Closet ' Advertising Age 10713/80 



FILM NEWS 



MP AA Movit Rating System a Joke on Public 

Widespread dissatisfaction >s being voiced 
about the flood of extremely violent movies showing 
up at theaters and even on television Terror Train, 
Oressed to Kill. Friday the 13th. HallowMn, Mother's 
Oay, Ht Knows You're Alonf, Motel HtH, Octagon, 
" Prom Night The list goes on and on It promises to 
continue in 1981 with the most common variety of 
movie advertised for release being in the extreme 
violence category 

Although these movies are often rated " R " < ,nev 
should be 'X \this rating is almost never enforced 
A full 45% of the audience is between the ages of 12 
and 17 Indeed the movies are made especially to' 
appeal to this age group by including characters and 
murder victims in this age-range Advertising is also 
oriented to this group to get their attendance (New 
York Times 1CV2/80) Indeed, theatre owners in 
Florida vigorously fought a proposed state law. to 
require that the movie industry's own rating system 
be enforced (Vanety 6/25/80), 

A description of Friday the 13th with 45% under 
18 attendance by Gene Shalit of Ladies Home 
Journal (Oct 1980) follows "One of this past 
summer's biggest moneymakers At a summer 
camp, a dozen college age kids are strangled, 
choked, chopped up, hung upside down and sliced 
in grisly closeup After every youngster has been 
barbarously murdered, Betsy Palmer's head is cut 
off. revealing her pulsing neck This noxious mess 
.was sUpped an R " 

The Motion Picture Association of America 
openly says that the rating system is a way to avoid 
• independent ratings They fear enforcement of these 
ratings might cut into their profit margins Time 
magazine (10/6/80) notes that the current decline In 
standards really took off in 1968 when the Motion 
Picture Association replaced the old PCA code with 
the G. PG. R. and X system Not only are thousands 
seeing this film in theatres but now it is thrust Into 
American living rooms by HBO and Showtime These 
, movie networks are now caught up to the1>ig three 
. networks in viewing popularity amongst Subscnbers 
of their product (Advertising Age 10/13/80) 

Even Fred Pierce, ABC President, warns that 
putting these movies on cable television is socially 
irresponsible and should be stopped (Variety 
10/22/80) As usual though, he wants only a voluntary 
code the types of which are already so widely 
ignored bv motion pictures, television, itself, and 
comic biOKs 

Gene Shalit suggests that we do as England and 



have a govemmentally^supervised rating system 
independent of the movie producers He reports that 
the English system does not allow parents to make v 
exceptions but Instead movies are for all, for over 13, 
or for over 17 years-Old (regujar X rating) Some 
movies are so disgusting that special X certificates 
for adults only have to be applied for by each local 
municipality. * 

He goes over four R and PG movies which in 
England were rated tor adults only while al^^ - 
American children could see them He recommend* 
an independent rating board and that the ratings be 
strictly enforced 

Little Relationship MPAA Ratings and Violence 

In monitoring recently released bjg screen 
monies NCTV has found, as it suspected, very little 
relationship between the MPAA ratings and the 
violent content therein The movie industry rating 
system seems clearly based primarily on judgments 
of the sexual and language content of films moreso 
than violence To date, the average R rated movie * 
monitored by NCTVJjas contained 7 6 violent acts 
per hour, the average PG rated film 11 3 acts/hour, 
and the only Grated film viewed thus far^O/VaU 
Disney's part animated "Song of the Sluth") scored 
an 18 9 acts/hour rating / *> 

NCTV monitors have also notei, during film 
monitoring, the large percentage#of apparently 
under-age moviegoers being allowv admittance to 
R rated films, including the prese^e of very young 
children at a local showing of theJ&tally inappropriate, 
s> "Terror Train" J 
Some sample ratings follow 

Violent Acts perhour 
TerrorTrain(Fo*.Studio3)(R) 21 
MyBodyguard(Fox)(PG) * 16 

Final Countdown (United Artists) (PG) 15 
Fiendish Plot of Fu Manchu (Orion) (PG) 10 
Hopscotch (AVCO)(PG) - 5 

P/lvate Benjamin (Warner Bros ) (R) 3 
MiddleAgeCrazy(Fox)(R) 1 
Oh God Book ll(Warner Bros )(PG) 0 
Xanadu (Universal) (PG) 0 



NCTV Research Shows that 1981 Will Have Violent 
Movies © 

In examining the ads in the Oct 15 Vanety Film 
Market Review, tbe most common movie theme of 
° 1981 will be extreme violence 192 Movies were able 
to be rated by the theme of the ads 53^. had a 
violence theme with the majority of those in the 
extreme violence category Heavy Violence was the 
next largest category with clear violence represent 
ing only 9% of the violent movies By comparison, 
sex movies accounted for only 17% of the new 
movies, comedy 10V., romance and love 4%, entefr 
tainment 3%, prosocial 2%, and documentaries 1 % 
Violence is <bemg produced by the barrelful and 
marketed world-wide * 
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National Coalition on Television Violence 

To help NCTV monitor 4 decrease TV violence, 
enclosed is my membership of $20 
I want to help even more by making an additional 
contribution of C $10 i_ $26 □ $75 u $100 
_ Other Total enclosed , 



C. t y State Zip _ 

Contributions are Tax-deductible 

Vail to NCTV, 1 137 DeSales St Suite 300. 
Wash D C 20036 
or to NCTV. PO Box 647, Decatur. IL 62521 



Joytional Materials 

Large Group Newsletter Annual Subscription 

($20 first. & $2 50 each additional- send all 
addresses desired) 

Review of Scientific Literature A Bibliography 
(S3 00) 

Endorsement Forms v 

_ Additional copies of Newsletter-35C each 

Pamphlet ' How to Change TV Viewing Habits" 

(19 20C each. 10-50 l2C,over50 7Ceach) 

Information on starting local chapters ($1 00) 



NEWS BRIERS 

Furor In London over Theatre Rep* 

"The National Theatre production of "The 
Romans in Britain" acts out a graphic, simulated 
homosexual rape Critics panned the show as poor 
art and politicians are threatening to withdraw public 
aubaidy money The company faces prosecution for 
Pubjjc Obscenity. Variety 10722/80 • 
The National PTA Board of Directors recently voted 
to continue its TV Project for another year. This 
' issue was again identified as one of the top member 
ship concerns More than 6,000 PTA members and 
over 1,000 other volunteers have requested training 
for TV monitoring 

Vldto Cassette* Under English Obscene Act 

A court of appeal has ruled'ln London that 
video-cassettes come within the 1960 Obscene 
Publication Act Police arrests are now going on in 
Soho as part of a campaign to cleanup hard-core 
videocassettee Variety 9/24/80 
Family Argumenta About Television 

■ According to a recent Gallup Poll, television 
comes Out as a major heavy in our family lives On 
the scale of problems, TV didn't rate as bad as 
inflation, but it ran neck and neck with unemploy 
mejit 

^^According to a recent Roper Poll, it even causes 
When people were asked what husbands and 
wives argued about, money was the champion But 
telovisiorr was a strong contender ; 

Husbands and wives"* were far more likely to 
fight about television than about that old standby, 
sex* In the Gallup Poll, for example, people worried 
mos» about the overemphasis on sex and violence 
Ellen Goodman 7/10/80 
Parents Find It Difficult to Control TV 

A study by Shirley O'Bryant and Charles Corder 
Bolo has shown TV to be perhaps the most 
uncontrolled force in the family home "We were 
amazed by*The number ol parents we interviewed 
who'had good parenting skills in ail othSr respects 
yet had not adapted those skills to their children's 
TV viewing " Mass Media Newsletter 10/27/80 
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Mr. Mottl. La^t> but not least as our cleanup hitter, Rev. Don 
Wildmon, who is very active in the Coalition for Better Television. 

He will explain his views on network* programing. Reverend 
Wildmon has been referred to as one of the most feared opponents 
of netwQrk programing. His actions have been felt in the network 
.executive offices in?New York. 

We want to apologize to you for keeping you last, but we (fid it 
with a specific purpose in mind. We want to open and close with 
our heavy hitters. * 

STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD WILDMON 

Reverend Wildmon. I thought maybe 'I coulji leave without 
saying anything. I am out of company here. I don't normally get 
the privilege of sitting with this kind of company. 
y A few weeks ago, I was on a program with Roy Danish, head of 
the Television Information Office. We were discussing some of 
these problems. He told me I was a simple-minded man. He 
thought he was embarrassing me, but he simply told me. something 
I h^ve ktiown^all my life. I am rather simple. 

I didn't know that you had had hearings a few ye^rs ago, and a 
few years before that; and a few years before that. I didn't have 
^ any prepared statement because I really didn't know what the gist 
of the whole thing was going to be. I do have some opinions. - ' 
^ I don't think that you should be in the business of legislating 
content of programs* on .commercial network stations. I do think 
that the lady, Mrs. Collins, over there, earlier thi£ morning said 
something about public anger. 

Mr. Brad Butler, chairman of Procter & Gamble, made a speech 
in Los Angeles a few months ago to some television people. He said 
sooner or later, the public in this country does get its way. I can't 
argue about all the statistics here and everything. 
6 I do think som^imfe's, though, we can argue about— well, we can 
bleed to de^th while arguing about whether or not we are wound- 
ed. I think tnat is basically what is happening in this situation. 

-The problem is not sex and violence -on television. I thought it 
was for a long time. That's not .tlje problem at all. The problem in 
this whole Situation is, is television going to respond to whatever it is 
in its economic interests to respond to. It is not going to improve 
until it is economically feasible for it to improve. 

I think if you wanted tb look at something with some substance 
that you^coulcf do something about, if I am not mistaken, I think re- 
ligious discrimination is illegal in this country. 

I think if y6u made a study of the people who are in the decision- 
making positions $t the networks and in fjollywood, and who pro- 
vide the networks with their programs and how these 'programs de- 
velop and how people are chosen tad how the whole system works,* 
I think you might find something there that you could do some- 
thing about. 

Let me close by saying this: I think within a year, certainly 
within 2 years, some of the sex and violence ,and othei 4 kinds of pro- 
grams on television are going to be noticeably absent. I think the 
American public is just about fed up with it. 
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While there is a 1st amendment, there is also a 13th amendment, 
that says involuntary servitude shall not exist in the United States. 
Now the networks can put "the programs on, but we don't have to 
watch them and we don t have to pay for them. 

That's the der*ocratic free enterprise system; and I think what 
you are going to find within the next year tcf 2 years is that system 
is going to be implements and the message is going to get to the 
networks what it is to their economic interest to provide the • 
'American viewing public with a better kind of programing. 

Mr. otTl. Thank you very much, Reverend. We certainly ap- 
preciate your statement. 

We will now start the questioning. We will adhere to the 5- 
minute rule. . . 

Certain groups have endorsed boycotting the advertising sponsors 
y of violent programs as a means of exerting pressure on the broad- 
cast industry to prevent the airing of programing the groups firid 
objectionable. 

Do you consider boycotting sponsors- a more desirable check on 
responsiveness of the networks to the American public than the 
imposition of direct governmental regulation in this area? 

Each one of you will respond to that, we would certainly appreci- 

• ate it Incidentally, before we answer that question, Dr. Pearl, has v 
there been anything coming out of the Surgeon General's Office, of- 
ficial, unofficial decree saying that violence, on television is bad for 

* Americans' best interests? • 

Dt^Pearl. There were hearings in 1972 following the first Sur- 
geon General's Scientific Advisory Committee report. At that time, 
the then Surgeon General, did. indicate his^opinion that the evi- 
dence at that time was enough to make him conclude that there 
was a mental health or public health problem; that even -if— if as 
some were saying at that time, that this influenced only a small 
percentage of viewers, considering the overall number of viewers, 
that small percentage influence still constituted in absolute num- 
bers a considerable number of individuals. ^ 

So that's the only, I believe, thing that nfctd been said in that 
, regard. . « ■ 

Mr. Mottl. Can we answer the question, then, I just proffered: 
With regards to boycotting or governmental intervention? Did you 
want to answer that? 

, Dr. Pearl. I am here really essentially to report on a governmen- 
tal research activity. This being a matter of policy, I think it would 
Be inappropriate in my role to comment on that, except that if I 
werevhere as a private citizfen, I obviously have an opinion on that. 
NfirftMoTTL. What is you opinion? * 

* Dr. "Pearl. Concerning the matter of 

Mr. MorifeJJoycottingor shall we have governmental interven- 
tion? < . 

Dr. Pearl. As a private citizen, I am very concerned with first 
amendment rights and I think it is each citizen's own concern as to 
whether or not he or she boycotts a particular product, but again, I 
would have some question as. a private citizen— I keep harking, on 
that— concerning thewe^all effectiveness and what it could accom- 
plish over time. 

Mr. Mottl. Doctor? 
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Mr. Gerbner. As & private citizen, I don't believe those are the*, 
alternatives. 

Mr. Mottl. Whatever alternative you want to suggest. 

Mr. Gerbner. You can have either, both, or neither. I think any 
group of Americans has the right to speak or withhold speech, to 
buy or withhold buying se that I just don't think that that is an 
issue. ' J 

Nor do I think that boycotts have been -particularly effective. 
There is ail entire series of industries urging us to buy. 
c Mr. Mottl* What do you 'suggest, Government intervention of 
some sort? 

Mr. Gerbner. Government intervention is a fact of life. The in- 
dustry exists on the basis of legislation; so that is not even a ques- „ 
tion. The question is what kind of intervention?, Should it continue 
to intervene as it has intervened in the past or should it intervene 
in some other way. That is the real question. 

As far as the issue of censorship is concerned, censorship is what * 
we have now. The gentlemen who spoke here before are called net- 
work censors. They screen, as they discussed, .to make television en- . 
tertafnment the most profitable, the most productive and the least 
offensive commodity. 

I think that that system operates under the set of Government 
protections and Government controls. My own feeling, as Mrs. 
Charren and others have stated," is that in order to diversify televi- 
* sion programing, which is the only w^y to reduce violence to its le- 
gitimate and dramatically equitable manifestations, the economic 
"incentives for the existing censorship hav§ to be somehow tackled, 
somehow changed. 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you, Doctor. 

.Ms. Charren? ■ # 

Ms. Charren. The kind of boycott that the Moral Majority- 
backed coalition has been talking about for quite a while now is 
not a violation of the first amendment, because they are not bring- 
ing the Government into it. * 

I am not qpposed to boycotts generally. I supported the grape 
boycott. I supported the idea of a bus boycott, but I do not support " 
the idea of a boycott of speech backed by a heavily funded 'conserv- 
ative, one-sided organization with a lot of zeal that has the^ poten- 
tial to encourage a kind of McCarthyism when it cornea to program 
content- 

order to boycott speech, you have to make a hit-list of those* 
programs you want to get rid of. If that boycott is successful, it 
limits options for other viewers:' 

I think individually I don't worry about it. Ldfdn't wory'about it 
when some small, underfunded citizens group suggested-the same 
kind of thing because I.didn't think it would be effective. 

I worry a lot about a new right fundamentalist heavily funded 
.effort to censor what we watch on television, and I think #he 
American public should stand up and sey, we don't need that kind 
of protection and ACT actually organized, a i>etition drive on that 
subject. * " 

Mr. Mottl. Thank you. " . Z 

Reverend? 
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Reverend Wildmon. It is our basic philosophy that the networks 
can show that they want to show. The viewer can view what he 
wants to view out of the optioh^ made available to him by the net- 
works. * " 1 • 

It is not a question of Whether or not censorship does 3xist or is 
'going to exist. Censorship has always existed except in the last 35 
years it has always been in the hands of a small number of people 
at the network level who have been censoring from their own per- 
spectives for their own reason^ 

^The advertiser can sponsor what he wants to sponsor. Tlie con- 
sumer can buy what he wants to buy. To use a Norman Lear 
phrase, that's the Americaflf' way. 

I don't see anything at all wrong about that. We have never 
asked Congress to pass a single law and don't intend to. We don't 
have any power to enforce this. 

The only pow^r*we have is the power 'to moral, persuasion. We 
can't go down the aisle and s^y, don't buy this brand of soup, buy 
tjiis- brand. All we can do is make information available. > 
, The whole program i§ voluntary. U think that's the American 
wdy. I think that's the way the system ought to work. The problem 
with Peggy, she's on the other broadcast side of the spectrum, but 
that's fine. That's her prerogative. This is, after all, democracy. * 

If we have public support; then we will be successful. If we don't, 
we are out of business. I thought thatl^the way democracy works. 

Is a boycott a legitimate way? It most certainly is. The problem 
about the Nielsen polls— and I don't argue with them— is if I am 
sitting in my home and there is something there that I think is 
detrimentally affecting my children and other children in society, 
if I push the off button, nobody knows about it but me. 
, I still have to live in, that society for those that don't push the off 
button. We are not a group of individuals. We are not 221 million 
individuals. We are & society. We have standards. 

If our worst enemies wanted to do us harm, they could not have 
done a beter job than what the networks have done in the last 10 
years. I think the American people basically, the large percentage 
of them are ready to say enough is enough. We want and demand 
more wholesome Cleanup lifting entertainment and we are going to 
get it or we are not going to pay for what we get. 

I think in a free enterpi:i^e system, that's the way it works. If 
you make a General Motors product and I don't want to buy it, I 
can buy a Ford product. The same thing works throughout the free 
enterprise system. ^ 
• The boycott goes back to the Boston Tea Party and to Williams- 
burg and our earliest history. It is part of us. It is^voluntarily selec- 
tive buying just like you voluntarily select what you want : to view. 

I think it is inherent to the democratic system. You take that 
away and you have violated the 13th amendment. If I don't have 
the right to follow the dictates of my conscience, then I don't have 
any right left at all. v 

Mr. Mottl. Thank .you, Reverend. 
* Doctor? * . 

Dr. Radecki. I . think Government intervention is definitely 
needed in som^ ways to balance out the effects of uncontrolled 
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commercialism. I would agree with a lcff of the comments of the 
other panelists. . ' 

I think boycotts are acceptable, first ,of all, if there is no other 
dbtion that can be taken by the citizens. This body has certainly , 
not taken any actions in the past. I think boycotts are acceptable 
when you find commercial censorship causing a distortion of reali- 
ty on television, dramatically 'increasing the amount of violence on 
television, compared to reality, and when that element is shown to 
be seriously harmful to the viewer. . «, 

There is not enough research for us to know exactly what types 
of sexuality occur in reality and to what extent the networks dis- 
tort that. A lot of people would agree there are some areas that are t 
. distorted' in the sexual presentation ,on TV. Unfortunately, there is 
no research to show how this is affecting us. ■ . 

I am concerned about boycotts that try to make television more 
pure thai^reality, unless there are clear harmful effects. There is > 
less cigarette smoking on television than, in reality. I think that s 

great.* * ' ^ 1 v 

On violence, there's 200 times more than in reality. I think that 
is a very serious distortion.. 

• However, our citizen efforts alone are not enough. Because there 
arp important commercial influences that citizen efforts aren t 
going to be able to balance out. For instance, take the promotion of 
violent toys on television. Also, the pay channels that don t have 
any. advertising. I think there needs to be an educational effort 
sponsored by legislation from your committee that requires, for 
every amount of advertising pushing violence, some counteradver- 
tising to warm the viewer of harmful effects. 

dounteradvertising was effective on the cigarette-smoking issue 
until was taken off of television. We had a 12-percent decrease in 
cigarette smoking in. the late 1960's. Co]untera4vertising will be ef- 
fective for media violence. jGive the information to the public and 
let them rfake the decisiojl . 

The fact is a billion dollars is spend each year convincing the 
public viewing violence is fun and entertaining that there is no 
harm, and yet nothing is spent to counterbalance that. 

There needs to be legislation to let the public know what is vio- 
lent. There needs to be a movie-rating system, these other things I 
pointed out. We need to have actions to counterbalance this influ- 
ence. 

. We need to start taking violence more seriously. It is really true 
this is having a real impact on society in a major way. We need to 
take it seriously. \ 

Mr, Mottl. The.gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman! 

I think you all represent the best section of the hearing. You 
have taken a penetrating approach toward what I think is a major 
problem in America today. Too much television is running our civi- 
lization. You mention that children watch 27 hours a week. 

You said there is no children's programming in the afternoon. I 
want no more children's programing. Why are they even watching 
it 27 hours a week? 

. Ms. Charren. We couldn't agree more than children watch too 
much. 
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And 27 hours- a week is too much of any kind of television ACT 1 
tri ^to say that. We made a game. You can put it In the record. 

Mr. Mottl. Without objection, it will be placed in the reccfrd. 
[See p. 193.] , > 

Ms. Charren. It helps parents determine the amount of TV their 
children watch. We don't thinlcthat's the only problem. We think 
it is a fact of life that children are watching television, and it also 
^ is a fact of life that each station is licensed in the public interest, 
fc that that license to use the public airways for profit has a responsi- 
bility that goes with it. We think that each station 'should program 
for children and that that should not be confined to Saturday 
morning. 

It is not really in the public interest to put all your children's 
eggs in thaf very tiny basket and expect them to turn off the set 
the rest of the week. We don't expect that of parent^. 

It wouldn't work to have all children's programing all week and 
just adults' programing for one prime time evening, and we think 
that is sort of what is happening to children. %t ' * ■ 

The one station in the market, that independent^ UHF station 
that serves children, plus the public broadcastings preschool pro- 
graming in the afternoon is not enough for that 2- to 11- or that 2- 
to 15-year-old audiepce which includes preschoolers, elementary 
school-age children and young adolescents. 

Mr. Collins. Dr. Radecki, of-ali these reports I was particularly 
impressed with yours. You have offered a lot of specific .comments I 
disagree with some of them. For instance, you suggested that we 
have more national Rublic access channels and fund them with 
public money. With this country running $100 billion in debt and 
with cable providing 40 frequencies, I would'be very reluctant to 
adopt that suggestion. 

Right below 4t, you said that "municipal owner skip* of cable televi- 
sion should be encouraged. That one is lOO-percefrf right. Tdid not 
realize taymen were getting involved in this subject, but the closer 
you get to the grassroots the more people are going to be in toudh 
with it 1 n 1 

You had a lot of cobments': I want to tell you that I am on your 
side. I 

t Rev. Wiujmon. I am giad to know somebody is. * « 

Mr. CoiiW^I heard the rest of them get out the tar 4nd feath- 
ers. In our chtrrch they talk about drinking whiskey &nd drinking 
beer. H&lf the members listen and half of them do not, and you can 
be a deacon in our church and still drink cocktails, but they still 
get up and talk about it. Those of them that want lo get the mes- 
sage, get fhe message. 

I think- this idea of coming-out oh the right side is the most con- 
structive that I have heard about in television in the last 20 years. 
In other words, they are. responsive to the marketplace and you are 
not passing any lavtis. You -are just saying that you ought to make 
it the viewers' prerogative.- * 

Unions have done that for years. II you do not like their &er 
and you are not giving them the right shot they will tell everyone 
don't drink their beer. . u . .. 
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If we can constructively conie out and take a positive! step to prg-j 
.test what represents poor training materia! for our children— it ap- , 
solutely shakes me up what it is doing to America. 

The best thing I ever did for my family was turn off the televi- 
sion at 6 o'clock every school night, and all my children did well m 
college too. That just happened, to be a rule we had in our house. 

sSrooseyou tell us something else about what yd* all propose to 
do. This had nothing to do with the first amendment . 
- Rev. Wildmon. Our approach-protects the fifst amendment. The 
networks came along crying censorship • Censorship , implied some- 
where some governmental intervention. We are not asking for that, 
^ver have Isked for it.' All in the-world we are saying is if you 
like a program, watch it. Let the advertiser know.; In fact, oddly 
enough the former chairman of the FCC said theJaW hing He 
said the only thing you can do is not simply turn it off but let people 
know who is responsible, that is the advertisers. ' x 

If the masses are there, and I, am convinced they, are, we will be 

SU No^you asked me to tell you what we plan or i doing I cannot 
speak any farther than that. I think we hashed that ball around 
gold enough. I think you probably are aware-of what we have 

~Dlanned, that is, an economic boycott. , • 

P The next time we go with that we are not going to play with it 
any more, because our patience has been interpreted as weakness, 
and I do not come out of that value system. W% I was first start- 
h!g this and had only my organization involved\l did talk of some 
boycotte because I knew that all I would do basically would^e to 
cive companies some bad PR- , T l_ 

* There is enough involved in the coa htion now and may be 
wrong,' but I 'am tellingyou what I "perceived to be the truth, I may 

• be completely wrong, but I think the coalition now speaks for 
enough.Wople that a boycott could have some very definite effect 
and fisTot something that you play around with mislead people 
with. It is something that ybu are very serious and very careful 

ab Mr. U Coujns. Dr, Radecki, could you just sum up .in a half 
minute, what is the worst thing about violence in television? What 
is 1 the worst effect on the Amenpan people? 

Mr. Radecki. The worst thing is the tremendous amount It is 
not anyone specific show, any one specific act. It is- like Mr. Marks 
pointed out, the effects are multiple especially on imitation* of vio- 
lence, desensitization to violence, and stimulation of fear and anxi- 

e %cenffut'show of ninethought that a group of 

college studente had .during -the day had to do with ™lent 
thoughts of fear of violence. This has permeated our mind so much 
that-another study showed, that there was a doubling in the 
amount of anxiety among college students that were directed to 
tateh 26 hours of violence a week. I think &at violence, desensi- 
tizes so that even this subcommittee" does not take it seriously 
enough I think we need to undo that desensitization and consider 
. this issue very 'seriously. . 

Mr. WmTH. Thank you very'much, Doctor. 

The gentleman from New York. 
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Mr Scheuer. Mr. Wildmon, you made some references to reli- 
gious discrimination at some time affecting religious programing 
Could you elaborate on that and give us some specifies? 

Reverend Wildmon I think what you are seeing on television is 
a result of the value system of the people who are responsible for 
putting it there. I have become acutely aware,' when I first started 
in this when I was watching television with my family, wh6n 1% 
turned it off when I could not find anything on the free channels,* 
and tor 3 years, in fact after that was 3 or 4 months'ago, I was 
opposed to the sex and violence. That was the problem. I still am 
That concern was a valid concern, but it was too narrow. 

As I look at television I know that there are 50 million people in 
this country that regularly attend some religious house of worship, 
but 1 rarely see that on television in a modern setting 

Now in "Little House^on the Prairie" they do, .but the farther 
you g<y from modern times the more you will see religion depicted ' 
■ on television; the closer you get up to modern times the less it is 
depicted And the more often it is depicted *it is the weird, the 
occult, like \ Carrie and the "OmA," or "Danjieo 2," the "Exor- 
^cist, some of these programs. 

Ben Stein did sf couple of years' research in Hollywood and wrote 
a book called, - The View from Sunset Boulevard, and you should 
, read it He said among other things television is not only antibusi- 
ness, et cetera, et cetera, but one of the chapters he had in there, 
and it does not take long to figure it out, you can identify certain 
mentalities 'by the fruits of their labor that religion did not play a 
part on television. - J . 

Stein summed it up/ 1 think basically he said that at best religion 
is something'to be tolerated, at worst is a very dangerous thing. \ 
bince that time I have had some conversation with people in the * 
Hollywood community and they confirmed that these people, if 
they are not nonrelieions, they are antireligious 

Mr. Scheuer. Who are these people? 

Reverend Wildmon. The people responsible for the programing, 
the producers, the people who supply the programs. Stein said a 
sma 1 number, he said in the low hundreds. I think that is right I 
would say it is longer than that. 

Mr. R arks. Would the gentleman yield? 

We may have interpreted your remarks to suggest that certain* \ 
religion was responsible for that. 

Reverend Wildmon. No, sir, not certain religion. 
l y ? Mr ' * ARKS ' lt is the * fact that reli S ion is not portrayed accurate- 
Reverend Wildmon. Yes, sir, what I intended to say is this, our 
whole of society has been basically in the past predicated upon the 
. Judeo-Christian heritage. Our whole moral Qulture comes out of 
this oUr law. I do not have any facts and figures, because this is a 
~ whole new ball game, but from what I can see and from what I 
have^talked with some people who know I am led to believe that if 
a person wanted to get into the production that supplies films to - 
ythe networks regularly, this kind of thing with some kind of moral 
persptective behind it, value- perspective behind it other than what 
we now see, that they would have a very difficult time breaking 
into that circle. - 1 ■ 6 
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Mr. Scheuer. Well, Reverend Wildmon, I watch television every 
day because I wcfrk out on ah exercise bicycle every day.' During 
{he week it is from 6:30 to 7, and pn at least two of the four or five . 
channels that I switch around to I find religious programs from 
6:30 to 7:00. There's two of them at Jeast. And Sunday morning vir- ' 
tuaHy all of the channels carry religious programs, fundamentalist 
religious programs, including one by a very apticylate black funda- 
mentalist preacher every Sunday morning. It seems to me that spe- 
cially fundamentalist religion is very well represented on televi- 
sion. . . 

Reverend Wildmon. 'You misunderstand my point, sir $was talk- 
ing- about network entertainment programs. I was not talking 
abouLspecially produced programs. 

MrT scheuer. What do you mean by network entertainment? 
You mean there is not enough religion in entertainment? 

Reverend Wildmon. No, sir, I am not saying* that. What I am 
saying is the-vaiue systems depicted in the programs. Harvard Uni- 
versity did'a study that said that 70 percent of all allusions to in- 
tercourse in the network programs depicted sex between unmar- 
ried people or involved a prostitute. I anTsaying that is not real 
life, and yet we are told by the networks that what theyttepict is 
real life. I am saying that is not. I am saying the artist puts into 
» the work his own values. I am saying what we are seeing on,televi- < 
sion are the values of the people who are responsible for it being 
there. >■ 
• Mr. Scheuer. Thank you, sir. 

With whatever time I have left, let me diredt a, question to Ms. 
Charren. <t 

We are at" the brink of a communications revolution. Instead of 
just a few channels we are going to have dozens, perl^ps hundreds 
oFehannels. With this new diversity and^ with these new' choices 
and new options are we going to get less violence or more violence? v 
Are we going to get better children's programing? Are we going to. 
get more" listenership for those programs? 

For example, on Saturday morning where you have "Sesame 
Street" on the education Channel and rather medicore programs to 
put it most- charitably, on a few networks, where you have the 
option of a "Sesame Street" program on Saturday morning, what 
percentage of yojung kids watch "Sesame Street' as ""against the 
rather banal cartoons? Will more options improve the*$ituation or 
will the situation deteriorate with more options?- 

Ms. Charren. I think that the degree to which the situation im- 
proves with more options, and more options are always defeirable, is 
the degree .to which the FCC and Congress and the citizens who 
participate in the franchising process in local cable franchises 
cause the system to be responsive to the heeds of children, the var- § 
ious systems. " 

The experts who l^now. more about *ecpnomics than I. do say that 
the marketplace does not work for chifdren or the elderly and my 
work with Action for Children's Television; our concern is children, 
but certainly this is true with some other groups. 

Mr. Scheuer. How Could the Congress properly and sensibly re- 
quire the FCC to be more sensitive to the needs of children and the 
elderly. as we have "this explosion of options in the home? 



Ms. Charren First of*all, for a littlewhile at least, the television 
stations that we usually see without cable are going, to provide a 
lot of the programing that people watch. Although cable is in 27 
percent of American households now, it is mostly the very-few- 
channel systems, ttie'under-20-channel systems, which means that 
th&h is not a lot of opportunity for diversity and access yet. 

Until that happens, certainly the television station should be 
held>to the same standards for children as they are for adults. 

ACT has filed a petition that is 10 years old now at the Federal 
Communications Commission. They will probably act on it shortly. 
Unfortunately with the way, thp Commission 'is going it looks like 
they are going to deregulate this issue, too. I certainly hope not, 
because although they do not have to make a rule and in this cli- 
mate one would not expect them to, certainly children #re entitled 
to the same processing guideline that presently exists for adults. 
.We have to do news and public affairs for adults on each television 
station now. We suggest that the same kind of mandate^ for chil- 
dren woulti be perfectly appropriate and riot context-sensitive. 

I do noi'want to use up, too much time, but that is an example. 

* Mr 1 Scheuer. Thank you* Ms. Charren. 

Mr Chairman, the time is very late, and I would ask unanimous 
consent that all members be enabled to ask members of this panel 
^|pH the preceding panel questions that come ip mind in writing. I 
would like to ask* the other members of this panel the same ques* 
tion that I asked Miss Charren. I would like permission for us to 
address my que>&ens to the previous panel on broadcasting any 
questions that were raised by this panel. 

Mr. Wirth. We will hear from Mr. Marks. 

* Mr. Marks. Thank you. 

I want to thank those of you today who came and prepared your- 
self with^your statefnents and studies that you have made. In one, 
way or another they have all befen helpful to us on an issue that is' 
extremely complicated. • * 

Before asking a couple of Questions of you, Dr. Gerbner, just to 
help amplify your suggestions as to what we can do, because that is 
perhaps our primary concern at tKe moment, I would like to'gp 
back to you, Reverend ^Wildmon. I^want to be sure that the state- 
ment that you made to this congressional paneLin your Statement 
we fully understand. 

I tried to jot it down while .you were talking and I^d not get it 
all, unfortunately, hut you said something about yq^^T^Jght reli- 
gious discrimination was outlawed in>thjs country, ^fyd then you 
went on to make some sorfr of a statement that we ougfafto be look T 
ing to see who is behind television, perhaps movies you mentioned, 
programing and the like. And I thought that my colleague from 
Netf York was getting at that, but I am not sure you answered 
that even though I injected the question. J * ' , 

You are Jiot suggesting to this congressional panel, are you, that 
any one religion, either Catholics or Jewjs or Protestants, are re^ 
sponsible for what you claim to be excesgiveness in programing? 
. Reverend AVildmon. Not' in the slightest, sir. I am suggesting 
that the abs&ice of people with those views is basically the reason 
that the programs are like they are. That is what I am suggesting, 
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w \ that basically the absence. of the. Judeo-Christian value system— 
that somehow it is weeded out. That is it. Am I clear now? 

Mr. Marks. I want to take it one step further. Then I think you 
went on. in answer to my colleague from New York's question 

* .§bout that you did not think anybody with, those qualities or those 
%p concerns could get into the business, I think, you told us. t 

Reverend Wildmon. Yes, sirT 

Mr. Marks. Did you really mean to tell us that you think that in 
the o communications industry either the writers or programers <fr 
networks or cables or whatever they are will not allow people to 
work in thoseareaslfchat have^the same ideals that you and I might 
have?^ 

\ Reverend Wildmon. No, sir, what I said was that at a decision- 

* making level, that is — obviously there are sdme people with those 
* ; values in the system. The system is big. But what I am spying is if 

you really boil it down what. you have got is, I would imagine, and 
I do not want to pulba number, but.it would be an extremely small 
number of production companies supplying the networks with their 
program, and you have an extremely small number of people 
making decision^. 

Mr. MARKS.ltre you telling us that the reason that you believe— 
at least,as far &s your criticism of programing is concerned in the 
industry— that this is because people who have -the same ideals 
that those of us sitting here have are not able to become writers or 
produce programs that the networks will use? Is that what you are 
" saying? • # 

* • Reverend Wildmon. I am saying that they are not able to go 
through the process that production companies, producers have to 
go through to get tHeir material bought and sold; yes, sir. . - 

■ Mr. Marks. So if we take that another step, what you are sug- 
gesting is that people who 'have these ideals and backgrounds of 
the JudecMjhristian community,* that the" people who are writing 
4 and therefore producing programing do not have them? Is that 
what you are suggesting? - - 

Reverend Wildmon. I am spying that basically somewhere along 
the way they a^-not visible in the television content; yes, sir. 

Mr. MARKS.-TThey may have them, it just does not come out in 
their writiifg; is th^t what you are saying? 
. Reverend Wildmon.. Let us back up and go a little further. I am 
suggesting that what you see on television comes out of the value 
system of; the people who put it there, and I am suggesting that 
much of what comes out o£ television .does not come out of thei 
Judeo-Christian perspective; yes, sir. • " ' 

Mr. Marks. And you relate that to the fact that the people who 
have thai? Christian background cannot get into the areas where 
they can write -so that those programs cayijte purchased by "com- 
mercial television; is that? what you are saying? 

Reverend Wildmon. TKat.is right; yes, sir. , 

Mr. ft arks. Have you made any stwdy of that or have any actual 
figures on this? • - * > 
. Reverend 'Wildmon. Nt), sir, I prefaced my remarks 

Mr. Marks. That is a rather extreme indictment' of many people 
throughout the conjniunications field. 
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Reverend Wildmon.* I realize that. It#as not made casually. It 
was made over a period *of time, and I prefaced my remarks that it 
might be wise for, this committee to study this. ' ^ 

Mr. Marks. What would you suggest we study— the religious 
belief of the people in the communications area? 

Reverend Wildmon. Nq^ir, I think it would bs wise for you to 
study how the whole process works' from beginning to end. 

Mr. Marks. Specifically, if we were to have a hearing, who would 
you suggest we call in and; ask these questions? Should we ask 
them about their religious beliefs? 

Rev^rend Wildmon. You can go on and on about this^ir. I think 
religious beliefs are a part of our;§ociety just like sex and violence 
are a part of our society. I think with a given' religious perspective, 
Judeo-ChnsFian perspective* you have a certain concern, a certain 
value system. I think when ygu are devqid of that, when you look 
upon religion as being something that is dangerous at worst and 
something you should simply put up with at best, I think you have 
some religious perspective there, too. 

Some value system is going to prevail.* Now you can ^vrite that 
down 1 . Some value system is going to prevail. What I see prevailing 
on television is not the Judeo-Christian value system. It is a sacri- 
lege value system. It is one that really looks down upon the really 
just person. * fl 

Mr. A arks. Do you charge the heads of the networks and the 
^cable companies and the writers a$d the programers and all those- 
people who work in the communications area that make the pro- 
graming possible 'with the lack df this Judeo-Christian value 
system? 

- Reverend Wildmon. I afh not charging anybody with anything, 
sir. I think this is a situation that exists. Whether it is intentional- 
ly or by accident I do not know, but I think if it is by accident it 
can be corrected. 

Mr. Wirth. Thank you very much, Mr. Marks. < 

Next we will hear* from the gentleman from Washington, Mr. 
Swift, or Would he defer to the lady from Illinois, Mrg. Collins? 

Ms. Collins. Tfcank you very much. ' - 

•Dr. Gerbnefr, I think my v question is addressed to you. On page 4 
of your testimony, the second testimony I saw, "On the Whole, tefe- 
vision tends to favor m£gority-type characters and tcf further ag- 
gression. TV violence depicts these transgressions presumably not 
to subvert but oil the contrary to cultivate the norm of the social 
order." And then you give an example. "Research shows that when 
women and ri^inority types encounter violence on televisioa they 
are ,more likely to end up as victiijis than the megority types." 

Do you want to explaimthat further for me? 

Mr. Gerbner. Well, I tliink you read it s very 'Well.* 

Ms. Collins. Well, I would like a further explanation. 

Mr. Gerbner, We have studied now for 14 years the kind of 
world, .that entertainment and network television presents. We 
have taken the.ceriUus of characters, thg cast of ^characters, we 
have taken a Qount of actions, success and failure, including victim-; 
izat ion and aggression.' ' * / * ^ ■/ 
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We find that on the whole, white males in the prime of life are 
vastly overrepresented compared to their proportion in the popula- 
tion. 3f 

Young people, older people, nonwhites, and > women are also cor- 
respondingly underrepresented. The entire world consists of three 
times as many men, three to four times as many men as women. 

If and when they get into aA act of violence white males, who are 
most likely to get into violence because they are 'the most numer- 
ous, are also the most likely to come out on top". Their ration of 
victimization is the lowest. 

As you go into minority-type characters, starting with women, 
then nonwhite women, then old women, their rate of victimization 
goes up very sharply. 

So we firfcl that one of the effects of exposure to this world is to* 
generate a differential sense of fear and apprehension, which is 
what leads me to one of my conclusions, that one of the deeper 
problems of violence is the cultivation of a differentia^ |gnse of 
feay. ^ 

Ms. Collins. Or of aggression? 

Mr. Gerbner. Yes, which makes the majority of a certain group 

f Tactically victimized before anything happens,, take oa the role of 
he victim, which n^akes it very easily possible other members of 
the same group or other groups to oblige them and to perpetuate 
violence. « > 

Ms. CollIns. You mentioned costs further back in your testimo- 
ny. You stated, "The real questions, that must be asked are not just 
how much violence there is, but also how fair, how just, how neces- 
sary, .how effective, and at what price?" Are ypu .saying that the 
price to the well being of our society is much too'^igh? 

Mr. Gerbner. Is much too high. I would agree with almost every- 
one who has thought about the subject that violence is a legitimate 
artistic and informational expression. The question is not only how 
much, but in what proportion, what kind, and with what effect is it 
being portrayed. 

On the whole it seems to be an anxiety cultivating # not pacify- 
ing exercise. But the price in terms of inequity and in terms of the 
facilitation of aggression is'much too high, and I do not think any 
society has ever been asked to pay that high a price for the legiti- 
mate function thaj the portrayal of violence often performs. 

Ms. Collins. Thank you. , 

Reverend Wildmon, when you were giving you testimony, I un- 
derstood you to say that you thought some of the violence was 
going to go off television within the next year or two. Do you have 
benchmarks of time that you are going to, employ for your boycott? 
Or do you just have a strong feeling that it is going to disappear? 

Reverend Wildmon. I think if violence becomes economically un- 
attractive the networks will give us an alternative. 

.Ms. Collins. Let me ask you a question about the ft economically 
unattractiveness. Correct me if I am wrong, but I^et the impres- 
sion from what you have said here that because j>r^anous beliefs 
that people you know might have, they are, going to boycott the 
products sold on television programs that they deem to be violent; 
is that right? 
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Reverend Wildmon. \ think the American public has for some 
time been concerned about this thing. jTthink that is indicative in 
that this committee has been having hearings over the years. I" 
think the' American public is* frustrated because it is a delicate sit- 
uation. . 

* Ms., Collins. So' are you telling them. to boycott the products of 
the commercials that are aired on programs that-yo'u dislike for 
one reason or another? 

Reverend Wildmon. We have not toldjthem that, but we are ad-, 
vocating that that is a viable^legitimate Alternative.. 

Ms. Collins. Is it not £ viable,' legitimate moral alternative for 
individuals to make that decision for themselves? For example, I do 
not have any problem with anyone deciding for themselves what 
they want to do but I do hav6 a problem with them saying that I 
cannbt watch this show on television because they think : 

Reverend Wildmon. That is father shallow thinking! Nobody can 
'decide what you want to watch except yourself. 9 ; 

Ms! Collins. That .is right. : 

.Reverend Wildmore. Except the networks are going to tell you 
what your options are. 

Ms. Collins. They give you the options, that is true. 

Reverend Wildmon. No"body determines for' you what, you are 
•going to watch except you. . , \ 

Ms. Collins. That is right. And therefore, why* is it Necessary to 
" have a boycott such as the kind you are advocating? 

Reverend Wildmon. Because we are concerned about the effect it 
is having on our society, and we do not "Want you passing Jaws, and 
.this is the same reason that the blacks boycotted earlier. You see, 
it is a legitimate tool or moral tool. * " 

Ms. Collins. It is a legitimate tool, but it does not deny me the 
right to make the decision on my own. * 

Reverend Wildmon. Nobody can make the decision of what to 
*watch in your home.but you. That is exactly right.' v 

Ms. Collins. But the public has the, ultimate choice, and that is 
to turn* the televisjpri set off if they do not want to watch it. 

Reverend Wil*Jmon. Right, and they have the right to turn the 
billfold off and on. The whole program is voluntary! Nobody, is' 
going to tell anybody whpt to dp. 

Ms. Colons. Just suggest. 

Reverend Wildmon. Of course. If you share this concern, here is 
what you can do. " - * 

Ms. Collins. Is the power of Suggestion^s£rong? 
. Reverend Wildmon. I do not'know/That is a rhetorical -question. 
I do not know. « * 0 

Ms. Collins. It is not*a rhetorical question, it is one 1^ think we' 
ought to think about a little bit. ' « v 

Dr. Radecki, I was.. very shocked, and yet I understand why you 
feel as you do, wjien, I read the last page of your testimony. You 
said, "I and .very pessimistic that this Congress will do anything to 
control media violence or to promote the public interest. I fully 
expect it to Continue to take stpes which result in the promoting of 
viblence"-rnow that is a heck of a statement. You go on by saying 
by cutting funds for public-TV, allowing^commercialization of 'TV,*, 
blocking access to violence Snd so, forth: Then you §ay that you 
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doubt that big money powers will allow national consumer chan- 
nels or public access channels to get more knowledge about this. 
Why do you make such a strong statement? 

Dr. Radecki. Well, that is the past history of this committee- 
There was a vote in 1977 that failed by 8 to 7 to indeed take some 
action. And I think that even if this committee did pass by a major- 
ity vote to take some action, such as voting for adjustable locks to 
blank out violent programs, or a dot on the television during vio- 
lent programs or any substantial action, I do not think it would 
pass the House or Senate. If passed, I am ,sure it. would be vetoed 
tff the President. That is just the facts. 

Ms. Collins. That the bi^ money powers would not allow the na- 
tional consumer channels or public access channels? 

Dr. Radecki. If you are aware of the actions right now that the 
broadcast industry is taking in the FCC to gut all the different 
rules and regulations and the efforts and the bill^ currently in the, 
hopper in this Congress ta outlaw, for instance, municipalities 
owning cahle stations, which would mean St. Paul, Minn, would 
have to divest their ownership of a cable station, I am sure one 
would' have to be a pessimist. I am sure you^re aware pf the laws 
being passed by this Congress to cut funding and to increase com- 
mercialization of public broadcasting. These are definitely things 
, that are* happening right now, and there is research that shows 
tWkt viewing of public television causes a decrease in violent behav- 
ior amongst the viewers. . . 

Yes; I think that public television is the least expensive antivio- 
lence program that this country has and we should not cut funding 
for public broadcasting, but we should have two noncommercial 
public broadcasting networks and not just bne^, such as -England 
does. (> . 

Ms. Collins. Thank yoil. 

I have no furjther questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wirth. Thank you, Ms. Collins. _ * 

The gentleman from Washington, Mr. S\yift. 

Mr. Swift. Thank you very much,, Mr. Chairman, and without 
denigrating anyone's testimony I would like to say that I think, 
that the testimony of Mrs. Charren was absolutely superb. * 

Ms. Charren, Thantf you very mitfh. 

Mr. Swift. We sit in these hearings and listen to witnesses de- 
scribe the problems endlessly and then walk away and say it is 
your problem, solve it. I think pages 4, 5, and 6 of your testimony 
will be some of the most useful pages in the record. I do nok agree 
with all of them, but some of the things that you have Vecom mend- 
ed, your whole approach is a responsible oi)fe and I am very im- 
pressed and I want to cpmmend you and your organization for 
taking that kind of approach to this problem. 

I have a question. I hoticer tfcat Dr. Pearl's" testimony and com- 
ments about the study were very careful- and very qualified. I 
notice that the testimony of Dr. Radecki tends to make more 
sweeping kinds of statements as to the conclusions of the various 
studies to ^hich you referred. I would' appreciate it if either or 
both of you could tefl me why there is that difference in style in 
terms of reporting the evidence of scientific study. > 
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' Dr. Pearl. Well, it may be a matter of personal style«to start, 
with. I do not know. But I felt it was my role to try to give forth 
the conclusions of a'group which had studied the entire scientific 
literature, on that basis to try to represent the data and its com- 
plexity and the fafct that we did arrive at a conclusion, ihe fact 
that there are some areas about which, not &U the evidence is yet 
in and that dealing with human beings, it may be that we will 
never amass sufficient certainty about some areas to satisfy every- 
one. 

Nevertheless, We are satisfied that there is a causal connection 
in temrs of television influences. We cannot necessarily spell this 
out dn an individual ba§is. We cannot say that these influences are 
going to cause any single individual to react to televised violence or 
any other behavioral influence in a particular way. 

Mr. Swift' I would like to make it clear that I do not think that 
someone should seize upon- a qualification here or a little subtle 
distinction there and then wave the report around and say it does 
not prove anything. I do not think that would be £ responsible way M 
o deal with it, but I did like the pleasured kind of way you pre- 
sented the information in contrast to 1th e kind of sweeping state- 
ment. Perhaps Dc Radecki is here more as an advocate, and you 
are here more as a reporter for a Government agency. Is that a fair 
distinction to rftake to the stylistic differences between the presen- 
tations? • / 

Dr. Radecki. I think there is some truth to ^that, At the same 
time. I think that there is, factually, some percentage of violence in 
real life that is coming from the direct and indirect effects of tele- 
vision violence. -This percentage has not been, specifically, calculat- 
ed, b,ut as I pointed out in reviewing the various studies, that there 
are minimum calculations in various studies and there exists a spe- 
cific amount for society as a whole and 3 different amount for e$ch 
person or Subgroup in society. \ 

What I am trying to point out is that this is a substantial influ- 
ence and this needs to be taken very seriously. The estimates I 
make are .estimates only, but they are estimates based upon the re- 
search.' y 

Mr. Swift. I would like^to conclude, Mr. Chairman, with an ob- 
servation, and I do not Jcnow that there is a question or if I put a 
question njark at the end" of it anybod/ can really comment on it. 

I hav^ thought about this over a lot of yeai;s. I have often won- v 
dered if we are not falljng*for the soda water fallacy. The guy goes* 
into a bar and has eight 'bourbons and soda and, has a terrible 
hangover. And the next night he has scotch and goda, eight, terri- 
ble hangover. The next night he has nothing but brandy and soda, 
and gets a Very bad hangover. He thinks about that and decides to 
cut out soda. j h ' 

In other words, are we looking at the content of television and* 
overlooking the fact that the very existence of television may be 
what hats chaflged, irrevocably! life on this Earth? 

I did not understand for a lot of years what Marshall McLuhan 
meant about the media when he said "The medium is the mes- 
sage." I think I do now. j" think if you could reduce the levfels of 
anxiety' to something between Captain Kangaroo and Mr. Roberts 
it still would have changed society* considerably. The amount of 
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time we watch thfc damn thing. If you sit in the home with your # 
family there, your relationship is with the television set and their 
relationship is with the television set, not with each other. You 
have TV trays designed to put your food on while you are eating so 
you do not have to stop watching the television. And as long as the 
televisioiLprpgraming is compelling enough to draw a massive au- 
dience whether it does that by sex or violence or any other means, 
that may be the greatest harm that it does. And what we have 
been ^talking about today is, in fact, incidental to the basic problem. 
Short of training ourselves to use the off button or somehow 
making the technology disappear, our whole society is going to 
have to learn to adapt to something that man has never had to 
deM with before. m 
" A quick example, my wife has taught school for 20 years, and in 
that time television has really grown to. its maturity. When she 
first .started teaching, a child would never think of just getting up 
in the middle of a presentation by the teacher and walking out of 
the room. They will do that now. She thought, is this lack of disci- 
pline? Are they not trained at home? They are rude. She conctyd^d 
that you„get up and walk out on the television set anytime you , 
want to. the idea that you are supposed to focus ^hen you get to 
school is a confusion that develops. That can occur whether you are 
watching "Sesame Street" or a rerun* of "Tne Untouchables." I do 
not know where that leads up except I think some kind of a sense 
that what we have been talking about is the tail of a tigef \hat we 
have got ahold of and we should not assume it is the whdle tigef. - 

Dr. Pearl? , „ , 
* Dr. Pearl, y think you have expressed it very well. That has 
been the concern of the group that I have been working with. In 
our work, we reviewed a gre^t many aspects of television's influ- ^ 
ence and how it has changed both the individual's functions and " 
aspects of our society. 

Just as an illustration, we plan in our*,update repbrt to have 10 
chapters. Only one of the chapters is* designated specifically as 
dealing with the topic of this hearing, that is, with violence per se. 
' The pt her chapters mostly involve other aspects of television's in- 
fluence. So I think you have really caught, I think, the spirit of 
what many people are concerned about, that television has become 
» a very potent socializing agency which has to be classed along with 
the family and, the school as shapers of people, their behavior, 
\P what they know, what they think to be appropriate and so forth. 

Mr. StwiFT. And mind you that does not make this conversation 
any less important, but I think it puts it in a kind^of context which 
suggests that we ought to be careful in odr frustration of what tele- 
vision' is doing to us that we do not take an fl ax to the tail of th^ 
tiger and think we have accomplished something, We may have ac- % 
complished a little bit, but it is the ( other end of that tiger that is 
ultimately going to get u,s: % 

Mr. Gerbner. Mr. Chairman, may I just suggest that to the 
■ - extent the Congressman is correct, the more important television is 
and the more of a change it brings about in our life, then the more 
important its dEmtent becomes. The question now is how are we 
going to use this new national curriculum, and just as with any na- 
° tional curriculum, the existence of the curriculum does not absolve 
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people from the necessity of thinking about what is it going to say 
and do to Whom. 

Mr. Mottl. Is it fair to say, Dr. Pearl, that in the upcoming Sur- 
geon General's report that after having examined the evidence 
even in more detail over another decade that. there is a definite 
causal relationship between violence on television and aggressive 
behavior in society? 

Dr. PearC. Yes. We have come to a unanimous conclusion that 
there is a very definite relationship. 

I need to make one correction here. This update that I have been 
talking about was encouraged by the previous Surgeon General, 
jbut ,we plan it to come out as a report from the National Institute 
of Menatl Health. 

Mr. Mottu. Thank you .very much, The. Chair on behalf of the 
entire subcommittee would like to express its deep appreciation for 
your spending your precious time with us and sharing »with us your 
information on this subject. I thinly it is goin§ to be extremely help- 
ful to the subcommittee. Thank you very much for being here. 

[The following statement was received Tor the record:] 
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THE IMPACT OF TELEVISED VKXJBSCE- ON THE ATTITUDES, VALUES 
AND BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG VIEWERS 

^ A Submission to the « 

Subconroittee on Telecomainications 
United States House of Representatives 
Hearings on Television Violence 



by 

John P. Murray^ 
Cccmunicat ions & Public Service Division 
The Boys Town Center 



INTRODUCTION 

Concern about the potentially harmful effects of viewing televised 4 
violence was one of t*e first issues to surface during, the early days of 
television Broadcasting. Congressional' investigations began in .the 1950 s 
(e z House €ctrmittee on Interstate and-fbreign Conmerce, 1952; Senate 
Ccmittee on the Judiciary, 1955) and, as this hearing demonstrates, have 
continued for more than 25 years. 

One reason for this extended and extensive dialogue between legislators 
and the television industry is the fact that social scientists have only 
gradually developed a body of scientific evidence tttat can ado>essed to 
Seimportant questions raised by the public through their 
Indeed during one of the early hearings, an eminent complications scholar, 
professor RSul Lazarsfeld, noted that social scientists knew Jit tie about 
"the general effects of television on children and even less about the specific 
effects of televised crime and violence on juvenile ^linqi^cy^the focus of 
that committee's investigation (Lazarsfeld, 1955V However, <M tte pas t 
25 years almost 900 studies and" reports have been published concerning the 
impact of televised violence (Murray, 1980). Thus, it seems clear that vve 
Z« considerably .ore no* than we didi^the 1950 's an d**J™* 
undertakerf by this Subcomnittee provides an opportunity to reflect on this 
accumulated knowledge. . s 

In this submission, I should like to describe the ways in which social 
sc Jists ta^S^d the » or televised violence and triplications 
of this body of research for public policy and private action. 
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ANSVrSUNG qjEOTICNS about television violence i 

of violence on the three cc^rcial tew ^ a ?* ve , Stom that tne ^""t 
consistently high levels foT?hl ^ networks has retained at . 

& SignorielL, $80) Fo^le^^Tl^^f^^ & ^ ■ 
contained sons fora of violerio7«iih 25 5 children's programs • 
hour of children's vJeroE: n^L 5i^°iSJ 4 *f! s occurr "'K *>"ng each 
overall the level of violfnce tef ?? 1 1 lned in 1979. but 

two-thirds of all mle charaltS Z^Tt^f 1 / steady since 1969 about 
involved in violent TteS^nflS 001 of a11 fenale characters 
cataloged In these content Svs^ f P 0 *"** °" the v screen and 

, t^sica! assaults in^^ d ^ .^ mctlon ° f to 

violence they encounter cTtte^^visSn SSTf^ * th * ' • 
question we need other trees of inf™*»f< ^ I T ° answer this * 
studies, toreover, this^ar^ Q «« w £ P'S^ by ot6er ^ of 
■ inplies several eS^SSSt qXtonf a£uf?£ J"? effe f s ° f violence 
of the effects, andtne ^yHS ^ c f?^ b fjf the tjie nature 

U n^fte hest to *gm S^tT^SS ^TFlEiJTS^S^ 
Are Viewers or Televised Viol ence tore Ag gfesive? ' ^ ' 

program viewed ind then attenpt ^Utf?teAi?5.^ ? i *ary of.the 
patterns to his or her aggressive behlvior 1^2^213 television viewing 
or observations. Thus ^oen^^L^^f"^ by a ™ iety of 
intonation, that is - the towSSatn^^? ^ ^ correlatlonaI nature of the 
or go together investigators ask how far these two things co-relate 

violen^teTe^ £££ £ ^L? 1 ** 6 * 1 or preference 4br 

befiavte. This rS^trl^r ^^ST 58 ** 9 at t ltudes . values, and 
"as new and tKe ^Sur&^f *** 511x1168 «»*«*ed when television 

nave be«&> more ^phisticaW^b SSSftlS^Sf nBQS ^ s °f W^wess 
? Robinson- a^d Jerald Bato S S st*Ues as exanples; John 

of hours oTteleXc^^ ^ ' 

aggressive or antisocial behavior Brad^ VS^?* 01 ^ 25 ^^Vefnsnt In 
u^e^fciff^rent TzJ". B j^^ J*^ 1 *** and Charles fctkins (19T7) 

**TJ5B^ ^ey gaveSto&year^ld ' 
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your bicycle. What would you do? Hit them, call them a bad name, tell your 
parents/ teacher, or leave them? These investigators found that physical or 
verbal aggressive responses were selected by 45% of heavy- television -violence * 
viewers compared. to only 21% of the light violence viewers, 'W** 

It seems clear that viewing televised violence goes with aggressive or 
antisocial behavior. It could be, however, that children who are more aggressive 
to start with prefer the more violent programs. We need a different kind of 
study to find out which is the cause and which is the effect. 

* c * 

Does Televised Violence Produce Aggression^ * 

: : r * - 

The major initial experimental studies of the cause and 'effect relation 
between television/ film violence and aggressive behavior were conducted by 
Albert Bandura and his colleagues (e.g., Bandura, Ross, & Ross, 1961; 1963) - 
working with young children, and by Leonard Berkowitz and his associates (e.g. , 
Berkowitz, 1962, Berkowitz & Rawlings, 1963; Berkowitz, Oorwin, & Heironimus, 
1963) who studied adolescents. 

In a typical early study conducted' by Bandura (e.g., Bandura, Ross, & 
Ross, 1963), a youna child was presented with a film, baekprojected on a 
television screen, hi -a model wbo kicked and punished an inflated plasTtc 
doll. The child y£s then placed in a playroom setting and the incidence of 
aggressive behavior was recorded. The results of these earlV studies indicated 
that children who pssd viewed the aggressive film were more aggressive in 
the playroom thai\ those children who had not observed the aggressive model . These 
early studies were criticized on the grounds that the aggressive behavior was 
not meaningful within thri social context and that the stimulus materials were 
not representative of available television programming. Subsequent studies - 
have used more typical television programs and more realistic measures of \ 
aggression but basically Bandura 's early f^Jlngs still stand. 

A later study by Robert Liebert and Robert Baron '(1972) was addressed to 
the criticisms of earlier research by studying young children's willingness to 
hurt another child after viewing videotapes of sections of standard tyaical 
aggressive or neutral television programs. The boys and girls were ifvtwo 
age groups, 5 to 6 and 8 4o 9 years-old. Tha aggressive program oonsijtgU 
of segments of The Untouchables , while the neVtral program featured rt^ck 
race. Following viewing, the children were pllced in a setting in which they 
could either facilitate or disrupt the game of (an ostensible child playing in 
an adjoining room. The main findings were that the children -who viewed the 
aggressive program demonstrated a greater willingness to hurt another child. 
The effect was stronger for the younger children than the older ones: That is, 
the younger children pressed the HURT button earlier and kept it depressed for 
a longer period of time than dfd the older children. ■ 
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That finding may not seem surprising. Hie Untouchables is a very violent 
adult program. Oie could^sk, Does the same effect- hold for cartoons? The * 
answer seem£ to be yes. Several studies have demonstrated that one exposure 
to a violent cartoon leads. tp increased aggression (Ellis & Sekyra, 1972, 
Lovaas, 1961, Mussen & Rutherford, 1961, Ross, 1972). foreover, another 
study (^pklgjmz & Roden, 1971) found that "boys who had seen violent^cartoons 
were less likely to share their toys than those who had not seen the -aggressive 
cartoon.^ \ 

It seems clear from experimental studies that one can produce increased 
aggressive behavior as a result of either brief or extended exposure to tele- 

vinlt-nce, but questiun» remain about whether this heightened aggressiveness 
observed in a structured setting spit Is over intt> daily life. One must turn 
to mare natural settings -in order to asse^ the seriousness of the effect. 

Vfhat Happens in Natural Set tings 0 

In pnorc natural studies, the investigator evaluates the effects of 
television programs viewed in normal setting, such as at school or home, on 
behavior forat takes place in the real world, such as a school playground. 
The investigator controls the television diet either by arranging a spec"ial 
series of programs or by studying a town before and after the introduction 
• of television. >t % 

Crx >>uch study was conducted by Aletha Stem and Lynette Friedreich (1972). 
These mwst igators presented 97 preschool children with a diet of either ^ 
"antisocial/' "prosocial," or "neutral" television programs during a four-week 
viewmg period. The antisocial diet consisted of 12 half-hour episodes of 

*Catman and Superman cartoons. The prosocial diet was composed of twelve 
episodes uf vUder Roger's fonghborhood . The neutral diet consisted of children's 
ifravelogue films! The children were observed through a -nine-week period which 
consisted uf t^ree weeks of previewing-baseline, four weeks of television 
exposure and two weeks of post viewing^fol low-up. All observation were 
conducted in a natural setting*while the children were engaged m daily school 
activities. The observers recorded various forms of behavior that could be 
regarded as prosocial (i.e., helping, sharing, cooperative j?lay) or antisocial 

-"(i.e. f - pushing, arguing, breaking toys). The overall results indicated 
that children who were adjudged to be initially sctnpwhat aggressive became 
significantly mo re so as a result of viewing the Batman and Superman cartoons". 
Vbreo.ver, the children who had viewed tne prosocial diet of Mister Roger's 
tei^hborhood wen? less aggressive, more cooperative, and willing to share with 
other children. * & 

This find^jjg, too^ may not seem very surprising given the condition of 
the heavy violence viewing levels in the aggplssive cartoons, bflt one mighfc 
ask whether such results vgg still found when^'the variation in television- 
diets occurs naturally rattier than by special arrangement. As one part of a 
mjjor research program in Canada, Tan is MacBeth Williams (1979) bad an opportunity 
to evaluate the impact of televised violence on the behavior of children before 
and after the introduction of television arftt to compare these children with 
their peers m two other towns where television was well-established. 
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S The three towns were called Hotel (no television reception), Unit el 

i (receiving only the Canadian Broadcasting Ccmnission) , and Multitel (receiving 
both the Canadian and the three U.S. networks). Children in all three towns * 
were evaluated when Notel did not receive a television signaj. and again two 
years later when Notel had television. The children, ranging in age. from 6 to 10, 
were observed on, the -playground in play with classmates and the.ir behavior 
ratings of aggression were obtained from teachers and peers. One major result 
of this study was a marked increase in verbal and physical aggression in children 
living u> the Notel town following the introduction of television. 

Are All Children Affected? 

We get clearer picture on this score *when we know more about the way 
children watch televised violence. For example, Ekman and his associates 
(Oman, Liebert, Friesen, Harrison, Zlatchin," Malmstrccn, & Baron , 1972) 
founds thajt those children whose facial expressions while viewing televised 
* violence depicted the positive emotions ot happiness, pleasure, interest, 

or involvement were more likely to hurt another child than^ those children whose 
facial expressions indicated disinterest or displeasure. 

"•^Further details about the nature of watc^ig emerge in a Swedish study by 
Linne' (1971). Working with 5- to 6-year-olds , Linne' compared children who _ 
had seen 75% or more of the regularly scheduled broadcasts of High Chaparral 
with those children who had seen half or less, of -the series. She found that a 
higher proportion of the "high-exposure" group chose an aggressive mode of 
conflict resolution than those in the 'low-exposure" group. She also found 
that the high-exposure children differed from the low-exposure children on a 
variety of important dimensions. For example, she noted that ' nigh-exposure" 
children watched more television than the low-exposure children. Furthermore, 
those children who were more aggressive were likely to be the ones who went 
to bed umediately following the viewing of Higft Chapparal while their peers 
who chose the non-aggressive' solutions were more likely to stay up and play 
before going to bed. 

It would seem that factors relating to individual differences in the 
personality or the- heme environment of children can result in variation in 
effects of television. Not every child becomes Involved in murder and mayhem 
following ensure to such material on television, but what of the more subtle, 
longer-term effects of viewing televised violence? 

s < 

How long-Lasting Is the Effect? f * 

The Jong-term influence of television has not been extensively investi- 
gated. However, one study (Hicks, 1965) conducted in a controlled setting 
demonstrated that children remembered the televised behavior over a six-month 
period. In another study, Monroe Lefkowitz and his colleagues (Lefkowitz, £ 
Eron, Walder, & Huesman, 1972) were able to follow-up a group ot children over 
a ten-year period. The investigators obtained peer-rated measures of aggressive 
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"behavior N and .preferences for various kinds of television, racfio, and comic 
books uben the children were eight years-old. Ten years later, when the 
members of the group were 18 years-old , tHe" investigators" again obtained 
measures of -aggressive behavior and television program preferences. Eron 
(1963) had previously demonstrated a relationship between preference for violent 
media and the aggressive behavior of these children at age^ eight. One question 
now posed was: Would this relationship hold at later ages? The results for * 
boys indicated that; preference for television violence at age 8 was significantly 
related to aggression at age 8 (r * .21) but preference for television violence 
at age 18 was not related to aggression at age 18 (r » .05). A second question 
posed was; Could adolescent aggressiveness be predicted from our knowledge 
of the youngsters viewing habits in early. childhood? The answer seems to be, 
yes. The important finding in relation to this question is the significant 
relationship jtor boys between preference for violent media at age 8 and aggressive 
behaviour at age 18 (r * .31). .Equally important, is the lack of a relationship 
in the reverse direction, that is, their preference for violent television . - 
programs at age 18 was not produced by thfcir aggressive behavior in early 
childhood (r -^.01). The most plausible interpretation of this pattern of 
correlations is that early preference for violent television progranming and 
other media is one- factor in the production of aggressive and antisocial behavior 
when the young boy becomes a young man . " 

• 0 \ 

fore recently a study , by William Belson. £1978) has substantiated the long- ^ 
term effects and has helped pin down which types of programs are the more harmful. 
Beison interviewed a representative sample of 13- to 17-year-old boys Jn London. 
The 1965 boys were interviewed on several occasions concerning the extent of 
their exposure to x a sample of violent television programs broadcast during the 
period 1950 to 1971. The level and type of violence in these programs were 
rated by members of the BBC viewing panel. Therefore, it was possible to 
obtain for each boy, a measure of both the magnitude and type of exposure to 
televised violence (e.g., realistic, fictional, etc.)/ Furthermore, each boy's 
level of violent behavior was determined by his own reports of how often he had 
been, involved in any of 53 categories of violence over the previous six months*. 
The degree of seriousness of the acts repotted by the boys ranged from only 
slightly violent aggravation to more serious and very violent behavior, such 
as:- "I tried to force a gir], 'to have sexual intercourse with me; I bashed a 
boy's head against a wall; I threatened to kill my father; I burned a- boy on 
the chest with a cigarette while my mates held him down." 

* ^proximately 50%^f the 1965 boys were not involved in any violent acts 
during theTWx-month period. However, of those who were involved in violence, 
18^ (12%) were involved in ten or\more acts during the six-month period. When 
Belson compared the behavior of boys who had higher vs. lower exposure to 
televised violence and who had been matched on a wide variety of possible - 
contributing factors, he found that the high- violence -viewers were more • 
involved in serious violent behavior. < 
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Bel son also found * that serious interpersonal violence is increased by long- 
term exposure to (in descending order of importance):^) plays or films in 
which close personal relationships 'are a major theme and which feature verbal 
or t physical violence, b) programs in which violence seems Xo be thrown in'^ 
>for \xs own sake or is not necessary to the plot, cKprograms "featuring fictional 
. violence of a realistic nature, d) programs in •which the violence is presented 
as being 'in a good cause; and e) violent westerns. Cn the other hand, 
programs afiich are removed from the urrnediate experience of these boys, such as 
science fiction, were not implicated in the production of violence in teenagers. 
Co the basis of this research, which was undertaken at the' request of and 

supported by CBS, Belson made the following three recommendations* * 

•» t x 

1 . Steps should be taken as' scon as possible for a major - 
cutback in the total amount of violence being presented on 
, television. 2. A by-product of the inquiry was evidence ^ 
sufficient for formulating provisional guidelines for the 
use of programmers in identifying the more damaging forms 

of television violence 3. A regular monitoring service * 

* should be established to' provide periodic analyses of the amount 

and, kind, of violence <that is being 1 presented through television ~* 
,r.'(Belscn', 1978) , • . " * : ' 

Can Televised Violence Ever Be Helpful? 

\ * < * • * 

There have been some suggestions, mostly emanating from the television . 
industry, that the viewer by vicariously experiencing the violent emotions 
joortrayed on the screen, can be jxirged of his or her aggressiv^fee lings (a 
process often called hat3!arsis). The most 'plausible andstraig^korward 
answer, to the question "Can television violence be cathartic?" "is, no. That 
is, of course, a simplification, but only a slight simplification. *The first 
reason for saying 51 W is the weight of th£ evidence reviewed thus 'far. 
If televised violence Is so often increasing aggression , it is hard to argue 
that it is in any significant way involved in decreasing aggression^ The 7 
second reason is the fact that the one study claiming to find a catfiatsis j 
effect (Feshbach & Singer, 1971) has been seriously "questioned on ^ne^hodo 1^ ical 
grounds (Liebert, Davidson, & Sobol, 1972; Liebert, Sobolt, & Davidson, 1972), 
and a replication pf the Feshbach* and Singer study failed to support' the • 
notion of catharsis (Wells, 1973). . ' ; 

CCfiOUSICNS AND IMFUCATICKS ' 4 • 

\ * c 

Although there have been a few -studies that have failed to find a strong 
relationship between viewing violence ^and behaving aggressively (e>.«*, Feshbach 
& Singer, 1971; VhMavsky, Xessler, Stipp, &fcibens, 1981), the overwhelming * 
preponderance of studies reviewed in this sticmission and elsewhere (e.g. , 
Pearl, Boutbilet, & Lazar, l&l) support the conclusion that viewing jtelevised ' 
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violence can lead to increases in aggressive attitudes, values, and behavior. 
In cairoenting on the accumulated evidence, Albert Ban dura, a pioneering * v 
researcher and former president of the American Psychological Association, 
stated, 'Television serves as, a powerful tutor. The evidence suggests 
that many children are more likely to behave aggressively when they have 
been exposed to TV aggression than when they nave not" (Afurray & Lonnborg, 
1981). Moreover. Baridura's comments have been echoed lfftfhe official' 
policy &t<itements of psychological 1 societies- that have been asked to comment 
on the impact of television violence in Australia, and Canada (Australian ( 
Psychological Society, 1978, Ontario Psychological Association, 1977). 

» — —* * * * 

It ib clw that there are- ample reasons for concern about the potentially 
harn^ui e ff '^cts o£ televised violence, but it is less certain what, can qr 
should be done. Certainly, public discussion of these issues, such as that 
provided Sy these hearings,, can have an influence on public opinion through 
the presentation of research and conroentary . And the telgyis3°on^industry, 
from time to time, has been responsive to public expressions of concern*. 
For example, an Jtialysis " . of *ccrmercial television by researchers^ 

at the tmversity of Pennsylvania documents a modest decline in. the level of 
violence broadcast during /the. 1971 to 1973 seasons. This temporary decline in 
the violence levels often attributed to the pressures generated by adverse 
public opinion resulting from the Surgeon General's investigation of television 
violence which began in 1969. However^ the fact that levels of television 
violence escalated in 197-1 and have continued to remain high, despite some 
fluctuations, uver the succeed l ngtyears suggests that there must be competing 
pressures on the industry to include large amounts of violence in their 
program schedule. The industry often .states that one of the pressures for 
continued c^iulence is the public's demand for suoh programming, but research 
has «hown that this is not true—researchers at the Uiiversity of Illinois 
have shown that neither program popularity, based on the Nielsen ratings, 
nor program preferences s were related to the amount of violence 1 in the program 
(Diener & DeFoux*, 19Z8). So, «we must look elsewhere for explanations of 
the industry's attachment to violence. Probably one of those reasons- is the 
matter of economics and convenience-. it is simply easier for script writers 
to'outline brawls, high-speed car chases, and gun battles than to write 
intriguing dialogue or develop penetrating and moving characterizations. 
And so,» public discussion alone is likely t£> be^of minimal effectiveness. 

What 'are <zxp other ways m which .the *level of televised violence might 
be reduced 0 * Recently, various civic and religious groups have suggested 
boycotting the products of firms who advertise on the more violent shows. v 
The bJjjbott proposals have ranged from informal public awareness campaigns* 
consisting of the 'publication of lists of advertisers and their association 
with violent programs, to more structured and elaborate ^Ppeals for public 
participation in the boycott. These tactics? if highly brganized > might 
succeed in reducing the level of violence on television, but they would 
succeed at a very expensive price, namely, the transfer of control of 
broadcast ing from the television 'industry to thet advertising industry. It 
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-Is questionable whether there is much to be gained frcro substituting Proctor 
& Gamble for NBC. &\ 

Other approaches have proposed regulatory action, such as calls for a 
t prohibition on vaolence during particular time periods* Although regulation 
did not emerge, discussions Jaetween the Federal Cannon icat ions Qonmission 
and the television industry resulted in the formulation of the "Family Hour" 
in which only prograrming suitable for family viewing would be broadcast 
during specified periods on all three networks. Bom in 1975, the family 
viewing period died in 1976 following a court challenge by the Writers 
* Guild of America (Cowan, 1978). Therefore, it is unlikely that calls 
for forma> or even informal regulatory action would be considered an 
acceptable way of bringing about changes in the l^vel of televised violence. >, 

In the final analysis; the options for public policy and private action 
are severely restricted. Given the un accept ability of public policy * 
directed toward regulatory control and tbe questionable benefits to be 
derived from private action focused on boycotting sponsors' products, 
one is left with private action of "innoculation" and public policy of 
"persuasion." 

The options for private action might include increased parental involvement 
, in establishing family viewing patterns and increased parental/public 
tf involvement in the local television environment — both broadcast and cable. 
Efforts to change tbe home-based television environment can be encouraged 
through school. system and local chapters of citizen and consumer groups. 
For example, school systems may ha^Hjaccess to "critical viewing skills" 
curricula that are designed to help young viewers oope -with the harmful 
effects while appreciating the benefits that* "television, viewing can provide. 
However, private action could also include attempts to chtmge the cccmunity- 
- based television environment by participating in cable franchising discussions 
and cccinunity advisory conmittees for local television stations. , 

The persuasive influence of public policy might include periodic review to 
of tbe levels of televised violence coupled with discussion of the industry^ 
response to public concern over this issue. Other components of persuasion 
might' include encouragement of structural changes in the broadcast system, 
such as those associated with cable and low-power TV, which may result in a 
diversification of program production and a simultaneous specialization 
of programming for particular audiences such as children and youth. 
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